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MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


OCTOBER, 1874. 


JOSEPH PRIESTLEY.! 


Ir the man to perpetuate whose me- 
mory we have this day raised a statue 
had been asked on what part of his 
busy life’s work he set the highest value, 
he would undoubtedly have pointed to 
his voluminous contributions to theo- 
logy. ‘In season and out of season, he 
was the steadfast champion of that 
hypothesis respecting the Divine na- 
ture which is termed Unitarianism by 
its friends and Socinianism by its foes. 
Regardless of odds, he was ready to do 
battle with all comers in that cause; 
and if no adversaries entered the lists, 
he would sally forth to seek them. 

To this, his highest ideal of duty, 
Joseph Priestley sacrificed the vulgar 
prizes of life, which, assuredly, were 
within easy reach of a man of his sin- 
gular energy and varied abilities. For 
this object he put aside, as of secondary 
importance, those scientific investiga- 
tions which he loved so well, and in 
which he showed himself so competent 
to enlarge the boundaries of natural 
knowledge and to win fame. In this 
cause, he not only cheerfully suffered 
obloquy from the bigoted and the un- 
thinking, and came within sight of mar- 
tyrdom ; but bore with that which is 
much harder to be borne than all these, 
the unfeigned astonishment and hardly 
disguised contempt of a brilliant society, 
composed of men whose sympathy and 
esteem must have been most dear to 


1 An Address delivered on the occasion of 
the presentation of a statue of Priestley to the 
town of Birmingham, August 1, 1874, With 
some additions. 
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him, and to whom it was simply incom- 
prehensible that a philosopher should 
seriously occupy himself with any form 
of Christianity. 

It appears to me that the man who, 
setting before himself such an ideal of 
life, acted up to it consistently, is worthy 
of the deepest respect, whatever opinion 
may be entertained as to the real value 
of the tenets which he so zealously pro- 
pagated and defended. 

But I am sure that I speak not only 
for myself, but for all this assemblage, 
when I say that our purpose to-day is 
to do honour, not to Priestley, the Uni- 
tarian divine, but to Priestley, the fear- 
less defender of rational freedom in 
thought and in action: to Priestley, 
the philosophic thinker ; to that Priest- 
ley who held a foremost place among 
“the swift runners who hand over the 
lamp of life,”? and transmit from one 
generation to another the fire kindled, 
in the childhood of the world, at the 
Promethean altar of Science. 


The main incidents of Priestley’s life 
are so well known that I need dwell 
upon them at no great length. 

Born in 1733, at Fieldhead,near Leeds, 
and brought up among Calvinists of the 
straitest orthodoxy, the boy’s striking 
natural ability led to his being devoted 
to the profession of a minister of religion ; 
and, in 1752, he was sent to the Dissent- 
ing Academy at Daventry—an institu- 
tion which authority left undisturbed, 

* “* Quasi cursores, vitai lampada tradunt.” 
Lucr. De Rerum Nat. ii. 78. 
11 
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though its existence contravened the law. 
The teachers under whose instruction 
and influence the young man came at 
Daventry, carried out to the letter the 
injunction to “try all things: hold fast 
that which is good,” and encouraged 
the discussion of every imaginable 
proposition with complete freedom, the 
leading professors taking opposite sides; 
a discipline which, admirable as it 
may be from a purely scientific point 
of view, would seem to be calculated to 
make acute, rather than sound, divines. 
Priestley tells us, in his ‘“ Autobio- 
graphy,” that he generally found him- 
self on the unorthodox side: and as 
he grew older, and his faculties attained 
their maturity, this native tendency to- 
wards heterodoxy grew with his growth 
and strengthened with his strength. He 
passed from Calvinism to Arianism ; and 
finally, in middle life, landed in that 
very broad form of Unitarianism, by 
which his craving after a credible and 
consistent theory of things was satisfied. 

On leaving Daventry, Priestley be- 
came minister of a congregation, first at 
Needham Market and secondly at Nant- 
wich ; but whether on account of his 
heterodox opinions, or of the stuttering 
which impeded his expression of them 
in the pulpit, little success attended his 
efforts in this capacity. In 1761, a 
career much more suited to his abilities 
became open to him. He was appointed 
“tutor in the languages” in the Dissent- 
ing Academy at Warrington, in which 
capacity, besides giving three courses of 
lectures, he taught Latin, Greek, French, 
and Italian, and read lectures on the 
Theory of Language and Universal 
Grammar, on Oratory, Philosophical 
Criticism, and the Civil Law. And it is 
interesting to observe that, as a teacher, 
he encouraged and cherished in those 
whom he instructed, the freedom which 
he had enjoyed, in his own student days, 
at Daventry. One of his pupils tells 
us that— 

‘At the conclusion of his lecture, he 
always encouraged his students to express 
their sentiments relative to the subject of it, 
and to urge any objections to what he had 
delivered, without reserve. It pleased him 
when any one commenced such a conversation. 


In order to excite the freest discussion, he 
occasionally invited the students to drink tea 
with him, in order to canvass the wubjects of 
his lectures. I do not recollect that he ever 
showed the least displeasure at the strongest 
objections that were made to what he delivered, 
but I distinctly remember the smile of appro. 
bation with which he usually received them : 
nor did he fail to point out, in a very encour- 
aging manner, the ingenuity or force of any 
remarks that were made, when they merited 
these characters. His object, as well as Dr. 
Aikin’s, was to engage the students to ex- 
amine and decide for themselves, uninfluenced 
by the sentiments of any other persons.” ! 

It would be difficult to give a better de- 
scription of a model teacher than that 
conveyed in these words. 

From his earliest days, Priestley had 
shown a strong bent towards the study 
of nature ; and his brother Timothy tells 
that the boy put spiders into bottles to 
see how long they would live in the 
same air—a curious anticipation of the 
investigations of his later years, At 
Nantwich, where he set up a school, 
Priestley informs us that he bought 
an air-pump, an electrical machine, 
and other instruments, in the use of 
which he instructed his scholars. But 
he does not seem to have devoted him- 
self seriously to physical science until 
1766, when he had the great good 
fortune to meet Benjamin Franklin, 
whose friendship he ever afterwards 
enjoyed. Encouraged by Franklin, he 
wrote a “ History of Electricity,” which 
was published in 1767, and appears to 
have met with considerable success. 

In the same year, Priestley left War- 
rington to become the minister of a con- 
gregation at Leeds; and, here, happening 
to live next door to a public brewery, as 
he says :— 

“T at first amused myself with making ex- 
periments on the fixed air which I found 
ready made in the process of fermentation. 
When I removed from that house I was under 
the necessity of making fixed air for myself; 
and one experiment leading to another, as! 
have distinctly and faithfully noted in my 
various publications on the subject, I by de 
grees contrived a.convenient apparatus for the 
purpose, but of the cheapest kind. 

“When I began these experiments I knew 
very little of chemistry, and had, in a manner, 
no idea on the subject before I attended a 





1 “Life and Correspondence of Dr. Priestley,’ 
by J. T. Rutt. Vol. i. p. 50. 
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course of chemical lectures, delivered in the 


Academy at Warrington, by Dr. Turner, of 


Liverpool. But I have often thought that, 
upon the whole, this circumstance was no dis- 
sSrentage to me ; as, in this situation, I was 
led to devise an apparatus and processes of 
my own, adapted to my peculiar views ; where- 
as, if I had been previously accustomed to the 
usual chemical processes, I should not have 
so easily thought of any other, and without 
new modes of operation, I should hardly have 
discovered anything materially new.” + 

The first outcome of Priestley’s 
chemical work, published in 1772, was 
of a very practical character. He dis- 
covered the way of impregnating water 
with an excess of “ fixed air,” or car- 
bonic acid, and thereby producing what 
we now know as “soda water”—a service 
to naturally, and still more to artificially, 
thirsty souls, which those whose parched 
throats and hot heads are cooled by 
morning draughts of that beverage, can- 
n6t too gratefully acknowledge. In the 
same year, Priestley communicated the 
extensive series of observations which 
his industry and ingenuity had accumu- 
lated, in the course of four years, to the 
Royal Society, under the title of “ Od- 
servations on Different Kinds of Air” —a 
memoir which was justly regarded of so 
much merit and importance, that the So- 
ciety at once conferred upon the author 
the highest distinction in their power, 
by awarding him the Copley Medal. 

In 1771, a proposal was made to 
Priestley to accompany Captain Cook in 
his second voyage to the South Seas. 
He accepted it, and his congregation 
agreed to pay an assistant to supply his 
place during his absence. But the ap- 
pointment lay in the hands of the 
Board of Longitude, of which certain 
clergymen were members ; and whether 
these worthy ecclesiastics feared that 
Priestley’s presence among the ship’s 
company might expose his Majesty’s 
Sloop Resolution to the fate which afore- 
time befell a certain ship that went from 
Joppa to Tarshish ; or whether they 
were alarmed lest a Socinian should un- 
dermine that piety which, in the days 
of Commodore Trunnion, so strikingly 
characterised sailors, does not appear ; 
but,at any rate, they objected to Priestley 


1 “ Autobiography,” $$ 100, 101. 
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“on account of his religious principles,” 
and appointed the two Forsters, whose 
“ religious principles,” if they had been 
known to these well-meaning but not 
farsighted persons, would probably have 
surprised them. 

In 1772, another proposal was made 
to Priestley. Lord Shelburne, desiring a 
“literary companion,” had been brought 
into communication with Priestley by 
the good offices of a friend of both, Dr. 
Price; and offered him the nominal 
post of librarian, with a good house and 
appointments, and an annuity in case of 
the termination of the engagement. 
Priestley accepted the offer, and re- 
mained with Lord Shelburne for seven 
years, sometimes residing at Calne, some- 
times travelling abroad with the Earl. 

Why the connection terminated has 
never been exactly known; but it is 
certain that Lord Shelburne behaved 
with the utmost consideration and kind- 
ness towards Priestley ; that he fulfilled 
his engagements to the letter ; and that, 
at a later period, he expressed a desire 
that Priestley should return to his old 
footing in his house. Probably enough, 
the politician, aspiring to the highest 
offices in the state, may have found the 
position of the protector of a man who 
was being denounced all over the coun- 
try as an infidel and an atheist some- 
what embarrassing. In fact, a passage 
in Priestley’s “ Autobiography” on the 
occasion of the publication of his “ Dis- 
quisitions Relating to Matter and Spirit, 
which took place in 1777, indicates 
pretty clearly the state of the case :— 

**(126) It being probable that this publi- 
cation would be unpopular, and might be the 
means of bringing odium on my patron, seve- 
ral attempts were made by his friends, though 
none by himself, to dissuade me from persist- 
ing init. But being, as I thought, engaged 
in the cause of important truth, I proceeded 
without regard to any consequences, assuring 
them that this publication should not be in- 
jurious to his lordship.” 


It is not unreasonable to suppose that 
his lordship, as a keen, practical man 
of the world, did not derive much satis- 
faction from this assurance. The “ evi- 
dent marks of dissatisfaction” which 
Priestley says he first perceived in his 
112 
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patron in 1778, may well have arisen 
from the peer’s not unnatural uneasi- 
ness as to what his domesticated, but 
not tamed, philosopher might write 
next, and what storm might thereby be 
brought down on his own head ; and it 
speaks very highly for Lord Shelburne’s 
delicacy that, in the midst of such per- 
plexities, he made not the least attempt 
to interfere with Priestley’s freedom of 
action. In 1780, however, he intimated 
to Dr. Price that he should be glad to 
establish Priestley on his Irish estates : 
the suggestion was interpreted, as Lord 
Shelburne probably intended it should 
be, and Priestley left him, the annuity 
of 150/. a year, which had been pro- 
mised in view of such a contingency, 
being punctually paid. 

After leaving Calne, Priestley spent 
some little time in London, and then, 
having settled in Birmingham at the 
desire of his brother-in-law,! he was 
soon invited to become the minister of 
a large congregation. This settlement 
Priestley considered, at the time, to be 
“‘the happiest event of his life.” And 
well he might think so; for it gave 
him competence and leisure; placed 
him within reach of the best makers 
of apparatus of the day; made him a 
member of that remarkable “ Lunar 
Society,” at whose meetings he could 
exchange thoughts with such men as 
Watt, Wedgewood, Darwin, and Boul- 
ton; and threw open to him the pleasant 
house of the Galtons of Barr, where 
these men, and others of less note, 
formed a society of exceptional charm 
and intelligence.! 

1 See “The Life of Mary Anne Schimmel- 
penninck.” Mrs. Schimmelpenninck (né 
Galton) remembered Priestley very well, and 
her description of him is worth quotation :— 
‘*A man of admirable simplicity, gentleness 
and kindness of heart, united with great acute- 
ness of intellect. I can never forget the im- 
pression produced on me by the serene expres- 
sion of his countenance. He, indeed, seemed 
present with God by recollection, and with 
man by cheerfulness. I remember that, in 
the assembly of these distinguished men, 
amongst whom Mr. Boulton, by his noble 
manner, his fine countenance (which much 
resembled that of Louis XIV.), and princely 
munificence, stood pre-eminently as the great 
Mecenas; even as a child, I used to feel, when 
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But these haleyon days were ended 
by a bitter storm. The French Reyo- 
lution broke out. An electric shock 
ran through the nations ; whatever there 
was of corrupt and retrograde, and, at 
the same time, a great deal of what there 
was of best and noblest, in European 
society shuddered at the outburst of 
long pent-up social fires. Men’s feel- 
ings were excited in a way that we, in 
this generation, can hardly comprehend. 
Party wrath and virulence were ex- 
pressed in a manner unparalleled, and 
it is to be hoped impossible, in our 
times; and Priestley and his friends 
were held up to public scorn, even 
in Parliament, as fomenters of sedi- 
tion. A “Church-and-King” cry was 
raised against the Liberal Dissenters ; 
and in Birmingham it was intensified 
and specially directed towards Priestley 
by a local controversy, in waich he 
had engaged with his usual vigour. 
In 1791, the celebration of the second 
anniversary of the taking of the Bastille 
by a public dinner, with which Priestley 
had nothing whatever to do, gave the 
signal to the loyal and pious mob, who, 
unchecked, and indeed to some extent 
encouraged, by those who were respon- 
sible for order, had the town at their 
mercy for three days. The chapels and 
houses of the leading Dissenters were 
wrecked, and Priestley and his family 
had to fly for their lives, leaving library, 
apparatus, papers, and all their posses- 
sions, a prey to the flames. 

Priestley never returned to Birming- 
ham. He bore the outrages and losses 
inflicted upon him with extreme patience 
and sweetness,” and betook himself to 
London. But even his scientific col- 


Dr. Priestley entered after him, that the glory 
of the one was terrestrial, that of the other 
celestial; and utterly far as I am removed 
from a belief in the sufficiency of Dr. Priestley’s 
theological creed, I cannot but here record 
this evidence of the eternal power of any por- 
tion of the truth held in its vitality.” 

* Even Mrs. Priestley, who might be forgiven 
for regarding the destroyers of her household 
gods with some asperity, contents herself, in 
writing to Mrs. Barbauld, with the sarcasm 
that the Birmingham people ‘‘ will scarcely 
find so many respectable characters, a second 
time, to make a bonfire of.” 











leagues gave him a cold shoulder ; and 
though he was elected minister of a con- 
gregation at Hackney, he felt his posi- 
tion to be insecure, and finally deter- 
mined on emigrating to the United States. 
He landed in America in 1794; lived 
quietly with his sons at Northumber- 
land, in Pennsylvania, where his pos- 
terity still flourish; and, clear-headed 
and busy to the last, died on the 6th 
of February, 1804. 


Such were the conditions under which 
Joseph Priestley did the work which lay 
before him, and then, as the Norse Sagas 
say, went out of the story. The work 
itself was of the most varied kind. No 
human interest was without its attraction 
for Priestley, and few men have ever had 
s0 many irons in the fire at once ; but 
though he may have burned his fingers 
a little, very few who have tried that 
operation have burned their fingers so 
little. He made admirable discoveries 
in science ; his philosophical treatises 
are still well worth reading ; his politi- 
cal works are full of insight and replete 
with the spirit of freedom ; and while 
all these sparks flew off from his anvil, 
the controversial hammer rained a hail 
of blows on orthodox priest and bishop. 
While thus engaged, the kindly, cheerful 
doctor felt no more wrath or unchari- 
tableness towards his opponents than a 
smith does towards his iron. But if the 
iron could only speak !—and the priests 
and bishops took the point of view of 
the iron. 

No doubt what Priestley’s friends re- 
peatedly urged upon him—that he would 
have escaped the heavier trials of his 
life and done more for the advancement 
of knowledge, if he had confined himself 
to his scientific pursuits and let his 
fellow-men go their way—was true. 
But it seems to have been Priestley’s 
feeling that he was a man and a citizen 
before he was a philosopher, and that 
the duties of the two former positions 
are at least as imperative as those of the 
latter. Moreover, there are men (and I 
think Priestley was one of them) to 
whom the satisfaction of throwing down 
a triumphant fallacy is as great as that 
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which attends the discovery of a new 
truth ; who feel better satisfied with 
the government of the world, when they 
have been helping Providence by knock- 
ing an imposture on the head ; and who 
care even more for freedom of thought 
than for mere advance of knowledge. 
These men are the Carnots who organize 
victory for truth, and they are, at least, 
as important as the generals who visibly 
fight her battles in the field. 


Priestley’s reputation as a man of 
science rests upon his numerous and im- 
portant contributions to the chemistry 
of gaseous bodies; and to form a just 
estimate of the value of his work—of 
the extent to which it advanced the 
knowledge of fact and the development 
of sound theoretical views—we must 
reflect what chemistry was in the first 
half of the eighteenth century. 

The vast science which now passes 
under that name had no existence. Air, 
water, and fire were still counted among 
the elemental bodies ; and though Van 
Helmont, a century before, had dis- 
tinguished different kinds of air as gas 
ventosum and gas sylvestre, and Boyle 
and Hales had experimentally defined 
the physical properties of air, and dis- 
criminated some of the various kinds of 
atriform podies, no one suspected the 
existence of the numerous totally dis- 
tinct gaseous elements which are now 
known, or dreamed that the air we 
breathe and the water we drink are 
compounds of gaseous elements. 

But, in 1754, a young Scotch physi- 
cian, Dr. Black, made the first clearing 
in this tangled backwood of knowledge. 
And it gives one a wonderful impression 
of the juvenility of scientific chemistry 
to think that Lord Brougham, whom so 
many of us recollect, attended Black’s 
lectures when he was a student in Edin- 
burgh. Black’s researches gave the 
world the novel and startling conception 
of a gas that was a permanently elastic 
fluid like air, but that differed from 
common air in being much heavier, very 
poisonous, and in having the proper- 
ties of an acid, capable of neutralizing 
the strongest alkalies; and it took the 
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world some time to become accustomed 
to the notion. 

A dozen years later, one of the most 
sagacious and accurate investigators who 
has adorned this, or any other, country, 
Henry Cavendish, published a memoir 
in the “‘ Philosophical Transactions,” in 
which he deals not only with the “ fixed 
air” (now called carbonic acid or car- 
bonic anhydride) of Black, but with 
“inflammable air,” or what we now term 
hydrogen. 

By the rigorous application of weight 
and measure to all his processes, Caven- 
dish implied the belief subsequently 
formulated by Lavoisier, that, in chemi- 
cal processes, matter is neither created 
nor destroyed, and indicated the path 
along which all future explorers must 
travel. Nor did he himself halt until 
this path led him, in 1784, to the bril- 
liant and fundamental discovery that 
water is composed of two gases united 
in fixed and constant proportions. 

It is a trying ordeal for any man to 
be compared with Black and Cavendish, 
and Priestley cannot be said to stand 
on their level. Nevertheless, his achieve- 
ments are not only great in themselves, 
but truly wonderful, if we consider the 
disadvantages under which he laboured. 
Without the careful scientific training 
of Black, without the leisure and appli- 
ances secured by the wealth of Caven- 
dish, he scaled the walls of science as 
so many Englishmen have done before 
and since his day; and trusting to mother 
wit to supply the place of training, and 
to ingenuity to create apparatus out of 
washing tubs, he discovered more new 
gases than all his predecessors put to- 
gether had done. He laid the founda- 
tions of gas analysis ; he discovered the 
complementary actions of animal and 
vegetable life upon the constituents of 
the atmosphere ; and, finally, he crowned 
his work, this day one hundred years ago, 
by the discovery of that “pure dephlo- 
gisticated air” to which the French 
chemists subsequently gave the name 
of oxygen. Its importance, as the con- 
stituent of the atmosphere which dis- 
appears in the processes of respiration 
and combustion, and is restored by green 
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plants growing in sunshine, was proved 
somewhat later. For these brilliant dis. 
coveries the Royal Society elected Priest. 
ley a Fellow and gave him their medal, 
while the Academies of Paris and St, 
Petersburg conferred their membership 
upon him. Edinburgh had made him 
an honorary doctor of laws at an early 
period of his career ; but, I need hardly 
add, that a man of Priestley’s opinions 
received no recognition from the univer. 
sities of his own country. 

That Priestley’s contributions to the 
knowledge of chemical fact were of the 
greatest importance, and that they richly 
deserve all the praise that has been 
awarded to them is unquestionable ; but 
it must, at the same time, be admitted 
that he had no comprehension of the 
deeper significance of his work ; and, so 
far from contributing anything to the 
theory of the facts which he discovered, 
or assisting in their rational explanation, 
his influence to the end of his life was 
warmly exerted in favour of error. 
From first to last, he was a stiff adherent 
of the phlogiston doctrine which was 
prevalent when his studies commenced; 
and, by a curious irony of fate, the man 
who by the discovery of what he called 
“‘dephlogisticated air” furnished the 
essential datum for the true theory of 
combustion, of respiration, and of thecom- 
position of water, to the end of his days, 
fought against the inevitable corollaries 
from his own labours. His last scientific 
work, published in 1800, bears the title, 
“The Doctrine of Phlogiston Estab- 
lished, and that of the Composition of 
Water Refuted.” 

When Priestley commenced his 
studies, the current belief was, that 
atmospheric air, freed from accidental 
impurities, is a simple elementary 
substance, indestructible and unalter- 
able, as water was supposed to be. 
When a combustible burned, or when 
an animal breathed in air, it was sup- 
posed that a substance, “ phlogiston,” 
the matter of heat and light, passed from 
the burning or breathing body into it, 
and destroyed its powers of supporting 
life and combustion. Thus, air contained 
in a vessel in which a lighted candle had 
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gone out, or a living animal had breathed 
until it could breathe no longer, was 
called ‘“‘ phlogisticated.” The same 
result was supposed to be brought about 
by the addition of what Priestley called 
“nitrous gas” to common air. 

In the course of his researches, 
Priestley found, that the quantity of 
common air which can thus become 
“phlogisticated,” amounts to about one- 
fifth the volume of the whole quantity 
submitted to experiment. Hence it ap- 

ared that common air consists, to the 
extent of four-fifths of its volume, of 
air which is already “ phlogisticated ;” 
while the other fifth is free from phlo- 
giston, or “dephlogisticated.” On the 
other hand, Priestley found thatair “‘ phlo- 
gisticated ” by combustion or respiration 
could be “ dephlogisticated,” or have the 
properties of pure common air restored 
to it, by the action of green plants in sun- 
shine. The question, therefore, would 
naturally arise—as common air can 
be wholly phlogisticated by combustion, 
and converted into a substance which 
will no longer support combustion, is 
it possible to get air that shall be less 
phlogisticated than common air, and 
consequently, support combustion better 
than common air does ? Vv 

Now, Priestley says that, in 1774, 
the possibility of obtaining air less 
phlogisticated than common air had 
not occurred to him. But in pursu- 
ing his experiments on the evolu- 
tion of air from various bodies by 
means of heat, it happened that, on 
the Ist of August, 1774, he threw the 
heat of the sun, by means of a large 
burning glass which he had recently 
obtained, upon a substance which was 
then called mercurius calcinatus per se, 
and which is commonly known as red 
precipitate. 

“T presently found that, by means of this 
lens, air was expelled from it very readily. 
Having got about three or four times as much 
as the bulk of my materials, I admitted water 
to it, and found that it was not imbibed by it. 
But what surprised me more than I can well 


express, was that a candle burned in this air 
with a remarkably vigorous flame, very much 


1 «« Experiments and Observations on Differ- 
ent Kinds of Air,” vol. ii. p. 31. 
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like that enlarged flame with which a candle 
burns in nitrous air, exposed to iron or lime 
of sulphur ; but as I had got nothing like this 
remarkable appearance from any kind of air 
besides this particular modification of nitrous 
air, and I knew no nitrous acid was used in 
the preparation of mercurius calcinatus, I was 
utterly at a loss how to account for it. 

“Tn this case also, though I did not give 
sufficient attention to the circumstance at that 
time, the flame of the candle, besides being 
larger, burned with more splendour and heat 
than in that species of nitrous air ; and a piece 
of red-hot wood sparkled in it, exactly like 
paver dipped in a solution of nitre, and it con- 
sumed very fast—an experiment which I had 
never thought of trying with nitrous air.” * 


Priestley obtained the same sort of air 
from red lead, but, as he says himself, he 
remained in ignorance of the properties 
of this new kind of air for seven months, 
or until March 1775,5 when he found 
that the new air behaved with “ nitrous 
gas” in the same way as the dephlogis- 
ticated part of common air does; but 
that, instead of being diminished to 
four-fifths, it almost completely van- 
ished, and, therefore, showed itself to 
be “ between five and six times as good 
as the best common air I have ever met 
with.”* As this new air thus appeared 
to be completely free from phlogiston, 
Priestley called it “ dephlogisticated 
air.” 

What was the nature of this air? 
Priestley found that the same kind of air 
was to be obtained by moistening with 
the spirit cf nitre (which he terms 
nitrous acid) any kind of earth that is 
free from phlogiston, and applying heat ; 
and canseqnently he says, “There re- 
mained no doubt on my mind but that 
the atmospherical air, or the thing that 
we breathe, consists of the nitrous acid 
and earth, with so much phlogiston as 
is necessary to its elasticity, and like- 
wise so much more as is required to 
bring it from its state of perfect purity 
to the mean condition in which we find 
it.” o 


Priestley’s view, in fact, is that atmo- 
spheric air is a kind of saltpetre, in 
which the potash is replaced by some 

® «« Experiments and Observations on Differ- 


ent Kinds of Air,” vol. ii, pp. 34, 35. 
3Tbid. p. 40. ‘Ibid. p. 48. ° Ibid. p. 55. 
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unknown earth. And in speculating 
on the manner in which saltpetre is 
formed, he enunciates the hypothesis, 
“ that nitre is formed by a real decompo- 
sition of the air itself, the bases that are 
presented to it having, in such circum- 
stances, a nearer affinity with the spirit 
of nitre than that kind of earth with 
which it is united in the atmosphere.”* 

It would have been hard for the most 
ingenious person to have wandered 
further from the truth than Priestley 
does in this hypothesis of his—and 
though Lavoisier undoubtedly treated 
Priestley very ill, and pretended to 
have discovered dephlogisticated air, or 
oxygen, as he called it, independently, 
we can almost forgive him when we 
reflect how different were the ideas 
which the great French chemist attached 
to the body which Priestley discovered. 

They are like two navigators of whom 
the first sees a new country, but takes 
clouds for mountains and mirage for 
lowlands ; while the second determines 
its length and breadth, and lays down 
on a chart its exact place, so that it, 
thenceforth, serves as a guide to his 
successors, and becomes a secure out- 
post whence new explorations may be 
pushed. 

Nevertheless, as Priestley himself 
somewhere remarks, the first object of 
physical science is to ascertain facts, 
and the service which he rendered to 
chemistry by the definite establishment 
of a large number of new and funda- 
mentally important facts, is such as to 
entitle him to a very high place among 
the fathers of chemical science. 


It is difficult to say whether Priest- 
ley’s philosophical, political, or theologi- 
cal views were most responsible for the 
bitter hatred which was borne to him 
by a large body of his countrymen,” and 


1 “Experiments and Observations on Differ- 
ent Kinds of Air,” p. 60. The italics are 
Priestley’s own. 

* “Tn all the newspapers and most of the 
periodical publications I was represented as 
an unbeliever in Revelation, and no better 
than an atheist.”—Autobiography, Hutt. vol. 
1, p. 124. ‘On the walls of houses, Xc., 
and especially where I usually went, were to 
be seen, in large characters, ‘MADAN FOR 


which found its expression in the malig. 
nant insinuations in which Burke, to his 
everlasting shame, indulged in the House 
of Commons. 

Without containing much that will 
be new to the readers of Hobbes, Spin- 
oza, Collins, Hume, and Hartley, and, 
indeed, while making no pretensions to 
originality, Priestley’s ‘ Disquisitions Re- 
lating to Matter and Spirit,” and his 
“Doctrine of Philosophical Necessity 
Illustrated,” are among the most power- 
ful, clear, and unflinching expositions of 
materialism and necessarianism which 
exist in the English language, and are 
still well worth reading. 

Priestley denied the freedom of the 
will in the sense of its self-determina- 
tion ; he denied the existence of a soul 
distinct from the body ; and as a natural 
consequence, he denied the natural im- 
mortality of man. 

In relation to these matters English 
opinion, a century ago, was very much 
what it is now. 

A man may be a necessarian without 
incurring graver reproach than that im- 
plied in being called a gloomy fanatic, 
necessarianism, though very shocking, 
having a note of Calvinistic orthodoxy; 
but, if a man is a materialist ; or, if good 
authorities say he is and must be so, in 
spite of his assertion to the contrary ; or, 
if he acknowledge himself unable to 
see good reasons for believing in the 
natural immortality of man, respectable 
folks look upon him as an unsafe neigh- 
bour of a cash-box, as an actual or poten- 
tial sensualist, the more virtuous in out- 
ward seeming, the more certainly loaded 
with secret “grave personal sins.” 

Nevertheless, it is as certain as any- 
thing can be, that Joseph Priestley was 
no gloomy fanatic, but as cheerful and 
kindly a soul as ever breathed, the idol 
EVER; DAMN PRIESTLEY; NO PRESBYTERIAN- 
IsM; DAMN THE PRESBYTERIANS,’ &c., &c.; 
and, at one time, I was followed by a number 
of boys, who left their play, repeating what 
they had seen on the walls and shouting out, 
‘Damn Priestley ; damn him, damn him, for 
ever, for ever,’ &c. &c. This was no doubt a 
lesson which they had been taught by their 
parents, and what they, I fear, had learned 
from their superiors.”—Appeal to the Public 
on the Subject of the Riots at Birmingham. 
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of children; a man who was hated only 
by those who did not know him, and 
who charmed away the bitterest pre- 
judices in personal intercourse ; a man 
who never lost a friend, and the best 
testimony to whose worth is the gener- 
ous and tender warmth with which his 
many friends vied with one another in 
rendering him substantial help, in all 
the crises of his career. 

The unspotted purity of Priestley’s 
life, the strictness of his performance of 
every duty, his transparent sincerity, the 
unostentatious and deep-seated piety 
which breathes through all his corre- 
spondence, are in themselves a sufficient 
refutation of the hypothesis, invented by 
bigots to cover uncharitableness, that 
such opinions as his must arise from 
moral defects. And his statue will 
do as good service as the brazen image 
that was set upon a pole before the 
Israelites, if those who have been bitten 
by the fiery serpents of sectarian hatred, 
which still haunt this wilderness of a 
world, are made whole by looking upon 
the image of a heretic, who was yet a 
saint, 

Though Priestley did not believe in 
the natural immortality of man, he held 
with an almost naive realism, that man 
would be raised from the dead by a 
direct exertion of the power of God, 
and thenceforward be immortal. And it 
may be as well for those who may be 
shocked by this doctrine to know, that 
views, substantially identical with Priest- 
ley’s, have been advocated, since his time, 
by two prelates of the Anglican Church : 
by Dr. Whately, Archbishop of Dublin, 
in his well-known “ Essays ;”!jand by 
Dr. Courtenay, Bishop of Kingston in 
Jamaica, the first edition of whose re- 
markable book ‘On the Future States,” 
dedicated to Archbishop Whately, was 
published in 1843and the second in 1857. 
According to Bishop Courtenay, 

“The death of the body will cause a cessa- 
tion of all the activity of the mind by way 


of natural consequence ; to. continue for ever 
UNLEss the Creator should interfere.” 





1 First Series. ‘*On Some of the Pecu- 
liarities of the Christian Religion.” Essay I. 
Revelation of a Future State. 
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And again :— 


“The natural end of human existence is the 
‘first death,’ the dreamless slumber of the 
grave, wherein man lies spell-bound, soul and 
body, under the dominion of sin and death— 
that whatever modes of conscious existence, 
whatever future states of ‘life’ or of ‘tor- 
ment’ beyond Hades are reserved for man, 
are results of our blessed Lord’s victory over 
sin and death ; that the resurrection of the dead 
must be preliminary to their entrance into 
either of the future states, and that the nature 
and even existence of these states, and even 
the mere fact that there is a futurity of con- 
sciousness, can be known on/y through God’s 
revelation of Himself in the Person and the 
Gospel of His Son,” p. 389. 


And now hear Priestley :— 


“ Man, according to this system [of material- 
ism], is no more than we now see of him. His 
being commences at the time of his conception 
or perhaps at an earlier period. The corporeal 
and mental faculties, in being in the same 
substance, grow, ripen, and decay together ; 
and whenever the system is dissolved it con- 
tinues in a state of dissolution till it shali 
please that Almighty Being who called it into 
existence to restore it to life again.” —Matter 
and Spirit, p. 49. 


And again :— 


“The doctrine of the Scripture is, that God 
made man of the dust of the ground, and by 
simply animating this organized matter, made 
man that living percipient and intelligent being 
that he is. According to Revelation, death is a 
state of rest and insensibility and our only 
though sure hope of a future life is founded on 
the doctrine of the resurrection of the whole 
man at some distant period; this assurance 
being sufficiently confirmed to us both by the 
evident tokens of a Divine commission attend- 
ing the persons who delivered the doctrine, and 
especially by the actual resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, which is more authentically attested 
than any other fact in history.”—Jbid, p. 247. 


We all know that “a saint in crape 
is twice a saint in lawn;” but it is not 
yet admitted that the views which are 
consistent with such saintliness in lawn, 
become diabclical when held by a mere 
dissenter.” 


2 Not only is Priestley at one with Bishop 
Courtenay in this matter, but with Hartley and 
Bonnet, both of them stout champions of 
Christianity. Moreover, Archbishop Whate- 
ly’s essay is little better than an expansion of 
the first paragraph of Hume's famous essay on 
the Immortality of the Soul :—“ By the mere 
light of reason it seems difficult to prove the 
immortality of the soul ; the arguments for it 
are commouly derived either from metaphysical 
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I am not here either to defend, or to 
attack Priestley’s philosophical views, 
and I cannot say that I am personally 
disposed to attach much value to epis- 
copal authority in philosophical ques- 
tions ; but it seems right to call atten- 
tion to the fact, that those of Priestley’s 
opinions which have brought most 
odium upon him, have been openly pro- 
mulgated, without challenge, by persons 
occupying the highest positions in the 
State Church. 

I must confess that what interests me 
most about Priestley’s materialism, is 
the evidence that he saw dimly the seed 
of destruction which such materialism 
carries within its own bosom. In the 
course of his reading for his “ History 
of Discoveries Relating to Vision, Light, 
and Colours,” he had come upon the 
speculations of Boscovich and Michell, 
and had been led to admit the suffi- 
ciently obvious truth that our know- 
ledge of matter is a knowledge of its 
properties ; and that of its substance— 
if it have a substance—we know no- 
thing. And this led to the further 
admission that, so far as we can know, 
there may be no difference between the 
substance of matter and the substance 
of spirit (“Disquisitions,” p. 16). A step 
further would have shown Priestley that 
his materialism was, in substance, very 
little different from the Idealism of his 
contemporary, the Bishop of Cloyne. 


As Priestley’s philosophy is mainly a 
clear statement of the views of the 
deeper thinkers of his day, so are his 
political conceptions based upon those of 
Locke. Locke’s aphorism that “the end 
of government is the good of mankind,” 
is thus expanded by Priestley :— 

“It must necessarily be understood there- 
fore, whether it be expressed or not, that all 
people live in society for their mutual advan- 
tage ; so that the good and happiness of the 
members, that is, of the majority of the mem- 


But it is in 


topics, or moral, or physical. 
reality the Gospel, and the Gospel alone, that 
has brought life and immortality to light.” 
It is impossible to imagine that a man of 


Whately’s tastes and acquirements had not 
read Hume or Hartley, though he refers to 
neither. 
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bers, of any state, is the great standard by 
which everything relating to that state must 
finally be determined.” * 


The little sentence here interpolated, 
“that is, of the majority of the members 
of any state,” appears to be that passage 
which suggested to Bentham, according 
to his own acknowledgment, the famous 
“ greatest happiness” formula, which by 
substituting “happiness” for “good,” 
has converted a noble into an ignoble 
principle. But I do not call to mind 
that there is any utterance in* Locke 
quite so outspoken as the following 
passage in the “Essay on the First 
Principles of Government.” After lay- 
ing down as “a fundamental maxim in 
all governments,” the proposition that 
“kings, senators, and nobles” are “the 
servants of the public,” Priestley goes 
on to say :— 


** But in the largest states, if the abuses of 
the government should at any time be great 
and manifest ; if the servants of the people, 
forgetting their masters and their masters’ 
interest, should pursue a separate one of their 
own ; if, instead of considering that they are 
made for the people, they should consider the 
people as made for them ; if the oppressions 
and violation of right should be great, flagrant, 
and universally resented; if the tyrannical 
governors should have no friends but a few 
sycophants, who had long preyed upon the 
vitals of their fellow-citizens, and who might 
be expected to desert a government whenever 
their interests should be detached from it ; if, 
in consequence of these circumstances, it should 
become manifest that the risk which would be 
run in attempting a revolution would betrifling, 
and the oaks which might be apprehended 
from it were far less than those which were 
actually suffered and which were daily increas- 
ing ; in the name of God, I ask, what principles 
are those which ought to restrain an injured 
and insulted people from asserting their natu- 
ral rights, and from changing or even punish- 
ing their governors—that is, their servants— 
who had abused their trust, or from altering 
the whole form of their government, if it ap- 
peared to be of a structure so liable to abuse?” 


As a Dissenter, subject to the opera- 
tion of the Corporation and Test Acts, 
and as a Unitarian, excluded from the 
benefit of the Toleration Act, it is not 
surprising to find that Priestley had 
very definite opinions about Ecclesiasti- 
cal Establishments ; the only wonder is 

‘* Essay on the First Principles of Govern- 
ment.” Second edition, 1771, p. 13. 
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that these opinion were so moderate as 
the following passages show them to 
have been :— 


“Ecclesiastical authority may have been 
necessary in the infant state of society, and, 
for the same reason, it may perhaps continue 
to be, in some degree, necessary as long as 
pre | is imperfect ; and therefore may not be 
entirely abolished till civil governments have 
onivell at a much greater degree of perfection. 
If, therefore, I were asked whether I should 
a of the immediate dissolution of all 
the ecclesiastical establishments in Europe, I 
should answer, No. . . . Let experiment be 
first made of alterations, or, which is the same 
thing, of better establishments than the present. 
Let them be reformed in many essential arti- 
cles, and then not thrown aside entirely till it 
be found by experience that no good can be 
made of them.” 


Priestley goes on to suggest four such 
reforms of a capital nature :— 


“1. Let the Articles of Faith to be sub- 
scribed by candidates for the ministry be 
greatly reduced. In the formulary of the 
Church of England, might not thirty-eight 
out of the thirty-nine be very well spared? It 
is a reproach to any Christian establishment 
if every man cannot claim the benefit of it 
who can say that he believes in the religion of 
Jesus Christ as it is set forth in the New Tes- 
tament. You say the terms are so general 
that even Deists would quibble and insinuate 
themselves. I answer that all the articles 
which are subscribed at present, by no means 
exclude Deists who will prevaricate ; and upon 
this scheme you would at least exclude fewer 
honest men.” ! 


The second reform suggested is the 
equalization, in proportion to work done, 
of the stipends of the clergy; the 
third, the exclusion of the bishops from 
Parliament ; and the fourth, complete 
toleration, so that’ every man may enjoy 
the rights of a citizen, and be qualified 
to serve his country, whether he belong 
to the Established Church or not. 

Opinions such as those I have quoted, 
respecting the duties and the responsi- 
bilities of governors, are the common- 
places of modern Liberalism ; and Priest- 
ley’s views on Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ments would, I fear, meet with but a 
cool reception, as altogether too con- 
servative, from a large proportion of 
the lineal descendants of the people who 


1 “Utility of Establishments,” in ** Essay on 
First Principles of Government,” p. 198. 1771. 
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taught their children to cry “ Damn 
Priestley ;” and, with that love for the 
practical application of science which is 
the source of the greatness of Birming- 
ham, tried to set fire to the doctor’s 
house with sparks from his own elec- 
trical machine ; thereby giving the man 
they called an incendiary and raiser of 
sedition against Church and King, an 
appropriately experimental illustration 
of the nature of arson and riot. 


If I have succeeded in putting before 
you the main features of Priestley’s 
work, its value will become apparent, . 
when we compare the condition of the 
English nation, as he knew it, with its 
present state. 

The fact that France has been for 
eighty-five years, trying, without much 
success, to right herself after the great 
storm of the Revolution, is aot un- 
frequently cited among us, as an in- 
dication of some inherent incapacity 
for self-government among the French 
people. I think, however, that English- 
men who argue thus, forget that, from 
the meeting of the Long Parliament in 
1640, to the last Stuart rebellion, in 
1745, is a hundred and five years, and 
that, in the middle of the last century, 
we had but just safely freed ourselves 
from our Bourbons and all that they 
represented. The corruption of our 
state was as bad as that of the Second 
Empire. Bribery was the instrument 
of government, and peculation its re- 
ward. Four-fifths of the seats in the 
House of Commons were more or less 
openly dealt with as property. A minis- 
ter had to consider the state of the vote 
market, and the sovereign secured a 
sufficiency of “king’s friends” by pay- 
ments allotted with retail, rather than 
royal, sagacity. 

Barefaced and brutal immorality and 
intemperance pervaded the land, from 
the highest to the lowest classes of 
society. The Established Church was 
torpid, so far as it was not a scandal ; 
but those who dissented from it came 
within the meshes of the Act of Uni- 
formity, the Test Act, and the Corpora- 
tion Act. By law, such a man as Priest- 
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ley, being a Unitarian, could neither 
teach nor preach, and was liable to ruin- 
ous fines and long imprisonment.’ In 
those days, the guns that were pointed 
by the Church against the Dissenters 
were shotted. The law was a cesspool 
of iniquity and cruelty. Adam Smith 
was a new prophet whom few regarded, 
and commerce was hampered by idiotic 
impediments, and ruined by still more 
absurd help, on the part of government. 

Birmingham, though already the cen- 
tre of a considerable industry, was a 
mere village as compared with its pres- 
ent extent. People who travelled went 
about armed, by reason of the abund- 
ance of highwaymen and the paucity 
and inefficiency of the police. Stage 
coaches had not reached Birmingham, 
and it took three days to get to London. 
Even canals were a recent and much- 
opposed invention. 

Newton had laid the foundation of 
a mechanical conception of the physical 
universe: Hartley, putting a modern face 
upon ancient materialism, bad extended 
that mechanical conception to psycho- 
logy ; Linnzus and Haller were begin- 
ning to introduce method and order into 
the chaotic accumulation of biological 
facts. But those parts of physical science 
which deal with heat, electricity, and 
magnetism, and above all, chemistry, in 
the modern sense, can hardly be said 
to have had an existence. No one knew 
that two of the old elemental bodies, 
air and water, are compounds, and that 
a third, fire, is not a substance but a 
motion. The great industries that have 
grown out of the applications of modern 
scientific discoveries had no existence, 
and the man who should have foretold 
their coming into being in the days of 
his son, would have been regarded as a 
mad enthusiast. 

In common with many other ex- 
cellent persons, Priestley believed that 
man is capable of reaching, and will 
eventually attain, perfection. If the 
temperature of space presented no ob- 
stacle, I should be glad to entertain 
the same idea; but judging from 

1 In 1732 Doddridge was cited for teaching 
without the Bishop’s leave, at Northampton. 
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the past progress of our species, I am 
afraid that the globe will have cooled 
down so far, before the advent of this 
natural millennium, that we shall be, at 
best, perfected Esquimaux. For all 
practical purposes, however, it is enough 
that man may visibly improve his con- 
dition in the course of a century or so. 
And, if the picture of the state of things 
in Priestley’s time, which I have just 
drawn, have any pretence to accuracy, I 
think it must be admitted that there has 
been a considerable change for the better. 

I need not advert to the well-worn 
topic of material advancement, in a 
place in which the very stones testify 
to that progress—in the town of Watt 
and of Boulton. I will only remark, in 
passing, that material advancement has 
its share in moral and intellectual pro- 
gress. Becky Sharp’s acute remark that 
it is not difficult to be virtuous on ten 
thousand a year, has its application to 
nations ; and it is futile to expect a 
hungry and squalid population to be 
anything but violent and gross. But 
as regards other than material welfare, 
although perfection is not yet in sight 
—even from the mast-head—it is surely 
true that things are much better than 
they were. 

Take the upper and middle classes as 
a whole, and it may be said that open 
immorality and gross intemperance have 
vanished. Four and six-bottle men are 
as extinct as the dodo. Women do not 
gamble, and talk modelled upon Dean 
Swift's “Art of Polite Conversation,” 
would be tolerated in no decent kitchen. 

Members of the legislature are not to 
be bought ; and constituents are awaken- 
ing to the fact that votes must not be 
sold—even for such trifles as rabbits and 
tea and cake. Political power has passed 
into the hands of the masses of the peo- 
ple. Those whom Priestley calls their 
servants have recognized their position, 
and have requested the master to be so 
good as to go to school and fit himself 
for the administration of his property. 
No civil disability attaches to any one 
on theological grounds, and the highest 
offices of the state are open to Papist, 
Jew, or Secularist. 
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Whatever men’s opinions as to the 
policy of Establishment, no one can 
hesitate to admit that the clergy of the 
Church are men of pure life and con- 
versation, zealous in the discharge of 
their duties, and, at present, apparently, 
more bent on prosecuting one another 
than on meddling with Dissenters. 
Theology itself has broadened so much, 
that Anglican divines put forward doc- 
trines more liberal than those of Priest- 
ley ; and, in our state-supported churches, 
one listener may hear a sermon to which 
Bossuet might have given his approba- 
tion, while'!another may hear a discourse 
in which Socrates would find nothing 
new. 

But great as these changes may be, 
they sink into insignificance beside the 
progress of physical science, whether we 
consider the improvement of methods 
of investigation, or the increase in 
bulk of solid knowledge. Consider 
that the labours of Laplace, of Young, 
of Davy, and of Faraday; of Cuvier, 
of Lamarck, and of Robert Brown; 
of Von Baer, and of Schwann; of 
Smith and of Hutton, have all been 
carried on since Priestley discovered 
oxygen ; and consider that they are now 
things of the past, concealed by the indus- 
try of those who have built upon them, 
as the first founders of a coral reef are 
hidden beneath the life’s work of their 
successors; consider that the methods 
of physical science are slowly spreading 
into all investigations, and that proofs 
as valid as those required by her canons 
of investigation, are being demanded of 
all doctrines which ask for men’s assent ; 
and you will have a faint image of the 
astounding difference in this respect be- 
tween the nineteenth century and the 
eighteenth. 
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If we ask what is the deeper meaning 
of all these vast changes, I think there 
can be but one reply. They mean that 
reason has asserted and exercised her 
primacy over all provinces of human 
activity : that ecclesiastical authority has 
been relegated to its proper place ; that 
the good of the governed has been 
finally recognized as the end of govern- 
ment, and the complete responsibility 
of governors to the people as its means ; 
and that the dependence of natural 
phenomena in general, on the laws of 
action of what we call matter has be- 
come an axiom. 

But it was to bring these things 
about, and to enforce the recognition of 
these truths, that Joseph Priestley la- 
boured. If the nineteenth century is 
other and better than the eighteenth, 
it is to him and to such men as he, that 
we owe the change. If the twentieth 
century is to be better than the nine- 
teenth, it will be because there are 
among us men who walk in Priestley’s 
footsteps. 

Such men are not those whom their 
own generation delights to honour; 
such men, in fact, rarely trouble them- 
selves about honour, but ask, in another 
spirit than Falstaff’s, ‘‘ What is honour? 
Who hath it? He that died o’ Wed- 
nesday.” But whether Priestley’s lot 
be theirs, and a future generation, in 
justice and in gratitude, set up their 
statues; or whether their names and 
fame are blotted out from remem- 
brance, their work will live as long as 
time endures, To all eternity, the sum 
of truth and right will have been in- 
creased by their means ; to all eternity, 
falsehood and injustice will be the 
weaker because they have lived. 


T. H. Huxtey. 
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CASTLE DALY : 


THE STORY OF AN IRISH HOME THIRTY YEARS AGO. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Tue Daly establishment had been re- 
duced since the beginning of the winter 
by the defection of two English servants 
whom Mrs. Daly had brought to the 
new house with her, and who had been 
frightened away early in the year by 
the loneliness of Eagle’s Edge and the 
miseries of the famine year. An anxious 
consultation with Ellen over ways and 
means had induced Pelham to persuade 
his mother not to replace them till the 
times improved, so that the kitchen 
regions were now only tenanted by one 
old woman and a girl and boy, over 
whose doings Ellen was obliged to exer- 
cise active supervision to prevent her 
mother’s notions of comfort and pro- 
priety from being outraged a dozen 
times a day. She made a hasty incur- 
sion into the back premises before she 
opened the door to Pelham and the 
guests he was bringing with him ; called 
old Bridget from telling her beads in 
the chimney corner, and summoned 
Patsy and Kathleen from a flirtation in 
the wash-house, to attend to the business 
of the evening. Then she went to the 
front of the house and stood in the 
porch, holding up the stable lantern, 
by whose light Patsy had been doing 
his courtship, as a beacon to assist 
the visitors in their progress from 
the yard where they had dismounted, 
through the straggling wind-grieved 
shrubs, and up the broken path to 
the front door. The scene had greatly 
changed since she had looked from the 
same spot in the morning. The clouds, 
which had lain then like silver ridges 
in the western sky, making a shining 
background for the Maam Turks to 
rear their dark heads against, had now 
spread over the whole horizon, and, 


swooping down the sides of the hills, 
filled the valley with wreaths of mist 
and slanting sheets of rain. It was like 
looking down into a chaos of seething 
elements, smoke and water curdled con- 
fusedly together, while the solid features 
of the landscape loomed through, ghost- 
like and dim, as if they were taking un- 
certain shape for the first time from the 
boiling caldron of creation. Ellen was 
well used to the rapid changes of weather 
peculiar to the country, and could see 
almost as much to admire in the moun- 
tains when they were wrapt in rain as 
when they slept in peace with the sun- 
shine on their heads. But the effect on 
a stranger’s eyes of the mountain farm- 
house seen in such a storm was not 
cheerful. 

One pair of eyes on which the lighted 
porch loomed as a goal, to be reached 
through the blinding rain barrier, grew 
very dark and pitiful as they looked, 
taking mental note of all the accessories 
of the picture, and putting them aside 
for future consideration, while their 
owner cautiously picked his way through 
the rain pools and stones of the path. 

“Yes, it is a horribly melancholy 
place for them to live in ; you are quite 
right, Lesbia, we ought to try and tempt 
them away whenever we can.” 

By this time the murmur of voices 
close at hand had reached Ellen’s ears, 
and she descried through the gloom two 
figures, one wearing a habit and lady’s 
hat, and neither as tall as Pelham, push- 
ing their way between the wet over- 
hanging shrubs. Heedless of rain and 
soaked gravel she ran forward to meet 
them. 

“Ts Pelham with you? 


Has any- 
thing happened ? 


Speak low, the win- 


dow is open, and mamma is listening,” 
she cried, holding out a hand vaguely 
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towards the two, without any spoken 
greeting. John Thornley took the hand 
in his, and felt how cold and trembling 
it was. 

“Pelham is in the yard holding his 
horse while Patsy puts ours into the 
stables, and nothing whatever is the 
matter,” he said. ‘ Do younever mean 
to see me all the rest of your life 
Miss Daly, without suspecting me of 
being the bearer of bad news? I am 
afraid you must hate the sight of me.” 

Ellen did not suppose that it mattered 
much to him or anybody else whether 
she did hate the sight of him or not; 
and she was too busy greeting Lesbia to 
have an answer ready for this remark. 

“Dear Babette, how kind of you to 
find your way out here in such weather. 
Your habit must be soaked through. 
Come in quickly, to the kitchen fire first 
if you don’t mind, while I prepare 
mamma to see you, and tell her that 
Pelham is safe. It is very silly to be 
so nervous, I know, but I believe fear 
is catching, and you can’t be surprised 
that mamma should have a dread of 
sudden news.” 

“ T did not say I was surprised,” put in 
John blankly, wondering what unlucky 
spirit of mal & propos always made him 
say something to Ellen Daly that 
sounded like censure. 

He chose to feel too much snubbed to 
come forward uninvited into the circle 
of firelight in the kitchen towards which 
Ellen dragged Lesbia, but stood leaning 
against the door-post, dripping little 
pools of water from his macintosh on to 
the floor, and watching what went on 
within, while Ellen thrust Lesbia down 
into the three-cornered chair by the 
hearth, and proceeded to lift off the 
heavy cape of her habit, and deal with 
the wet knots and tangles of her hat- 
strings and veil. He was so absorbed 
in looking, that when she darted into a 
dark corner and reappeared with a heavy 
wooden pail of peat sods in her hands, 
he let her drag it across the kitchen and 
land it safely in front of the fire before 
he had presence of mind to come 
forward with offers of help. When he 
did make his way to the hearth, he 
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stood looking at the peat pail with such 
an expression of horror that Ellen could 
not help laughing in his face, as she 
rubbed away the red ridges the iron 
handle had left on her fingers. 

“You carried that great heavy thing 
all that distance yourself,” he said. 

“ Yes, I did; I don’t remember that 
you helped me, Mr. Thornley,” she 
answered gaily. 

“You might have asked me; I was 
there.” 

“Yes, you were there, but to tell you 
the truth I did not want your help. If 
you mean to go on wearing your wet 
coat I had rather you stood in the 


passage and let it drip there, instead of . 


just in front of the fire, where I shall 
have to kneel soon to make the 
toast.” 

“John, I do believe you are half 
asleep,” said Lesbia ; “ you have no idea 
how stupid you look standing up in 
your dripping overcoat.” 

John took off his overcoat, and 
planted himself in front of the peat- 
pail, but was not quick enough to 
secure the peat tongs, with which Ellen 
proceeded to pile up the fire, 

“Show me the place where this has 
to be carried back,” he demanded when 
she had finished her task. 

“Tt is not going to be’ put back in 
its place just yet; there must be a fire 
lighted in the room where Lesbia will 
have to sleep to-night ; and as Kathleen 
has evidently quite lost her wits at the 
sight of visitors, and Patsy is in the 
stables, and Bridget laying the cloth in 
the dining-room, I think the shortest 
way will be to do it myself.” 

“No, I shall do it” 

“You! the notion of an Englishman 
knowing how to lay a peat fire!” 

“You must really let me.” 

“Tl be much obliged to you, Mr. 
Thornley, if you'll carry the pail across 
the passage, but after that you had 
better come back here and sit by the 
fire with Lesbia till your rooms are 
ready.” 

She took up a lamp and the peat- 
tongs, and led the way across the pas- 
sage into a bedroom, and he followed ; 
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but when he had deposited his burden 
and received her smile of thanks and 
little nod of dismissal, he could not 
make up his mind to leave her. She 
thought him somewhat stupid and tire- 
some for standing upright by the 
chimney-piece while the fire-lighting 
business progressed, his helpless hands 
hanging down, or making vague dashes 
to reach her things she did not want, 
or drag the peat pail into corners 
where it was not required to be. 

If he really cared particularly to study 
the art of piling peat-sods scientifically, 
she thought he need not have chosen 
to do it in wet clothes, in a cold 
room ; and that there was no occasion 
to look so profoundly melancholy over 
the lesson. 

“There,” she said, arising from her 
knees when she had applied the match, 
and the little tongues of flame were 
shooting gaily from fibre to fibre of the 
carefully arranged cone of sods, “do 
you think you shall know how to do 
that another time?’ 

“T can’t imagine how you come to 
know how to do it,” he answered, as 
his eye fell on the white taper fingers 
that had been so busy, and then tra- 
velled upwards to the fair, soft, deli- 
cately-tinted face. 

“T will explain the mystery if you 
like, though it involves a revelation 
which Pelham and my English cousins 
consider very humiliating to Connor 
and me. We, both of us, passed the 
first years of our lives in a mountain 
cabin. Mamma had always very delicate 
health, the country did not agree with 
her, and papa insisted on our being 
sent out to nurse, as used to be the 
fashion for everybody in our rank 
of life in this part of the world when 
papa was young. 1 was left long 
enough with my foster-mother to re- 
member the cabin life perfectly ; and 
I know two or three things, besides 
how to build up peat-fires, that you 
will never know if you live to be a hun- 
dred, and study all the books in the 
world. One is, exactly how it feels to 
run about barefoot on a turfy mountain 
side ona spring morning early, and how 


delicious potatoes dipped in egg-noggin 
taste when you come in afterwards and 
sit on the cabin step, with the sweet peat- 
smoke curling round you—a sensible 
Connaught pig munching the parings at 
your side, and a brood of downy little 
goslings stumbling over your feet. You 
would not think the peasants such 
savages for living in the way they do, 
if you happened to know how pleasant 
all that is.” 

“I can’t promise to be an immediate 
convert to the convenience of pig- 
haunted cabins, but I give in about the 
peat-smoke from this night. I promise 
to find it the most delicious scent in the 
world, and to like no fire so well as a 
peat fire.” 

“You must have been very cold when 
you came in then,” exclaimed Ellen, sur- 
prised. “You shall have time for the 
good impression to be confirmed, for now, 
as you have borne my first humiliating 
confession so well without any of the 
triumph over me I expected, I will tell 
you something else. This is your fire 
I have been lighting. I sent old 
Bridget to make up one for Lesbia 
when I looked into the dining-room 
just now to speak to mamma. This 
room and fire are for you.” 

She looked up playfully into his grave 
face, and was puzzled to meet no re- 
sponsive smile of thanks, no glance up, 
even of the eyes that had sought the 
ground when she began to speak. 

She could not guess that he was 
afraid to look up or speak, because the 
thought that she should have acted 
servant to him was more than his reve- 
rential chivalrous heart, that knew itself 
hid under such a cold crust of reserve 
could bear. 

When the door closed behind her he 
crossed his arms on the chimney-piece, 
and leaning his head on them and star- 
ing down at the fire, saw it all over 
again. One by one the rapid changes 
in the face, which he now acknow- 
ledged to be the dearest face in all the 
world to him, rose up before his eyes 
and photographed themselves in his 
memory, so as never to be forgotten 
again. The patient weariness that was 
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now the prevailing expression when 
the face was at rest (he had not failed 
when she was kneeling by the fire and 
looking down to observe the red lines 
round the eyes that told of recent tears), 
the flicker of amusement that brought 
light and life back to the countenance 
at once, the playful curl of defiance on 
the smiling lips, the glow of interest 
when speaking ; lights and shades that 
followed each other as quickly as the 
shadow and sunshine on the moun- 
tain sides on a windy day, and had the 
self-same magical glamour of beauty 
about them. He tried hard to find 
something to criticize, to satisfy his con- 
science as to his loyalty to his old 
ideals. Bride would not have stood 
there and talked, and shown her 
thoughts to a comparative stranger, 
without any special reason for doing 
the little excitement of an unex- 
pected influx of visitors would not have 
changed her mood from a tearful to a 
talkative one all at once. Could there 
be worth er persistence in feelings that 
followed each other so lightly? Was 
there not a want of dignity in such easy 
communicativeness shown indifferently 
toevery one ; for it was no special mark 
of friendliness to himself, he perfectly 
understood. He tried to think he did 
not like it—that a person of such a 
nature could have no confidence to give 
that would be of any value; nothing 
in her to make real intimacy worth 
striving for—but it would not do, he 
could not wish any change in her. She 
was just herself, she had got into his 
heart and he must worship her. Why 
should not the lily open out its leaves 
and show all its golden heart ? The sun 
and the wind that visited it might be 
dazzled by its white sheen and the 
lustre of gold in its depths, but its 
proud, pure head held itself unsullied 
and apart, however many gazers came. 
What nonsense comparisons are, 
John caught himself up, ashamed end 
annoyed at the extravagances into 
which his thoughts were rising. He 
had schooled himself all his life against 
exaggeration, or excess of feeling of any 
kind. Heavy responsibilities laid on 
No. 180.—voL. XXX. 
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him had sobered him early; he had 
been used to say that in his life he had 
never had, and hoped never to have, time 
for sentiment. Sober duties that had to 
be met with well-regulated energies and 
sober judgment, had succeeded each 
other too rapidly to leave him any in- 
terval for dreaming; and of all kinds 
of dreams he was most resolute against 
love dreams. If he ever fell in love, he 
had meant it to be with such sober cer- 
tainty of fitness and possibility as 
would provide against the waste of 
energy, thought, and life, that he held to 
be the worst result of disappointment 
in such a matter. 

And now that it had come, in a very 
different guise to any he had intended, 
was there still time to turn it away? 
Did he wish to’turn it away? His 
thoughts flew back through the events 
of the last eight months, since the 
autumn evening when Ellen and Connor 
had appeared suddenly at Castle Daly, 
concentrating all their joys and sorrows 
into a bitter-sweet draught which his 
spirit seemed to taste. His first amused 
distant admiration, and Bride’s disdain 
of it. The pitifulness of that night in 
Dennis’s cabin, when the playful girl 
he had half-admired, half-feared, had 
seemed to him transformed into an angel 
of consolation and strength. The long 
dumb pain of seeing her grief through 
the dreary weeks that followed, and 
having to stand quite apart from it, 
feeling every tear of hers he saw fall 
like a weight on his heart,-and possess- 
ing no power to comfort. The meetings 
since they had left Castle Daly; the 
senseless keen pangs of mortification at 
heedless little words and phrases, that 
perhaps were not meant to carry any 
pain with them ; the equally senseless 
keen pleasure called up by smiles or 
thanks, or sentences of acquiescence in 
something he had said, which reasonably 
could not be made to bear the weight 
of signification attributed to them at 
the time. The underlying satisfaction 
that through all the winter had been the 
secret spring of his content, arising from 
the fact that unknown to herself, he was 
protecting her and hers, standing every 
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day between them and a great flood of 
calamity, that would overwhelm them 
but for his unmeasured exertions and 
watchfulness. Ah, yes! and that was 
the consideration which must deter- 
mine his course. The question no longer 
was—whether or not this love would 
end in his own good and well-being. 
He had made himself necessary to them 
—to her; and as long as she had no 
one else to look after her interests and 
protect her, he would not desert hi 
post, let the pain be what it would to 
himself. When his thoughts reached 
this point, John raised his head from 
his arms, drew a long breath, and began 
to move about the room and get ready 
for dinner. If Ellen had passed a rubi- 
con, and taken a resolution that rainy 
afternoon, so had he; he looked the 
future in the face, and with his eyes 
open accepted a love which he had very 
little hope would ever bring joy into 
his life. He did not say to himself that 
there are some sorts of pain better than 
joy, or some sorts of giving that tran- 
scend taking a millionfold, and that life 
is indeed more than meat; for he had 
not come yet to give such clear account 
to himself of what was working within 
him ; but he felt the calm and strength 
that a deliberate putting away of self- 
seeking always brings with it. 

Ellen, meanwhile, had really thrust 
aside all sad thoughts, in the bustle and 
actual hard work that under present 
circumstances an unexpected inroad of 
visitors to such a house entailed. When 
Lesbia had been taken to her room, and 
furnished with a change of dress—the 
selection of which from Ellen’s ward- 
robe had given rise to a good deal of 
chatter and reference to old times be- 
tween the two girls—Ellen returned to 
the kitchen, and found Pelham standing 
by the fire, with an expression of much 
anxiety, mingled with a certain triumph, 
on his handsome face. She lifted up 
her hands with pretended amazement 
and horror at his doings. 

“ T would not have believed it of you, 
Pelham ! You to have been guilty of the 
indiscreet Irish hospitality of bringing 
hungry visitors to a house where there 


is not a scrap of food for them to eat. 
Yes, it is true, there is no use in your 
turning pale now, or grumbling at me, for 
I can’t help it. Our tiresome hens are 
not laying as well as they did, and I 
gave away two eggs this morning for a 
girl that is dying, and I must keep all 
I have left for mamma, so there is abso- 
lutely nothingin the house butsome bread 
and the leg and wing of a chicken that 
old Bridget has fricasseed for yourdinner, 
and that you must eat on pain of break- 
ing mamma’s heart. What could you 
be thinking of, to expose our famine 
Castle to such keen eyes as those I have 
shut up in the panelled bedroom over 
there? I should not have expected it 
of you.” 

“Well, there is a boy now at the 
door. I made them ride on as we passed 
through Lenane, and went into the 
market to see if I could get hold of any- 
thing. There was not a bit of meat to 
be had ; but I secured a white loaf and 
some cakes—the last bit of bread there 
was in the town; and I bought some 
decent fish that I spied in a tub bya 
cabin door, and that a woman told me 
she had caught out of the creek this 
morning in her petticoat. It’s a poor 
kind of fish, ’m afraid ; but it will be 
something to eat. I had it put intoa 
basket, and hired a boy to run after us 
with it, and he has just arrived.” 

“ How clever of you, Pelham ; you 
are worth a hundred of Connor and me 
for foresight. I suppose these purchases 
will have made a great hole in next 
week’s allowance,and some one will have 
to pinch for them ; but, never mind, we 
won't grudge. We'll have two dishes 
on the table, and piles of toast, and for 
four or five hours we'll fancy ourselves 
in the land of plenty again. I'll do my 
best with the fish to make it pass for a 
dainty, and I don’t suppose either of 
the Thornleys has much discernment. 
I should be quite easy if I were sure it 
was last year’s little Babette who was 
going to sup with us; I could make her 
think we were having a pic-nic, and en- 
joying ourselves immensely ; but you 
know there is a degree of uncertainty in 
that quarter now. I left little Babette 
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in my room, dressing in my old pink 
silk, that she used to covet rather last 
year ; but it may be the great heiress, 
Miss Maynard, who walks into the 
dining-room.” 

“J don’t at all know what you mean. 
I have never seen anything of the dif- 
ference you speak of.” 

“No, I dare say not; you are too 
snubby yourself ever to be snubbed ; 
but what induced you to invite them 
here, and why did they come ?” 

“T met them on the road between 
Good People’s Hollow and Lenane. 
They had been spending the morning 
with Anne O’Flaherty, and said that 
they had intended to call on our mother, 
but had been detained at the Hollow, 
discussing relief measures with Anne. 
It was raining fast, and Eagle’s Edge 
was nearer than the Castle, so I pro- 
posed that they should come on with 
me and stay the night. I hardly ex- 
pected they would have consented ; but 
Thornley said that he had business to 
speak to me about—and I certainly 
thought that she—that he, I mean—in 
point of fact, that both of them rather 
caught at the idea of coming here.” 

“ Ah, I wonder if she can have heard.” 
The words escaped from Ellen’s lips 
involuntarily, and then a look of per- 
plexity crossed her face, and she stopped 
short. 

“What is the matter? What do you 
suppose she can have heard ?” 

“ Nothing—nothing !—don’t look at 
me like that, Pelham ; you know I say 
silly things often.” 

He came close to her, and detained 
her when she would have escaped, by 
holding her wrists tightly, looking down 
into her changing face, with eyes full of 
dark fire. 

“Yes, yes!—but silly or not, I 
choose to hear this!—What have you 
got in your mind? You have no busi- 
ness to have suspicions of her that you 
we ashamed to speak out.” 

“No, I know I ought not. Dear 
Pelham, I so hate myself for being such 
a sieve, that I should like to bite my 
tongue out. It was only that I had a 
letter from Connor this afternoon, and 
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I wondered whether by chance she could 
have heard anything that made her want 
to talk to me about him.” 

“ By chance! I wish by chance you 
would give a straightforward answer. 
How could Miss Maynard possibly 
know anything about a letter of yours 
that only arrived this afternoon? You 
don’t mean to insinuate, do you, that 
she and Connor correspond ?” 

**No—of course not. Please, let me 
go, Pelham ; I know I am very silly—I 
wish I could hold my tongue.” 

“That is not the chief thing to be 
wished ; what I wish is that you would 
not concoct mysteries. I don’t know 
what it is between Connor and you that 
makes you always seem to be living in 
a web of plots. I suppose you like it ; 
but it is perfectly hateful to me to live 
among people whose doings I can’t un- 
derstand ; and I beg, that at all events, 
you won't draw into your mysteries 
those who naturally prefer straight- 
forward ways. At least, don’t insinuate 
stratagems that don’t exist, as if you 
could not believe in such a thing as a 
truthful person.” 

The indignant tones and looks were 
very hard to bear; the colour flew to 
Ellen’s face, and an eager vindication of 
her own straightforwardness rose to her 
lips. Then she remembered Connor's 
letter, and the secret sympathy she had 
that afternoon resolved to give to him 
and his friends. “I have crossed the 
Rubicon now, and I don’t think you 
are the girl to shrink from any conse- 
quences you may have to face on my 
account.” The inevitable concealments, 
—the having to seem a traitor to house- 
hold confidence, would be to her the 
worst of these consequences ; but since 
she had resolved to run such risk, the 
best homage she could pay to truth 
would be not to attempt any self-justi- 
fication just then. The indignant flush 
faded out of her face, as Pelham con- 
tinued to look at her, and tears slowly 
welled up and drowned the anger in hei 
; She felt very unhappy and help- 
less, but there was nothing to be said: 
Pelham relaxed his hold on her wrists. 

“You think me very savage,” he said, 
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“and I suppose I am. Ellen, I am 
sorry I have made you cry. I did not 
think you cared enough for anything I 
said for that; but I have so much dis- 
trust and dislike shown to me out 
of doors, that I can’t help feeling it 
hard when you and Connor put such a 
mist of secrecy between us, that I don’t 
know whether you are sympathising with 
my enemies or my friends.” 

“Oh, Pelham, how could we sympa- 
thise with enemies of yours?” 

“The Thornleys are my only friends, 
and my friendship with them is counted 
as a crime by the stupid people here, 
who, because they choose to believe that 
our father met his death in Thornley’s 
stead, transfer to him all the horror due 
to the actual murderer.” 

“ No, not all the horror; you would 
not say so if you knew more about it.” 

“ There now, another mystery.” 

“Pelham, I can’t help it; if people tell 
me secrets that have life and death in 
them ; I can’t betray unhappy wretches 
that trust me.” 

“Perhaps not; but you can help 


giving all your sympathy to the wrong 


side. You ought to acknowledge that 
the Thornleys are behaving nobly, and 
to be indignant at the monstrous ingra- 
titude shown to them. I say nothing 
about their generosity to us, though I 
wonder where you can think we should 
be without it ; but just consider what a 
sacrifice they have made in staying 
through this miserable winter at Castle 
Daly, toiling night and day, and spend- 
ing their money to feed a set of people 
who have no claim on them whatever, 
and who give them nothing but hatred 
and misconception in return for their 
charity. Why does not your sense of 
justice stir itself on their side ?” 

“TLesbia is liked—the people are 
grateful to her.” 

“ She can’t separate herself from her 
brother ; she is not content to be adored 
by his haters.” 

“Oh, Pelham, no more can I sepa- 
rate myself from my brothers. You 
don’t know how hard it is when there 
is so much sorrow on every side, that 
one feels as if one’s heart were being 
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torn to pieces every minute. I can see 
your hardships at all events, if I can’t 
care as much asI ought for Mr.Thornley’s, 
and I promise you now to be just to 
your friends, and to stand up for them 
to the extent of my little power. In- 
deed, I did not mean to make you sus- 
pect Lesbia of anything underhand. 
You misunderstood me there. Dear 
Pelham, let us be happy this one even- 
ing—forget that I vexed you, dear, and 
let us all be happy together this once, 
I want so to have one happy evening, 
we have been sad so very long.” She 
threw her arms round his neck as she 
spoke, and tried to draw his face down 
to hers. The muscles of his counte- 
nance relaxed, but he held his head 
rigidly upright. 

“You can be unhappy and happy 
when you please then ?” 

“No, you uncompromising creature ; 
but to night I could be a little happy if 
you would let me. I don’t know how, 
but I think some fresh light has come 
into the house since morning. It won't 
last long, there is so much to quench it ; 
but let us bask in it for an hour or two. 
Someone is thinking kind thoughts of 
us somewhere to-night, and the warmth 
of them trembles round us.” 

“T don’t understand such nonsense 
as that. Shall you ?”—(hesitating)— 
“ Shall you?” —(with a great effort)— 
“ Are you going to read that letter of 
Connor’s to Miss Maynard ? ” 

“ No, that lam not; I shall not think 
of doing such a thing. Pelham, you 
may say what you like about my secre- 
cies, I can’t defend myself; but one 
thing you must believe about me—that 
my secrets are not of that kind that I 
would ever be a clandestine go-between 
in the way you are thinking of. No, 
not even for Connor.” 

Then the stiff neck bent, and the kiss 
of forgiveness was given, with a warmth 
and tenderness of brotherly affection that 
Ellen had never before experienced 
from him. 

Decidedly it should be a very happy 
evening. 

The first thing that Lesbia did when 
Ellen left her alone to put the finishing 
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touches to her toilet, was to thrust her 
hand into the pocket of the wet riding- 
habit that hung against the wall, and 
draw out a somewhat-soiled and crump- 
led envelope, directed to herself, and 
still unopened. A lame man-servant, 
who had come forward to help her to 
mount her horse at the gate of Happy- 
go-Luck Lodge, had thrust it into her 
hand as he placed the reins between 
her fingers, accompanying the action 
with a look of such reverential admira- 
tion towards herself, and a gesture of 
such cunning caution towards John, 
that Lesbia could not feel as much 
offended at the liberty so taken as she 
believed she ought to have been. Bride 
was always warning her against allow- 
ing herself to be looked upon by the 
poor people round her, as a possible 
source of favour independent of John; 
but what was the use of being an 
heiress—of all the money and power 
being really hers—if the luxury of dis- 
pensing patronage was altogether to be 
denied her, and no one was so much as 
to know that she was the real queen ? 
Lesbia believed the paper to be a peti- 
tion, which she resolved at least to ex- 
amine herself before referring it to the 
proper authority, till she brought the 
writing within the glow of the peat-fire 
and the light of the flickering candles, 
stuck on the high chimney-piece, that 
left the ends and corners of the large 
wainscoted room to dimness and sha- 
dows ; then, glancing down upon it, 
she started, and threw herself into the 
low straw chair Ellen had drawn in 
front of the fire, with an exclamation 
between amazement and dismay. Yes, 
certainly, this sending her a letter 
privately by a servant’s hand, and such 
a queer-looking, familiar, lame servant 
too, was a great liberty for Connor 
Daly to take. What would Bride and 
John say? What strong disapproval 
would breathe from all the grave lines 
of Bride’s face when she heard! how 
satirical John would be! and how dis- 
agreeably their opinion of her easy 
deceivableness and vanity would creep 
out! What ought she todo? Give it 
to Ellen unopened, and beg her to re- 


turn it to her brother? That would be 
the truly dignified maidenly course 
which neither John nor Bride could find 
a word to say against. And yet—and 
yet, Lesbia’s eyes turned again to the 
bold curves and flourishes in her name 
written on the envelope, and all at once 
the objects surrounding her faded away, 
and a very different scene came up. 
The dusty panes of the little conserva- 
tory at Whitecliffe and the straggling 
branches of sweet-briar tapping them, 
on a windy summer day—herself seated 
on the stone steps, leading from the 
house, with Mrs. Maynard’s week’s 
mending scattered round her, and an 
envelope with this same handwriting on 
it in her hand. What a strange whirl 
of feeling she had been in when she 
opened and read that letter. It had 
seemed like a voice calling her from the 
shores of an old country which she was 
in the act of leaving for something new. 
And now, the new did not look alto- 
gether so glorious, and the old was 
beginning to have a glow of tender 
recollections round it—not regret, that 
would be too ridiculous, but an envelop- 
ing sentimental haze, as of being hung 
round with all sorts of pleasant possi- 
bilities, which actual experience had 
robbed of a good deal of their charm. 


“ Mavourneen wears the poorest gown.” 


John might say what he liked about 
fortune-hunters, but that was written 
about her when it was only too true. 

If she dare show that to Bride. Bride 
would have to acknowledge that it was 
not only being an heiress that made 
people think her charming. 

‘** My thoughts are born in chains ; they move 

All round and round her in one groove,” 


that was the sort of thing real love was, 
Lesbia supposed. She leaned her 
dimpled chin on her hand, and looked 
fixedly at the fire. Brother’s and sister’s 
love—of whose satisfactions she had had 
such beautiful dreams when she had 
lived a little forlorn waif in her aunt’s 
house—was not like that; or, atall events, 
it was her thoughts that were expected 
to be born in chains, and to move round 
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and round John and Bride in that deep 
groove of duty and self-culture and intel- 
lectual occupation which they prescribed; 
and which certainly had a great deal of 
sameness and dreariness in it. If any 
other gayer privileges or more dazzling 
homage belonged of right toher youth and 
her heiress-ship—and, yes, her beauty— 
her two conscientious guardians seemed 
determined not to let her know it. 
Could anything be strong enough to 
break through the brazen tower of pro- 
prieties and cautions they had built 
round their poor little Cinderella 
princess? Was there any knight at 
hand bold enough or strong enough to 
pierce even a small chink and let a 
breath of fresh air and a little music of 
flattery in? The handsome knight, with 
the ,o eyes that looked quite unutter- 
able things, seemed to be more anxious 
than even the guardians to keep every 
chink of the tower in good repair. It 
might be gratifying to see him ride 
round and round, not able to keep away, 
though too spell-bound to challenge an 
entrance. But surely the spell ought to 
be broken some time, some kind of a ca- 
tastrophe, some new element introduced 
into the scene, might be desirable. Life 
was too short now for enchantments to 
be allowed to last through a hundred 
years, and it was quite in accordance 
with all the old stories that letters 
should come to imprisoned princesses 
in unorthodox ways. <A lame, slip-shod 
servant, ora talking bird, it did not much 
matter which was the postman. Lesbia 
had broken the seal and abstracted the 
letter from the envelope before her 
thoughts reached this point, and now, 
while the candles, which had flickered 
in the draughty, ill-built room down to 
their sockets, were giving out their last 
rays, she read :— 


sav 


* Oh. , doth any flower blow 
Meet to adorn my lady’ s 
The rose is pale with envy g 
To watch the tints ep ks upon, 

And with her beauty to conzpare 
The virgin lilies shaméd are ; 
Nor can she grace or sweetness 
From hyacinth or violet. 

3ut though the flower doth not live 
Which to her charms fresh charm can give, 
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Her beauty yet such power shall show, 
To scorn the high and raise the low, 
That worn by her this shamrock twine, 
Shall seem an aureole divine.” 


Lesbia turned the leaf, and a little gar- 
land of shamrocks, crushed, but still 
green, fluttered out on the hearth. She 
stooped and picked it up,and with rather 
trembling fingers—for just then there 
came a rap at the door, and she heard 
Ellen’s voice summoning her to tea—she 
twisted the leaves in among the braids 
of her hair, which, in spite of Ellen’s 
patient drying, clung in wet coils round 
her head. 

She had not read the verses calmly; 
enough to gather their meaning fully ; 
but it was something flattering, about 
her being fairer than all the flowers in 
the world, and this green crown was a 
badge of sovereignty, and it was pleasant 
to wear it. How nice it was to be as 
beautiful and charming as the writer of 
these verses found her. And how 
cross of John and Bride to be always 
trying to persuade her that she was 
nothing but a sadly undereducated little 
girl, whom no one would notice if she 
were not an heiress. As she crossed the 
room, she stopped before a cheval glass 
in a corner to interrogate it as to what 
verdict it had to give between'the two 
contradictory opinions. The fitful light of 
dying candles and ruddy-peat fire, with 
the dark background of gloom in the far 
corners of the room, gave the effect of 
looking down into mysterious depths at 
the fairy-like figure that seemed to be 
rising out of a sea of darkness and red 
fire. Long trailing pink robes hiding 
all but the points of the tiny feet,—a 
small flushed face above,—eyes like dark 
diamonds,—red lips that trembled into 
loveliest curves of pleasure as the eyes 
looked,—delicate black brows,—a crown 
of soft dusky hair with points of green 
showing in it. Lesbia turned away, quite 
satisfied to bring that answer into the 
next room with her. 

Eagle’s Edge was an irregularly built 
one-storied house, with no passage but 
the central hall; the bedrooms, and 
sitting-rooms all opening into one 
another. Lesbia had only to turn the 
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handle of her bedroom door to find her- 
self among the party assembled round 
the supper-table. The room looked 
cheerful enough just then, in the glow 
of lamp-light and fire-light, with the 
table drawn cosily in front of the hearth, 
and a circle of animated faces assembled 
round it. Mrs. Daly invited Lesbia to a 
seat between herself and Pelham. Even 
she for once looked happy. The evening 
was always her best time. The contrast 
between the anxiety of the day and the 
satisfaction of having her son safe by 
her side within sight and touch, was so 
great as to raise her naturally depressed 
spirits to a degree of cheerfulness she had 
not often known in more tranquil days ; 
and to-night the sight of the well-filled 
table, and of Ellen and Pelham partak- 
ing freely, of such fare as there was, the 
little excitement, too, of showing hos- 
pitality again, all helped to swell the 
measure of her content and make her 
positively gay. Gracious looks and 
words from her seemed to mean more 
and gave far greater pleasure than other 
people’s graciousness. Lesbia felt a 
flutter of gratification and pride when 
she found herself addressed kindly again 
and again, and when once or twice her 
replies called up on her hostess’ face the 
rare beautiful smile that Mr. Daly had 
prized so highly. John observed the un- 
usual attention bestowed on Lesbia, and 
cast one of his quick criticizing glances 
that way. What could he be thinking 
of, Babette wondered. A provoking con- 
sciousness tingled into her face under 
his eyes, and she felt as if the shamrock 
wreath in her hair was pushing itself 
into undue prominence, and the note in 
her pocket burning her, almost as if she 
feared he could read it through the folds 
of the pink silk. 

It was not like the merry evenings 
of last summer, when Lesbia had come 
into the Dalys’ house after a picnic 
or a sail, to join in the evening meal, 
and had been thankful to sit in the 
background under Ellen’s wing, list- 
ening to the extravagant mirth and 
wild jokes Mr, Daly and Connor ori- 
ginated. There would never be mirth 
like that among them again; yet they 
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were far from a silent party; and once 
or twice Ellen caught herself up in the 
midst of a hearty laugh, startled by the 
thought that it was the first time gay 
talking and laughter had been heard 
in that house since they came to live 
there, and wondering what the dingy 
old walls thought of the sound. 

When the meal was over and the 
table pushed back into the dim, half- 
lighted region of the wide room, the 
party drew their chairs in a circle 
round the hearth, and the conversa- 
tion gradually took a graver tone. 
Lesbia went round and seated her- 
self by Ellen, perhaps with an idea of 
disarming John in case he should be 
disposed to criticize the amount of 
low-toned talk she and Pelham had in- 
dulged in at intervals during supper 
time—perhaps from a secret persuasion 
that the folds of pink silk and peach- 
bloom cheeks, and brilliant eyes that 
had looked at her from the depths of 
the mirror, would be seen to greatest 
advantage from the other side of the 
hearth-rug, with the fire-light playing 
on them. Not that she was so wholly 
occupied with these as to fail to notice 
one or two things that passed on the op- 
posite side of the fire, and to be touched 
by them in a region of her heart which 
the surface-flutter of self-occupation and 
vanity had not yet invaded. She saw 
the wistful looks Mrs. Daly turned on her 
son when John began to talk business 
with him, and she admired the patient 
tact with which Pelham replied to all 
the querulous objections her anxiety 
prompted her to make to every plan 
that involved a lengthened ride, or a late 
return home in the evening ; not argu- 
ing or giving way, but soothing her by 
reassuring explanations, and sometimes 
when explanations seemed only to 
ageravate the nervous terror, by a 
caressing hand laid on her shoulder, 
and a word or two of remonstrance in a 
tone that had a touch of authority in it. 

“T can’t help it, mother; I have got 
this business to do, and you would not 
have me always idling in the house, 
would you ?” 

“T ought not to expect it of you; 
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but, oh! Pelham, if you knew what I 
suffer when you are away, if you would 
but remember——.” 

“T never forget it, mother.” 

The words were spoken low, but Lesbia 
heard them and noticed that Pelham 
took his mother’s trembling hand in 
his as he spoke, and gently stroked the 
thin fingers, till the nervous twitching 
in them ceased, and Mrs. Daly was con- 
tent to lie back in her chair silent while 
the rest of the discussion went on ; 
finding a certain peace in the strength 
of will that checked the unreasonable 
exactions she could not herself control. 
Her son managed her better than her 
too yielding husband had done, and 
gave her over-busy heart more rest. 
John thought, with livelier gratitude 
than he had ever felt before, of Bride’s 
self-control, that through anxious months 
had saved him from having to add the 
harass of constant recollection of fears 
at home to the harass of distressing 
business abroad. Lesbia softly put up 
her hand, and disengaged the sham- 
rock wreath from her hair, and looked 
with a sigh into the fire as she won- 
dered, vaguely, whether it would be 
nicer to be loved by a person who 
could put his admiration for you into 
verses that people would talk about, 
or by one who could hardly say in so 
many words whether you were pretty 
or not, yet, who did the sort of things 
that made people trust and look up 
to him. Before she had come to any 
conclusion on this delicate question, 
the silence that had fallen on the group 
when the business discussion closed 
was broken by John’s turning to Mrs. 
Daly, and preferring the request which 
had, he said, brought him and Lesbia 
to Eagle’s Edge that evening. He was 
obliged, he explained, to goup to 
London on business connected with his 
literary occupations, and must remain in 
town part of the summer; he wished 
to take Bride with him, as her health 
had been rather failing lately, and she 
dreaded the spring winds ; but Lesbia 
was anxious to remain at Castle Daly 
a little longer, till he and Bride had 
taken a house somewhere in London 


and were settled for the season. If 
Mrs. Daly would consent to stay fora 
few weeks at Castle Daly, and take 
charge of Lesbia till he could return 
and take her to England, it would be 
doing them all a great kindness. 

John hesitated a good deal over the 
wording of his request, as if he had 
not quite realized how great a favour 
he was asking, till he found himself 
picking out words for it, with Mrs. 
Daly’s dignified figure before him and 
Ellen’s questioning eyes reading his 
face as he spoke. He wished they 
would not keep him waiting so long 
for an answer. Pelham had looked 
pleased, even eager, for the first moment, 
and then came the gradual stiffening 
of features’ and figure, which John, 
from the last eight months’ experience, 
had learned to recognize as the attitude 
he took when he was considering how 
most effectually to quench an offer of 
help or kindness that he looked upon 
as an attempt at patronage. Lesbia 
proved a better ally in the difficulty 
than he had expected : she crossed the 
hearth-rug, and, seating herself on a foot- 
stool at Mrs. Daly’s feet, touched the 
folds of her dress to Jraw her atten- 
tion. 

“Tt would be coming back to your 
own house, you know, dear Mrs. Daly, 
with only me in it, and I would try 
not to be in the way; you were so 
kind to me last spring that I hoped you 
all liked me a little.” 

It was Babette whowas speaking now, 
not Miss Maynard—the timid, coaxing, 
humble little Babette, of whom John 
and Bride only had occasional glimpses, 
Still there was no answer, only a deepen- 
ing of the frown of pain on Mrs. Daly’s 
brow. 

Lesbia went on as if she were talking 
to herself. ‘ Castle Daly is a great deal 
nearer Ballyowen than Eagle’s Edge; 
when John goes there to attend the relief 
committee, or for anyother business, he 
is home again by five o’clock. I ride there 
and back with him several times a 
week ; and when he is likely to be de- 
tained till after dark, Bride and I 
drive into the town and bring him 
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back in the carriage ; we like it so much 
better than waiting at home.” 

Mrs. Daly’s eyes, which had hitherto 
been staring at some imaginary distance 
over Lesbia’s head, suddenly came to 
life again, and looked down into the 
glowing little face upturned to hers: it 
was only for half a second that the two 
pair of eyes met, for Lesbia’s curled 
black lashes swooped down and hid hers 
instantly ; but there was time for some 
lightning current of electrical fellow- 
feeling to pass between the two, which 
made their owners secret allies from 
that time forth. 

Mrs. Daly’s manner changed instantly. 
She sat upright in her chair, turned 
her face towards John Thornley, and 
signified her acceptance of his invitation 
with frank and cordial thanks. 

“It would be an effort,” she ac- 
knowledged, to visit her old home 
under the altered circumstances, but 
the pleasure of being of use to such 
good friends would overweigh any pain. 
She was glad the plan had been thought 
of, and agreed to it joyfully. 

Pelham’s objections were all over- 
ruled, and he soon let it be seen that 
his opposition had not arisen from any 
personal dislike to the visit ; only Ellen 
remained silent, and no one but John 
noticed the perplexed expression that 
deepened on her face, as she sat apart 
looking steadily into the fire while the 
others discussed details. 

“T am afraid you don’t like the pros- 
pect of going back to Castle Daly,” he 
said, at last. 

“No, I don’t,” rousing herself with 
a great sigh, and turning her face to- 
wards him, “Of course I don’t like 
going back there now; but that is not 
what I was thinking of. Just now it 
does not seem much to matter what one 
likes or dislikes.” 

“T wish I had consulted you and 
found out your wishes before I spoke 
to other people.” 

“Yes, I wish you had ;” then, seeing 
an expression of surprise on his face, 
“you think me very selfish, don’t you, 
for wishing that I could have put a 
stop to a plan that pleases mamma?” 

“I think you see some objections un- 
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known to the rest of the family, and I 
am hoping that you mean to tell them 
to me.” 

* You could not do me any good.” 

“ You can’t tell the help I might be 
till you have tried.” 

A smile as at some very incongruous 
idea flitted across Ellen’s face, and she 
said, hastily, ‘ You—but indeed you are 
the very last person.” Then, seeing 
how his countenance fell, she added, 
“T did not mean it unkindly; I don’t 
doubt your kindness; only that in the 
particular difficulty I was thinking of 
just then, you are the last person whose 
help I could ask.” 

“IT wish you would make the experi- 
ment.” 

Ellen shook her head, and turned 
again towards the fire. 

“Can’t you trust me ?” 

He was grieved when she looked at 
him again, to see that she had been 
winking away tears. 

“T think I had better hold my 
tongue, I so often say more than I mean 
when I do speak. I was accused to-day 
of making mysteries, and that came of 
talking. When one can’t tell the whole 
truth, it’s better, I find, to say nothing, 
even if it leaves one with ever so heavy a 
weight of responsibility on one’s mind.” 

“T am sorry you have responsibilities 
you don’t share with any one ; it ought 
not to be.” 

“I can’t help it.” 

“The truth is, you are working too 
hard. The work that has to be done 
is trying enough to tough, resolute 
people, and you identify yourself too 
much with the sufferers ; you let them 
drag upon you. I am glad you are 
obliged to go away.” 

“‘T am only one person, and it’s hun- 
dreds who want me here.” 

“They won't be neglected, there will 
be just as much given away. Does not 
that satisfy you ?” 

“You should not ask me, because I 
told you I could not explain my real 
difficulty to you.” 

“T am afraid it comes from a con- 
sciousness that you have been too in- 
dulgent. Indeed, I was preparing to 
bring an instance before you of the way 
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you are imposed upon. Do you know 
what became of that half-crown which 
you, in spite of our rule against giving 
money, bestowed on Mary Joice a week 
ago?” 

“Yes, just as well as I see you do. 
She told me how she spent it this 
morning herself.” 

“T hope you were properly angry. 
Come now, won’t you allow that this 
instance of the harm that comes of 
breaking rules ought reasonably to re- 
concile you to giving up the manage- 
ment of such impracticable people as 
Mary Joice into stricter hands? When 
a whole neighbourhood is in a state of 
starvation, i8 it right to trust one silly 
woman with a sum of money that would 
have fed herself and all her neighbours 
for a week?” 

“On Indian meal.” 

“Yes, on Indian meal. More sub- 
stantial fare, at‘all events, than Mary 
Joice’s half-crown’s-worth of holy water.” 

“Mary Joice bought something else 
with her half-crown, Mr. Thornley— 
something that she showed me this 
morning in her eyes—she bought hope 
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with it, and I don’t grudge her my last 


penny for that. It will make your 
Indian meal go a great deal further.” 

“ Such pitiable folly ! You would not 
encourage people to comfort themselves 
with false hopes, would you ?” 

“TI don’t know. I suppose you would 
not ; you area sensible person, and really 
wish to know all the disagreeable things 
that may possibly happen to you in 
your life. You would not thank any 
one, I suppose, for helping you over a 
very hard time by giving you a gleam 
of happy possibility that was not sure 
to come true.” 

A week or two ago he would have 
said No decidedly ; but, looking into her 
face, a doubt seized him; he was not 
sure that he might not come to the 
point of infatuation of wishing those lips 
not to put an end to groundless hopes. 

Mrs. Daly rose to say good-night a 
few minutes later. While she was ex- 
changing last words with Pelham and 
Lesbia, John, who by a law of his nature 
gravitated towards anything readable 
there might be in any room he was in, 
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spied out Connor’s newspaper which 
Ellen thought she had hidden away 
among the litter of her work-table, and 
began to read it, guided in his selection 
of passages by the emphatic lines that 
scored the pages. He was just going 
to burst out in energetic expressions of 
dislike to what he read, when his at- 
tention was caught by some fainter 
marks that lay thickest in one corner 
of the paper, and raising it to the light 
he discovered what they were—large 
heavy blots of tears that someone had 
shed while reading. The pain that shot 
through him like a knife at the thought 
of whose tears they were, was not alto- 
gether the pain of pity; there was a 
mixture of indignation in it, against 
the influence, whosever it was, that reck- 
lessly exposed so sensitive a heart to 
such fruitless emotion. Ellen came 
back after accompanying her mother to 
her bedroom to wish him good-night, 
while he was still looking blankly at 
the blisters on the paper, not reading 
any words, seeing nothing but the ragged 
blotches hardly yet dry. She was not 
very well pleased to observe what he 
had got hold of. 

*“T suppose it is just impossible to 
keep a man’s hands from a _ news- 
paper,” she said; “I thought I had put 
that one out of sight.” 

* T beg your pardon, then, for disturb- 
ing it, it is best out of sight. You pain 
yourself by reading such worthless pro- 
ductions. I would not let you if I could 
prevent it.” 

“ No more than you would let Mary 
Joice buy holy water.” 

“This is a much more serious ques- 
tion. Look here,” he said, pointing to a 
sentence in the speech Connor had 
scored. “It is not water they are talk- 
ing of buying their vain hopes with, 
but blood. Have you read that? I 
don’t want to make you needlessly 
anxious, but you must not encourage 
anyone you care for to identify himself 
with such sentiments as these. Do you 
realize the danger ? It is absolute treason 
they are talking; and wild words ina 
time like this are too horribly mis- 
chievous to be overlooked. If you have 
any influence still with your brother 
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Connor, keep him from connecting him- 
self with these madmen. He used to 
send verses to this newspaper, did he 
not? Pray warn him.” 

“Unfortunately, to warn Connor 
against principles or people because 
they are dangerous, would be the very 
way to make him cling more closely to 
them.” 

“ At least, don’t you encourage him 
in his infatuation by showing him sym- 
pathy.” 

**Give me back my paper, please, 
Mr. Thornley. We shall not get any 
nearer agreeing about this if we talk 
till midnight. You are very much in 
earnest in wishing to rob Mary Joice 
and me of the poor little gleams of 
hope we are trying to live by. You 
would throw as black a shadow over us 
as Lac-na-Weel throws on Eagle’s Edge, 
if we listened to you.” 

“Tf I could shelter you from false 
hopes and the bitter disappointment 
that must come of them, I should not 
mind your calling me a shadow now.” 

Ellen looked up, surprised at the 
earnestness of his tone; and Lesbia 
laughed—she was a little afraid of her 
clever, satirical brother, and that anyone 
should presume to argue with him was 
a triumph for her. 

“T will risk the bitter disappoint- 
ment, and go on hoping for Ireland and 
her heroes as long as I can, I think,” 
said Ellen; “for here is a token of 
hope lying at my feet.” She stooped 
and picked up the shamrock wreath 
that Lesbia had let fall. 

“ See, this must have dropped out of 
the folds of the newspaper that came 
from Dublin. I recognize Connor's 
handiwork here. It is meant for me 
to wear, and shows that J am to put 
the Green above the Red, at all events.” 

“It does not belong to you, it is 
Miss Maynard’s,” said Pelham, who had 
just joined the group ; “she wore it in 
her hair at tea-time.” 

“Yours, Lesbia !—but where did you 
find it? It must have dropped from 
Connor’s newspaper. I don’t believe 
anyone but he would have patience to 
make such wreaths.” 

“Yes, where did you find it, Lesbia ?” 


repeated John, who had noticed the 
sudden rush of colour that suffused Les- 
bia’s face when Pelham spoke. 

“* What does it matter where I found 
it !—it is only a little, crushed, faded 
thing.” And Lesbia snatched the wreath 
hastily from Ellen’s hand and threw it 
on the fire. 

There was a little blank space of 
silence, while Lesbia kept her averted 
eyes steadily fixed on the green wreath, 
that would not smoulder all at once 
into blackness on the peat-sod where 
it fell, but curled up its leaves and 
showed all the careful plaiting and tying 
of the tiny stalks beneath. Pelham sent 
distrustful glances at Ellen, who stood 
with brows knitted in thought, and John 
took in the disturbance on all their faces 
with much surprise. He spoke first. 

“T don’t mean any disrespect to the 
shamrock,” he said, ** but if I were you, 
young ladies, I think I would avoid 
either wearing it or burning it just now, 
when people may be disposed to put 
more meaning on your doing so than 
would be convenient.” 

“T am sure I don’t care what mean- 
ing anyone puts on what I do,” cried 
Lesbia, struggling out of her confusion 
to meet all the looks turned on her, with 
an air of petulant defiance. 

* But if people were tempted to sus- 
pect a mystery that you could explain 
by a single straightforward word,” said 
Pelham, in a low voice, coming up close 
to her, and trying to catch her eye again 
as he spoke, *‘ you would explain, would 
you not?” 

She put out her hand to wish him 
good-night without looking up. “I am 
sure I don’t know what we are all talk- 
ing about ; we meant to say good-night 
half an hour ago.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Tue rain had ceased by eleven o'clock, 
and John Thornley and Pelham turned 
out to smoke a cigar in the garden be- 
fore going to bed. Neither was in the 
mood for conversation, and Pelham, 
after venting some grumbling against 
mystery-mongers, retired to the house, 
but John lingered full half-an-hour 
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longer. The peat-fire Ellen had lighted 
was waiting for him in his room ; but 
in spite of his promise to like peat- 
smoke for the rest of his life, he found 
the fresh, soft air more soothing and 
fitter for bringing his thoughts into 
order. The heavy clouds had broken up 
into great silver-edged continents and 
islands, separated by deep seas of blue, 
through which the full moon sailed 
majestically, and into which, while 
John looked, Lac-na-Weel lifted his 
head bare. The rest of the valley and 
the lower hills lay in patches of cold, 
misty light and dark shadow. John, 
with his mind fixed on the events of 
the evening, saw all without noticing 
any particular feature of the scene, till 
his attention was drawn to a small 
moving light, a yard or two from the 
garden, that seemed to hover over a 
cutting in the bog. Was it a Will-o’- 
the-wisp light? or had he not been 
half unconsciously watching it for 
some time receding slowly into the 
distance till it stopped there? His 
curiosity became roused at last to 
the point of throwing away his cigar, 
vaulting over the low garden wall, and 
walking towards the appearance. Once 
across the road he was in uncut bog- 
land, and his feet sank deeper and 
deeper in the wet spungy turf at every 
step. He was just beginning to remon- 
strate with himself on his folly in pur- 
suing Friar’s lantern into a swamp, when 
a sound of voices reached him; he 
strode on another yard, gaining firmer 
footing on the top of a little knoll, and 
then he could see plainly. There was a 
cutting in the bog, five or six feet deep, 
some distance before him, skirted at the 
sides by little piles of turf; and, partly 
hidden by these piles, partly showing 
plainly in the moonlight, he perceived 
two figures—a woman with a cloak over 
her head, and a man, deeper in the 
shadow, who, as far as he could make 
out, was crouching or kneeling before 
her. While he looked, the woman 
stooped as if to speak to her companion, 
and in raising her head again the cloak 
fell down to her shoulders, and a streak 
of moonlight displayed a mass of golden 
braids that could belong to nobody but 
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Ellen Daly. At the same moment the 
wind brought again a murmur of voices : 
a guttural, moaning sound, and then the 
clear, sweet tones he would have known 
among a thousand. One step more for- 
ward, and he could have distinguished 
the words,—but he could not bear the 
thought of spying upon her. He folded 
his arms and stood still, determined to 
wait where he was for the chance of 
being wanted, but to approach no nearer. 
He waited some time in the cold, long 
enough to come to the conclusion that 
if Irishmen had courage and determi- 
nation to match those of Irish girls, the 
schemes of Connor’s friends need not 
be desperate after all. 

Ellen would have cut shorter the con- 
versation she was engaged in, and suffered 
more trepidation while carrying it on, if 
she had known who was watching. The 
expedition itself was one to which she 
had become accustomed, having under- 
taken it every two or three days for the 
last six weeks, but to-night it brought 
her a painful shock of surprise and pain. 
She had crossed the strip of bog-land 
quickly, knowing by experience how to 
avoid the swampiest spots ; and having 
reached the stacks of peat-sods, she put 
her heavy basket and the lantern down 
on one of them, and called, softly, 
“Molly ;” there was an instant’s delay, 
and then a bent, wasted figure, that 
looked like a mass of moving rags 
rather than a man, crept from the dark 
shadow of the cutting. Ellen recoiled 
a few steps, with a gesture that even in 
the dim light expressed shuddering 
horror and avoidance of what she saw. 
The man gave a faint moaning cry, as of 
a creature struck in the extremity of 
pain, and, throwing himself on his 
knees, crept after her and clutched the 
skirt of her dress with both hands ; then 
lifting his right hand towards the light, 
he cried, with a little sob of excitement 
and exultation in his weak voice— 

“Miss Eileen, Miss Eileen, look, I’ve 
done it. I always tauld them I would; 
and no one will ever dare to say again 
that it was my hand fired the shot that 
killed Squire Daly; for would it not 
have withered black before it could have 
touched a thread you wore!” 
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Ellen hesitated a moment, and then, 
throwing back the cloak so as to show her 
face, she stooped towards the crouching 
figure at her feet and held out her hand. 

“There,” she said, “it is not enough 
to touch my clothes ; but I don’t think 
you will dare clasp that, if yours has his 
blood upon it.” 

“Tt has not, God hear me!” said the 
man. ‘“ But any way, I’m a sinner, and 
not fit to touch your hand, Miss Eileen. 
I'll tell ye the whole of it now us I would 
toa priest. The lot fell on two of us 
for the job we had to do that night, but 
it was a boy from another part of the 
country that fired the shot that killed 
him. We were behind the wall that 
skirts the road at that end of Lac-na- 
Weel pass, you know of; and when we 
heard horses’ hoofs we got ready. The 
moon was under acloud just then—bad 
luck for ever to it for the same. Dark 
as it was, I saw, and dropped my gun ; 
but the other boy, who did not know 
either of the gentlemen by sight, was 
too quick for me. He got away to his 
own people, who have no grudge agin 
him for the mistake, but I can’t get 
away. The neighbours protected me 
and hid me at first, as they were bound 
to do, but now they all turn agin me 
and hate me, for they think that night’s 
work brought the curse, or keeps it on 
us; and indeed, why would not it be 
so? It would not be much to starve 
meself, but it’s them that belangs to 
me—the mother, and the wife, and the 
childer—that cry out for help, for bit 
nor sup, not a drop of cauld water, will 
any hand give us but your own.” 

“Why did you come here to-night 
instead of Molly? It is much less safe, 
and I had rather see her.” 

“‘Tt’s a turn of the faver that’s on her, 
and my wife is that wake wid nursing 
the baby and starving, that she could 
not have crawled the length of the way 
in a month, or I would not have come. 
I'll not come again—we can die, all of 
us, since you don’t belave me, and the 
sight of me hurts yer eyes.” 

“T do believe what you have told me, 
Dennis ; but I can’t forget that if another 
person had ridden along the road that 
night you would have been a murderer ; 
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and I am afraid you have not repented 
of your intended crime—that you hate 
your enemy in your heart still ; that is 
why I drew my hand back, why I cannot 
offer to touch you again.” 

A dark, wild look convulsed the man’s 
face, upturned and white in the moon- 
light. 

“Miss Eileen, I do hate him. I 
would not have been as I am now if he 
had let me alone.” 

“You can’t tell that, Dennis. Does 
not being hated by your neighbours un- 
justly yourself make you feel how unjust 
it is to hate Mr. Thornley as you do?” 

“Why would it, then?” 

A puzzled, helpless expression came 
into the eyes that were raised towards 
her face, and with the pity it brought, a 
sudden recollection flashed into Ellen’s 
mind. He was right: it was not ex- 
perience of hatred but of love that was 
needed to extinguish hate. 

“Dennis, I have forgotten something,” 
she said. “I have a message to give 
you. When my father lay dying, he 
told me to tell you, if I ever saw you 
again, that he forgave you his death. 
He must have recognised you when you 
lifted him up and carried him into your 
cabin. But he avoided mentioning your 
name, and only made me understand.” 

The man, who had never let go his 
hold on Ellen’s dress, now relaxed his 
grasp, and sank down to the ground in 
a heap, hiding his face in the earth and 
moaning. 

“He thought I did it, then; he 
thought I did it. He died wid that in 
his mind. I that he’d been generous 
and good to all his life, and that would 
have died for him.” 

“ But he forgave you—he sent you a 
message ; and, Dennis, though it tears 
my heart still to talk of that night, I 
will tell you something more. He said 
he was glad you had killed him instead 
of Mr. Thornley—that the other murder 
would have been the greater crime ; and 
now, knowing that, don’t you think you 
owe it to him, and to us who have been 
robbed of him, to put all evil intentions 
out of your heart against the man whose 
life he was glad to purchase with his 
own! It would be killing my father 





twice over to touch him now. You 
must promise me, Dennis.” 

Ellen stooped as she finished speak- 
ing, and held out both hands to lift the 
prostrate man from the ground. 

“Miss Eileen, Miss Eileen,” he groaned 
out, resuming his kneeling posture at 
her feet, “ I’ll not decave you any more 
than I would a priest. I had it in my 
heart to be revenged wid the last grain 
of strength that was in me. I meant 
to have gone to-morrow to the valley 
by the Holy Well and turned Lac Fe- 
cheen! against him in the name of the 
devil, and then I’d have had him in my 
power, and it would not have been 
many days afther that before I’d have 
waylaid him somewhere, and he would 
not have escaped me that time. I meant 
to have done for him before I died ; but 
now I'll die like a dog, laving him that’s 
wronged me to prosper—to plase you.” 

“ Like a Christian, Dennis, to obey 
God.” 

“ Eh, I will, or I'll bring your father’s 
double curse down on me from heaven, 
you think.” 

‘*People don’t curse up in heaven, 
Dennis, but you would cut yourself off 
from him for ever, and from our Lord, 
who died forgiving. There, give me 
your hand, and we will kneel down and 
say the Lord’s prayer together, and I’ll 
take that as your solemn promise that 
you'll never undertake anything to any 
one’s hurt again.” 

They knelt down on the grass side by 
side, and Elen slowly repeated a Patex 
Noster, pausing every now and then, and 
looking steadily at her companion’s face, 
to make sure that his lips formed the 
words after hers. She did not feel any 
fear or any sense of the strangeness of the 
situation; she was wholly absorbed in 
the consciousness of being engaged in a 
momentous struggle, spirit with spirit, 
which involved the saving of a fellow- 
creature’s life, perhaps, by God’s help 
the rescue of a soul from the dominion 
of evil. She was too deeply in earnest 
to have a thought to spare for personal 
fear. It was only when the effort was 
over, and, having risen from her knee 
and dismissed Dennis with the basket 
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of provisions she had brought for his 
family she stood watching his figure 
receding across the bog, that she was 
aware of the extreme exhaustion such 
a contest leaves. Her limbs were trem- 
bling so that she could scarcely support 
herself, and the distance that stretched 
between the spot where she stood and 
the house seemed interminable. It did 
not lessen her agitation, that, when she 
had dragged herself beyond the shelter 
of the turf-stacks, she perceived the dark 
outline of Mr. Thornley’s figure upright 
and motionless on the knoll between hex 
and the house. She had to stand still 
to control the beating of her heart, 
and to keep herself from fainting, and 
then she perceived that he was moving 
forward, coming to meet her; and the 
anxiety that seized her to increase the 
distance between him and Dennis as 
much as possible gave her strength to 
quicken her steps. He had determined 
to meet her in quite a commonplace way, 
and leave it to her to explain the occa- 
sion of her late walk if she pleased. 

“T took you and your lantern for a 
Will-o’-the-wisp, Miss Daly,” he began, 
‘and as I have always been ambitious 
of making the acquaintance of that 
historical personage, I followed yor 
Not beyond that knoll, though. When 
my Jack-o’-lantern resolved itself into 
a lady with a lantern I stopped.” 

She longed to ask him if he had re- 
cognized any one but herself, but the 
words she tried to form died away in 
gasps on her lips. Shocked at the state 
of agitation he found her in, he drew 
her hand within his arm without an- 
other word, and walked on for some 
distance, supporting her as much as she 
would let him, and carefully avoiding s 
much as a glance at her face. 

When they were entering the hous 
he spoke again: “ Miss Daly, if I had 
any authority over you I would not 
you do such things as this—no, not if tl 
ulternative was half the people in 
neighbourhood starving.” 

“ How shocking,” she said, in a voici 
that trembled still. “ But you are not 
thinking of what you are saying. You 
don’t know what I have seen and heard 
to-night.” 
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“You ought not to be exposed to 
such sights and sounds. i am more 
glad than I can say that you are leav- 
ing this place for a time ; if it had not 
been so settled, I should have been ob- 
liged to tell your brother about this.” 

“T would never have forgiven you if 
you had.” 
~ “That would have been very hard to 
bear, but it would not have been so 
bad as your hurting yourself. You must 
not think that you are the only person 
in the world that can make sacrifices, or 
that no one is ever to make them for 
you.” 

They had entered the house now by 
the back door. The place was silent, 
but not quite dark ; there was a rush 
candle burning in a niche by the door, 
and the glow of the embers made twi- 
light still in the low-raftered kitchen. 
John Thornley led Ellen in there and 
drew a chair forwards towards the fire, 
into which she was glad to let herself 
sink. ‘The shuddering horror and faint- 
ness, Which she had been struggling 
against ever since Dennis left her, came 
upon her again in full force, now that 
the goal she had fixed her mind on 
attaining was reached. She could only 
cover her face with her hands and give 
way to the trembling that shook every 
limb. “ Don’t mind,” she managed to 
whisper softly between the spasms of 
shuddering, “don’t call anyone, don’t 
let mamma be frightened, [ shall be 
better soon. It was just seeing——” 
And again the dark wild face rose up 
before her, and overpowered her with 
horror ; the wasted, feverish hand which 
to her thoughts would look blood- 
stained, clutched hers, and again she 
seemed to be battling with the power 
of an evil purpose, and imploring 
heavenly aid to exorcise it. Gradually 
the paroxysm of nervous terror passed 
away, and a sense of peace and victory 
came, restoring her to full self-posses- 
sion. She uncovered her face and leaned 
back quietly in her chair to rest before 
she rose to go to her room. 

John Thornley had had the tact to 
leave her alone to recover, and had em 
ployed himself in putting fresh sods on 
the fire and coaxing them to a blaze. 
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“Can I cet 


you anything now?” he 
aa 
aon 


1, coming nearer when she looked up. 

“7 don’t want anything, thank you. 
I am quite well now, and will wish you 
good night and go back to mamma's 
room. She likes me to keep about as 
long as Pelham is up, and to see that 
all is safe before I go to bed; but she 
will expect me now it is getting late.” 

“Your mother is exaggeratedly anxi- 
ons about Pelham’: safety ; but how is 
it that she lets you run such risks? I 
can’t understand your being allowed to 
expose yourself to danger without any- 
body’s interfering to prevent it.” 

“ But there is no danger for me, itis 
you that don’t understand the difference 
between one person and another here. 
I run no risk. It was not fear that 
made me so silly just now, it was only 
the pain of something I had to do.” ~ 

“ You must never do such a thing 
again.” 

“ T don’t suppose I shall ever need to 
do it; but oh, you don’t know 
thankful I am that I did 
night.” 

She had only been thinking hitherto 
of the evil deed that had been averted : 
now, as she looked up into John Thorn- 
ley’s face, a more definite image came. 
It was this man’s life that had been, 
as it were, given to her that night. 
She had saved him from a treacherous 
enemy who had planned his murder. 
And he stood there looking at her with 
an expression of devotion in his eyes 
almost as if he understood that he 
owed his life to her. Something in his 
face, at that moment, recalled to her 
mind an expression she had once no- 
ticed in Bride Thornley’s eyes while 
she was looking at her brother, and 
the remembrance of the sister’s affec- 
tion for her brother raised her own 
thankfulness to vivid joy. It was 
well, it was well indeed, to have saved 
the life of a person who was so much 
loved—it must be worth saving. From 
this time the brother and sister would 
have a new interest for her; she should 
never look at either of them again with- 
out a renewal of this moment’s joy and 
thankfulness. : 

John saw the glow of feeling dawn 
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and brighten in her face, restoring colour 
and life to it. Her eyes, full of happy 
light, met his without a shade of em- 
barrassment orself-consciousness in them 
as she wished him good night. He did 
not at all understand what the look, so 
simple and so fervent, meant, but it 
thrilled him to the bottom of his heart 
with happiness. If he never got another 
such look, he thought, he could live on 
the recollection of this to the end of his 
life. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


“How will it look to them, do you 
suppose, Bride ?” 

The Thornleys were momentarily ex- 
pecting their guests, the late owners of 
the house, for the first time their 
visitors in it; and during the last half 
hour John had severely tried Bride’s 
patience by fidgeting about the library 
and drawing-room, spying out and 
quarrelling with all the little added 
touches of ornament which Lesbia, to 
the yet greater trial of her patience, had 
spent the entire morning in devising 
and carrying into effect. 

She looked up a little sharply from her 
work, when John addressed-her, 

“ My dear John, how can I tell? If 
your and Lesbia’s principal anxiety 
about the house is that itpshould look 
homelike to the Dalys, you should have 
thought of that before the new. furni- 
ture was brought in. It is.quite impos- 
sible, I assure you, now, whatever you 
do or undo, to bring back the old look. 

“Tf my experience is any rule for 
them, and I think it is,” said Anne 
O’Flaherty, who was seated on the other 
side of Bride’s work-table, in the recess 
of the newly thrown-out bay window, 
“the completeness of the change will 
be a great relief. They are just now 
dreading a stirring. up of old memo- 
ries, but when they are once shut into 
the house, the surprise of its transfor- 
mation will drive other thoughts away, 
and they will be spared pain. I doubt 


whether I could have borne to spend so 
many hours here, as I have done this 
winter, or whether you would have 
found my head so clear for business, 
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as you are pleased to say it is, if I had 
not found the sight of your grandeur 
and luxury very hostile to dreams of 
old times.” 

“ Luxury you do call it, then?” cried 
John ; “ and that is just the impression 
I rebel against creating. To say no- 
thing of the absurdity of sober cater- 
pillars like ourselves turning into gaudy 
butterflies, there is the bad taste of our 
doing it in such a time as this. It will 
look very heartless to some”people.” 

“There is nothing absurd in cater. 
pillars turning into butterflies that I 
ever heard of,” remarked Bride, dryly; 
“and as to the house, you agreed with 
me that Lesbia should have her own 
way about furnishing it. What has 
happened to alter your opinion since ?” 

“One does not set up to be infalli- 
ble, I suppose,” said John, turning 
away ; and Bride’s eyes, that had been 
raised to his with a keen question in 
them, fell back on her work. 

In a minute or two Anne O’Fla- 
herty came round to Bride’s side of 
the work-table, and put an arm across 
her shoulder, while she leaned over 
her and discussed the measurements of 
the poor-garments they were making 
together ; and Bride looked up at her, 
gratefully willing that she should per. 
ceive, and sympathise with, the dis- 
comfort which so small an approach to 
altercation between herself and John 
caused her. 

This was one of the results of that 
winter's troubles, the springing up of 
a warm friendship between these two 
women, who had neither of them been 
much thrown in the way of feminine 
companionship before, and who had 
sufficient unlikeness in their characters 
to have begun their acquaintance with 
considerable mutual repulsion. Hard 
work for other people, and the daily 
witnessing of suffering they were 
equally anxious to alleviate, had been 
the bond that had drawn them near 
enough to look through the outworks 
of unlikeness, and discern the wide 
meeting-ground of agreement behind. 

Anne, the more sympathetic and 
deep-sighted of the two, had found a yet 
closer tie between herself and her new 
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friend. She had made a mistake when 


she said, that she had passed much of 


her time at Castle Daly that winter 
without being tempted to recur in her 
thoughts to old times. There had 
been a good deal of retrospect in her 
moods, but it had not been the old 
places that had called it back ; it was 
the subtler interest of living over again 
through sympathy some of the mental 
conflicts she had carried on in the same 
spot years before. The circumstances 
had been different, but the training 
through which Bride Thornley was 
passing was the same—the training 
of having to sit still and see the per- 
son she loved best in the world, to 
whom her sympathy and companion- 
ship had hitherto seemed all-sufficient, 
drawn away from her towards a more 
absorbing love, leaving her to stand 
alone in the old place. There had 
been a time of such withdrawal of old- 
accustomed affection in Anne’s life ; 
she knew the signs of the sufferings it 
caused and their dangers. She knew 
that women to whom Providence ap- 
points a solitary lot, have to come, when 
early ties are broken up, to a turning 
point in life, when the prospect of being 
henceforth first to no one—second, or 
perhaps nothing at all, to those they 
have loved best—bas to be faced, and 
that the manner in which this crisis is 
met, determines generally whether they 
are to sink or rise for ever in the scale 
of being—sink to a level of narrower 
interests, of pettier loves and cares, and 
hates, than belong to ordinary woman- 
hood, or rise to an outlook of far- 
reaching sympathies and capacity for 
unthanked service that endows them 
with a foretaste of the selfless joys of 
the angels. Having passed through 
such a valley of humiliation herself, 
and come out at the right end, Anne 
was glad to be at hand to give such 
little aid as an understanding onlooker 
knows how to offer silently to a fellow- 
traveller on her way. 

Bride Thornley had no idea that the 
struggles of her soul were in any way open 
to her friend ; they had never exchanged 
a word that seemed to bear on the sub- 
ject, but she had a sense of being 
No. 180.—voL, xxx. 
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comprehended and helped that was 
comfortable. 

The mere touch of Anne’s hand 
soothed her irritability just now, and 
helped her, when John came back to 
their side of the room, to resume the 
conversation without that note of 
sharpness in her voice that had driven 
him away. 

“T believe we have done nothing but 
make mistakes all through,” he began 
again. “It is all incongruous. My 
eyes are open to-day, and I see the 
hideousness of our doings. I wish we 
could conjure everything back to look 
as it did four months ago.” 

‘Oh, John, and don’t I wish I could 
conjure everything not to look, but to 
be, with ourselves as it was four years 
ago?” 

“T don’t say that.” 

“TI do; I quite agree with my name- 
sake, Bridget Elia, in thinking that 
being well off is a very uninteresting 
state of things, and in longing for the 
good old times again when we were 
poor and enjoyed ourselves. Have 
you ever read Elia’s delicious essay on 
old china, Anne? Yes?—then I can 
make you envy us. John and I were 
as poor once as Elia and Bridget in 
their good old times. Like them, we 
two used to lengthen out the times of 
old hats, and coats, and bonnets (don’t 
I hold some of them dear in my 
memory,)! that we might buy books 
and prints with the money that ought 
to have gone in new ones. That lovely 
old Morghen print of the Madonna & la 
Seggiola cost John the wearing a napless 
hat and me the going without gloves a 
whole year. The evening we hung it up 
in its shabby frame over our chimney- 
piece in our dark London lodging, we 
read that essay together over our tea, 
and we walked about (or at least I 
did) on mental stilts for days after, 
hardly knowing whether we were not 
Charles Lamb and his sister instead of 
ourselves, or, at all events, feeling as 
if they were hailing us as congenial 
spirits from somewhere. Now we 
have come down to wearing superfine 
broadcloth and fresh silks, and moving 
about among furniture that have no- 
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thing whatever to do with each other, 
and scarcely more with ourselves, since 
the furniture came by waggon-loads from 
Dublin shops that we don’t even know 
by sight.” 

“That’s just what I am complaining 
of,” struck in John. “It’s an uphols- 
terer’s house—not ours. We have turned 
the place into a mere warehouse.” 

“ Not quite that,” said Anne, looking 
down the long room lined with book- 
shelves to the vista of conservatory 
beyond ; “but I am of opinion myself 
that it takes at least a hundred years 
and the influence of a generation or 
two to make a big place into a family 
house. One or two people can turn a 
small house or a few rooms into a 
congruous shell for themselves in a few 
years ; but if you want to fill a large 
space you must take time to grow into 
it.” 

“ After all,” said Bride, with a sigh, 
“it does not greatly concern us. We 
are only here for a time, taking care of 
Lesbia’s house till the right guardian 
comes. In a few years we shall hang 
up our Madonna again over some 


chimney-piece somewhere, and set about 


secreting a suitable shell for ourselves, 
John will never be allowed to wear 
shabby coats and hats again ; he is too 
well-known a person now, and his 
work is too well paid. But if he mar- 
ries, and I find myself a supernumerary 
in the establishment, I shall let myself 
gradually sink or rise into congenial 
shabbiness again. No one will mind.” 

She looked at her brother as she 
finished, anxious to read by the ex- 
pression of his face what he thought 
of the picture she had drawn. She 
was quite sure, by the far-away look 
in his eyes, that a vision of the new 
home was before him, but if there was 
any expression on his face it was one 
of annoyance. 

“ Of course it will come to something 
of the kind in a year or two,” he said. 
“But you need not trouble yourself 
with so many suppositions, Bride. 
When you and I settle to our life work 
in some London home, there is no like- 
lihood whatever of your not being first 
in it.” He had asked himself and an- 
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swered, that not for any consideration 
in the world, if he had the power, which 
he never should have, would he bring 
Ellen Daly to pine in such a cage. 

** Where is Lesbia?” he asked. “J 
hope she means to be in the way when 
our guests arrive.” 

“ No fear but she will, she feels the 
dear importance of acting hostess far 
too deeply to miss any of its duties, [ 
wish it had not happened to occur to 
her that the best way of doing honour 
to her guests is to receive them with 
great state. I can say nothing to dis- 
suade her from her elaborate prepara- 
tions, for Mrs. and Miss Daly are much 
more her friends than mine, and she 
professes to know their taste.” 

“She may be right about Mrs. Daly,” 
said Anne. “She is used to a good 
deal of formality.” 

“But,” hesitated John, “there are 
other members of the family very unlike 
her, to whom the old ways of the house 
seemed to belong.” 

“If you are thinking of Ellen, I 
believe you may trust to her seeing no- 
thing for the first hour beyond my face. 
It was certainly a very good thought, 
your starting off this morning to fetch 
me. Iwonder how you came to have 
it.” 

“Ah! there,” cried John, “there 
are the carriage-wheels, and the com- 
motion that announces an arrival at 
Castle Daly is beginning. Now, Bride.” 

“No, no, John, you forget ; you and 
I are to keep in the background ; it is 
Miss Maynard’s house, and there she 
is, coming down stairs to receive her 
visitors, Let her enjoy herself. She 
has been three-quarters of an hour dress- 
ing for the situation. But how is this? 
I left her arraying herself in her 
newest Paris costume, and she appears 
in one of the old despised White- 
cliffe dresses. What is the child think- 
ing of.” 

“Tf Connor Daly were coming, a ca- 
price like that would make me anxious,” 
whispered John to Bride, as they stood 
in the library doorway and watched 
Lesbia’s progress down the hall ; “ but 
as it is only Pelham, who takes no more 
notice of Babette than if she were a 
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doll, we must put it down to sheer love 
of change.” 

“Why not to more refinement of 
feeling than we gave her credit for?” 
returned Bride. “ She is quite pale with 
excitement, poor child. The Dalys 
were kind to her in her Cinderella state, 
remember. I am glad she felt at the 
last moment that she could only wel- 
come them in her old Whitecliffe 
attire.” 

After all the anxiety of the three 
hosts to do the honours of their house 
gracefully, the most prominent part in 
the welcoming fell to Anne O’F laherty’s 
share. Mrs. Daly put up her heavy 
crape veil when she saw Anne waiting 
in the hall, and hurried towards her, 
her poor pale face so working with 
emotion, that when they met she could 
only throw herself into Anne’s arms and 
sob on her shoulder. It was just there 
that Anne had stood to receive her when 
she had entered the house a bride with 
her husband twenty-five years before. 
She had been jealous of her influence 
then, anxious to put an end to her in- 
timacy in the house, for fear it should 
interfere with her own rights ; but now, 
how wretched the old barriers and 
heartburnings looked when they two 
stood the only companions left who 
could enrich each other with recollec- 
tions of what he had said and done in 
the old days. All misconceptions fell 
before that thought, and they felt that, 
whatever had gone before, it is people 
of the same generations who in great 
sorrows and losses can best comfort 
each other. 

Ellen stood by, full of joy at the un- 
expected warmth of her mother’s man- 
ner to Anne, and content to wait her 
turn till Mrs. Daly had turned to 
Lesbia with apologies for her emotion. 
Then she seized Anne’s hands. 

“How much better than I had 
hoped—how good of you to come 
here.” 

“TI did not come—I was brought,” 
Anne said ; and on this hint Ellen all 
at once remembered her real hostess, 
and turned to Bride blushing and eager 
to make up for her own and her 
mother’s remissness. 


“We are so grateful to you for 
having such a kind thought.” 

“Not to me—for I hadn’t it,” said 
Bride, bluntly; it went against the 
grain to give the explanation, but 
honesty obliged. “It was my brother, 
who went to Good People’s Hollow 
this morning without saying a word 
to anybody, and brought her away 
almost by force.” 

Ellen did not feel disposed to offer 
a third time the thanks that had been 
twice rejected, but she looked up at John 
as she passed him to go up stairs with 
the light of the pleasant surprise still 
glowing on her face. 

“It was very clever of you, do you 
know?” she said confidentially. “TI 
begin to think that in emergencies 
you are the person who knows the right 
thing to do.” 

Begin to think ! The sentence sounded 
audacious to Bride, but it was quite 
enough to make John feel foolishly 
happy all the rest of the evening. 

Mrs. Daly did not come down stairs 
again, and escaped the pang of seeing little 
Lesbia occupy her old place at the head 
of the dinner-table, and Ellen was so en- 
grossed in hearing news of the Hollow 
from Anne, that she hardly noticed 
where any one sat. It was quite other- 
wise with Pelham. The prospect of 
returning to Castle Daly as a visitor 
had not troubled him beforehand. He 
had been to the house several times 
since his father’s death, and the changes 
in it were quite familiar to him. Yet 
it was he who was the real sufferer on 
that first evening of the old possessors 
sitting as guests in the family rooms. 
He was the person to whom the trial 
brought all, and more than all the bitter- 
ness that might have been anticipated 
from it. It was he who, in every morsel 
of food that passed his lips, ate the bitter 
bread of exile and humiliation. He 
had not cared for the old home as the 
others had cared for it ; there had been 
times when he had despised it, and 
after his long absences in England hated 
to come back to it; yet, even then, 
there had lurked at the bottom of his 
heart a certain pride and joy in the feel- 
ing that it was his ; that it belonged to 
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him as unalterably as the sun to the 
sky. Visions of his early days came 
back to him that evening, with the 
hazy glory hanging round them that 
belongs to half-remembered childish 
scenes — of the days when he used 
regularly to be mounted on his father’s 
shoulder, after breakfast, to make his 
morning rounds with him to the stables 
and dog-kennels, and when a babyish 
whim of his always found a dozen de- 
pendents eager to carry it out: of the 
times when he rode through the villages 
on the estate on his pony by his father’s 
side, and the people pressed out of the 
cabins to look at him, and call down 
blessings on his head. He had felt like 
a prince: then; it had been nothing to 
him then that his subjects were in rags, 
and the grandeur and state had all been 
slip-shod. It was the worst part of his 
pain now that the discovery and the 
consequent contempt had come later, 
for it made him feel as if his present 
sense of loss and longing was a punish- 
ment—a wierd sort of revenge which 
one part of himself was taking on the 
other. If he had always been loyal to 
his own, he fancied he could have let it 
go with more inward dignity. At least, 
he should not have felt the present ap- 
pearance of the house, realizing as it did 
his discontented dreams in past times 
of what it ought to be, such a bitter 
mockery as he felt it now—a Tantalus 
vision put so close to him, that it 
seemed as if the least movement of his 
hand would grasp it, and yet utterly 
beyond his reach. For afew moments in 
the course of the evening Pelham tried 
to turn the pain out of his mind by 
giving himself up toa day dream. He 
was not much addicted to day-dreaming, 
but just now the vision seemed made to 
his hand, and instead of inventing any- 
thing he hadonly toforget. He was sitting 
a little apart from the rest of the party, 
in a window-recess of the well-lighted, 
tastefully-furnished drawing-room. Bride 
Thornley was playing soft music on the 
grand-piano at the far end of the room. 
Anne O’Flaherty and Ellen occupied 
a sofa by the fire ; and Lesbia Maynard, 
in her old pink muslin dress, of White- 
cliffe memories, sat meekly on a stool 


at their feet. It might have been last 
year, or rather one of his visions of last 
year, realized by an enchanter’s wand. 
This was home; his father’s house, to 
which he was heir; not as it ever had 
been, but as he used to see it sometimes 
in his thoughts, while he dreamed of the 
day when he would ask a certain little 
penniless girl to share it with him. It 
was his taste and care that, for her sake, 
had brought together all the comforts 
and elegances he saw round him. She 
was on a visit to his father and mother, 
and to-morrow he was going to speak 
to her and tell her of his love. She 
would lift up her dark eyes surprised 
and grateful; a low hesitating voice 
would answer sweetly. She would think 
only of him; but he should look round 
proudly, glad to have so much to offer— 
such a worthy casket to enshrine his 
pearl, That was such a natural reading 
of the picture his eyes rested on; to 
make it real, so little undoing, so little 
forgetting was needed, that in spite of 
all the pain the reaction would be sure 
to bring, Pelham let his thoughts stand 
still before it, to contemplate it a little 
while. 

“Mr. Daly ”—the voice of which he 
had been dreaming, just as soft and 
meek as he had been fancying it, woke 
him from his reverie. Lesbia had left 
her footstool, and tripped across the 
room to the window recess—“ Mr. Daly, 
I want you to come into the conservatory 
to look at some new plants I have just 
had sent from Dublin, and advise me 
about placing them.” 

The dream fell shattered into a thou- 
sand pieces, and Pelham got up to follow 
her with an inward groan, feeling as if 
every nerve of his body had been bruised 
and wounded in the concussion of the 
fall. 

Lesbia paused once or twice in her 
progress across the drawing-room, to 
draw his attention to objects they were 
passing. “That picture over the sofa 
was my present to John and Bride at 
Christmas. It is a Landseer. They fell 
in love with it when it was exhibited 
in London years ago, and when I read 
in the Art Journal that it was again to 
to be sold, I secured it for them. Was 
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not I lucky? That mosaic table, with 
the doves, and the marble statuette of 
Psyche, belonged to my great uncle, 
and came to me from Florence after his 
death. You must come a little this 
way to see the Psyche to advantage. 
Some people think it very beautiful— 
John does,” 

Young Mr. O’Roone, when Lesbia 
had introduced him to the Psyche a 
few days before, had found something 
flattering to insinuate about the disad- 
vantage that marble Psyches were under 
when animated ones stood near. Lesbia 
could not help wondering whether any 
thought of the kind would by chance 
occur to Pelham Daly, and she stole a 
glance from under her eyelashes to see 
if there were any trace of it in his face. 
He was not looking at the Psyche with 
any favour, but neither was he looking 
at her. Lesbia was not quick enough 
to read the sensitive pained pride his 
carefully-composed features expressed, 
but she felt chilled and mortified, just 
as she had often felt at Whitecliffe in 
the early days of her acquaintance with 
the Dalys, when Connor and Ellen made 
much of her in their impulsive wild 
way, and the standing aloof of the dig- 
nified elder brother gave her the im- 
pression that she was to blame somehow, 
and had committed herself to something 
silly. She felt just as she had often 
felt then, that she could not bear to 
come to the end of the evening without 
having gained some little token of 
homage from the quarter whence it was 
hardest to win, to restore her self-com- 
placency. They had to pass through a 
vestibule, connecting the drawing-room 
with the conservatory, that had lately 
been decorated and furnished with 
orange-trees in tubs. 

“Look there,” said Lesbia, standing 
still before one of these, and pointing up- 
ward to a moth-eaten stuffed elk’s head 
surrounded with a decoration of rusty 
spears and old double swerds that occu- 
pied one side of the wall. “Those 
curious old things were left behind in 
the hall when the old furniture was 
taken away, as not worth moving. I 
had them taken down carefully, and put 
up here after this wall was painted, 
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because I thought your mother, all of 
you perhaps, valued them—and it is 
nice to keep something that was here 
before. How do you think the old elk’s 
horns and the armour look among my 
orange trees ?” 

“Very much out of place and very 
shabby, I think they look,” said Pelham. 
“You had much better turn them out 
after their original owners ; if the poor 
things could speak they would remon- 
strate on the cruelty of being put up in 
their old places to act as foils to new 
importations. I pity them myself.” 

“T thought you would like it,” Lesbia 
said, timidly. ‘“ We are only tenants 
here, you know, and your people have 
lived in this castle for hundreds of 
years. When you come back here to 
live a 

“T never shall. I know now that it 
is impossible. The misfortunes of this 
year are too overwhelming to leave us 
any hope of making head against them. 
We must go down. Let every scrap 
and shred of a memory of us be put 
away; it is the best thing that can 
happen. I stay in this neighbourhood 
at present for my mother’s sake and for 
Ellen’s, but I hate it. If I could, I 
would go away to the furthest part of 
the earth and struggle to forget all here 
as hard—as hard as a swimmer strug- 
gles who is fighting for his life.” 

The words were spoken low, but 
Lesbia looked up frightened at the 
vehemence with which they came out, 
and at the sort of angry light in the 
eyes that were fixed on the mouldy 
relics far above her head. 

“Would you really wish to forget 
everything quite?” she said. There was 
the appealing, injured baby-look in her 
eyes that used to come in Whitecliffe 
days, when Wattie tore her dress or 
Bobby pinched her, the sight of which 
had made Pelham tingle with indigna- 
tion and desire to interfere in her be- 
half often and often. He caught the 
look as he was turning to walk away, 
but it did not stop him—it was only 
another sting added to the multifarious 
pains of the evening. He had wakened 
from his dream with a start of fear at 
something most repugnant to his pride, 
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which such dreaming might bring him 
near, and the only thing to be done was 
to shake himself roughly free from every 
trammel of illusion. The bell rang for 
evening prayers just then, and Bride, 
as she came forward towards the upper 
end of the room from the piano, hap- 
pened to observe Lesbia’s entrance from 
the conservatory, and was surprised and 
a good deal amused at the dignified 
height to which she had drawn her 
small head, and the air of general pro- 
prietorship of the whole house with 
which she seated herself by John’s side 
at the reading table while the servants 
filed in. Lesbia was unusually talkative 
when, after prayers, she and her guests 
stood in a group together discussing 
plans for the nexf day, and surprised 
Bride again by the sharp tone in which 
she contradicted some assertion of Pel- 
ham Daly’s, and her pertness to John 
when he came to the snubbed young 
man’s rescue, and tried to prove to her 
that she was in the wrong. Bride 
thought she had cured Lesbia of Missish 
airs caught from Aunt Joseph ; and was 
dismayed at a relapse on this first occa- 
sion of her being thrown with old 
acquaintances again. 

But her chief surprise came later in 
the evening, when on going, as was her 
custom, to take a last look at her sister 
asleep in bed in the room next her own, 
she discovered that the round rosy cheek 
she stooped to kiss was wet with tears, 
so were the soft dark curls that strayed 
on the pillow. Greatly disturbed, Bride 
put down the candle and knelt by the 
bed. The child crying herself to sleep 
in her own beautiful prosperous home 
—what could it mean? She lingered a 
moment, hoping that the heavy wet 
lashes would be lifted up, and that her 
sister finding her near would confide to 
her the trouble, whatever it was, that 
weighed on her mind. She had reason 
to suspect that the sleep was only pre- 
tended ; but the appearance of uncon- 
sciousness was persevered in, the eyelids 
remained tightly closed, and she had to 


get up and go away unsatisfied. At al? 
events, little Lesbia’s troubles could not 
lie very deep, Bride said to herself ; and 
she hoped it might be other people’s 
sorrows, not her own, that had called 
forth the tears. She herself had knelt 
long that night thinking of their guests, 
and praying that the widow and orphan 
son and daughter who had come back. 
to a home desolate for them might be 
comforted. She had had to struggle 
hard with her heart as she prayed, lest 
a grudging reservation should creep in 
respecting a compensation which she be- 
lieved to be awaiting Ellen, and which 
in her thoughts so far surpassed her loss 
that it was difficult not to envy instead 
of pitying her. She had tried to pray: 
“Let all the treasure of the thoughts 
and tender love of the heart in which 
I have reposed so long be made over to 
her, to comfort and enrich her life for 
ever ; and let me learn how to be poor in 
earthly love ;” and she had succeeded at 
last in winning the glow of disinterested 
love, and the peace that comes to those 
who arrive at hating their lives and 
finding them again. The sight of little 
Lesbia’s tears seemed a rebuke to her 
for her struggles. They no doubt had 
welled forth freely; without any self-re- 
garding reflections or far-seeing grudges ; 
from pure pity and tenderness, showing 
how near the child’s heart is to God. 
Before she fell asleep Bride took herself 
severely to task for having ever looked 
down on little Lesbia. It did not occur 
to her to suspect that any other struggle 
with chilled affection, except of the kind 
she knew, could be going on near her. 
Her experience of sorrow had all been 
in one direction, and she was not fanci- 
ful. If it had been Connor with his 
winning ways, and openly-shown pref- 
erence for Lesbia, who had come to the 
house that day, she might have been 
suspicious ; but to suppose that her little 
sister could cherish a secret regard for 
one who seemed to avoid rather than 
seek her, would have been an outrage to 
her sensitive proud maidenliness. 


To be continued. 





SCHOLARS AND FRIARS: 
A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF ECCLESIASTICAL STRIFE, 


AnouT a year ago the University of 
Paris acquired an ephemerai import- 
ance in the eyes of politicians. ‘The 
still waters of its history were harassed 
by greedy theorists, whose drag-nets 
were at work night and day in the 
search for facts of some educational im- 
portance, wherewithal to garnish parlia- 
mentary repasts and regale political 
adherents. During this hour of turmoil, 
the dilettante historian packed up his 
rod and line, and sighed to think that 
his quiet haunts were mobbed by a 
crew of grasping statisticians, whose 
noisy labours were incompatible with 
his meditation and tranquil sport. They 
are gone, however ; the tumult has sub- 
sided, and the waters have settled down 
into their wonted somnolence, so that 
he may return to ply his rod, secure at 
least of obtaining some dainty prize, 
rejected as worthless by these utilitarian 
fishermen. Fact, perhaps, has been ex- 
hausted, but fancy and romance remain, 
and these latter only it is our province 
to discover. 

It may seem absurd to look for ro- 
mance in the clumsy Latin of Duboullay, 
or the antiquated French of his trans- 
lator Crevier, in whose dry analysis 
history is so mummified, that it would 
seem to crumble at a touch; and, 
indeed, neither of these authors rises 
above the level of pedantic archzologists, 
wanting the naiveté of the early chroni- 
clers, and equally innocent of the philo- 
sophic insight of modern historians, 
Nevertheless, they tell a plain story 
plainly, and leave its illustration and 
enlivenment to others. It is the object 
of this essay to extract from their works 
the subject-matter of a real historical 
romance, and present it to the reader in 
&@ more modern dress. Not for its 
general historical importance, nor yet 
for its importance in the history of 


education, has this subject been chosen, 
but simply because it presents an attrac- 
tive study of human passions drawn out 
and characterized with dramatic exact- 
ness, the whole action dividing itself into 
acts and scenes while centering con- 
tinually round a few principal figures. 
We see exhibited in this drama ambi- 
tion developing in slow stages of worldli- 
ness and hypocrisy out of the most in- 
tense and heartfelt humility ; grasping 
at power, at first cautiously, then with an 
utter disregard for appearances—as it 
were, first lifting, then flinging away 
the cloak ;—jealousy and mutual distrust 
brought into collision within the narrow 
limits of the university; oppression on 
the part of the friars, supported by the 
Church, which ought to have been 
neutral; stubborn resistance on the part 
of the scholars; passionate appeals to 
unjust judges, and stout demands for 
liberty. There is a climax and an anti- 
climax :—oppression gains the day, but 
spends its strength upon the effort, and 
justice follows with limping steps to 
overtake the guilty and pull down the 
mighty from his seat. 

Before the curtain rises, however, let 
us compare the position of the students 
and the friars! at Paris previous to 
their struggle for supremacy. Paris, 
that is, intellectual Paris (the uni- 
versity is not mentioned till about 
1208), had grown up in the tenth and 
eleveth centuries, gradually swelling its 
numbers, and extending its influence, un- 
til in the twelfth it was the intellectual 
heart of Europe, which gathered in the 


t IT have called the two parties students (or 
scholars) and friars. Of course the friars 
were students also, but as regular ecclesiastics 
they kept aloof from the secular students who 
really formed the university, and are always 
ealied ‘the students’ or ‘the scholars’ of 
Paris. 
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warm blood of science and learning, to 
send it rushing forth again through all 
the arteries and veins, rousing the dis- 
tant and torpid members of Christen- 
dom with its quick and continuous 
pulsations. In the thirteenth century 
the university life became fixed and 
formal, the students grouped themselves 
according to the nature of their studies, 
degrees were given and officers elected, 
the whole forming an intellectual guild, 
self-governing, and self-organizing. This 
could not take place without exciting 
the jealousy of watchful neighbours; the 
Provost of Paris discovered within his 
jurisdiction this imperium in imperio, 
the Chancellor of Notre Dame felt a 
like loss of authority, and these two 
combined to harass, and almost succeed- 
ed in destroying the new university. 
But justice was on the side of the stu- 
dents, and after a sharp contention, 
resulting in what is known as the Great 
Secession of 1228-31, the university 
was finally re-established on a still firmer 
basis, its jurisdiction secured, and its 
relations to the provost and chancellor 
established by law. So things con- 
tinued in peace and harmony, till the 
sudden rise of the mendicants caused a 
new danger to the university from 
within, as formidable as that which she 
had already combated from without. 

In the history of the Latin Church 
previous to the Reformation, there is no 
period so intensely interesting as that 
which saw the rise of the mendicant 
orders. It seemed as if carnal Nome 
had renewed her spiritual life, and 
struck out a new path, which might 
lead to eternal dominion over the 
minds of men. Leligion had become 
the neglected privilege of an aristocracy. 
Innocent 111 was himself the great 
aristocrat, and his clergy, if they preached 
at all, addressed themselves only to 
hearers of gentile blood. All above this 
level were faithful to Rome, but there 
seems much reason to believe that all, 
or nearly all, below it were rapidly sink- 
ing into heresy. The Dominicans and 
Franciscaus appeared on the scene just 
in time to arrest the progress of decay. 
They came declaredly. to preach the 
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gospel to the poor, not arrayed in 
scarlet and fine linen, like the Papal 
envoys, but humbled in dust and ashes. 
So striking was the contrast, so sudden 
the awakening of humanity to a sense 
of amazement at the state of things 
revealed in the Church, that the 
mendicants rose as if by magic to the 
highest place in the estimation of man- 
kind. The history of the university 
shows the effect of this sudden ad- 
vancement upon men prepared for the 
scorn rather than the admiration of 
the world. When the mendicants first 
came to Paris (about 1220 a.p.) it was 
in the guise of humble applicants for 
favour ; they did not ask to be allowed 
to compete for honours or offices, they 
merely begged for the crumbs of learning 
that fell from the scholars’ tables. To 
such men the university gladly opened 
her arms ; both orders were received, and 
houses were bestowed upon them by pious 
benefactors. They applied themselves to 
study with all the ardour of men who 
had renounced the world—but even in 
study the snares of the world beset 
them. Medizval universities were emi- 
nently calculated to vitiate the character 
of clever students, and beget in them 
a love of display. The schools of dis- 
putation encouraged wit and learning, 
but their effect upon the mind was 
essentially dangerous to the heart. 
Within the circle of the university, 
moreover, there were distinctions covet- 
ed by scholars, the doctor’s degree, the 
proctorship and the office of rector, all 
objects of contention to violent and 
hostile factions, and it would have been 
strange indeed if the mendicants had 
kept their hearts pure in this dangerous 
atmosphere, with all the irritamenta of 
ambition at work around them. 

We cannot be astonished therefore to 
hear that in ten short years after the 
arrival of these humble friars at Paris, 
ambition and pride were found lurking 
beneath the black cloaks of the preach- 
ers and the grey hoods of the minor- 
ites. They aspired to professorial chairs, 
though it was only by violence to their 
oaths that they could accept the ordi- 
nary degrees. Nor were they content 
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with aspiring to equality: they wished 
to uproot secular instruction altogether, 
to monopolize the honours of learning, 
and alone dominate the schools. In 
1244 the Dominicans had obtained a 
bull from Innocent IV. ordering the uni- 
versity to admit them to a share of its 
academic honours. But there was still 
an obstacle in the path ; they could not, 
in accordance with their vows, apply 
for degrees—how were they to obtain 
them otherwise? For five long years the 
representatives of the friar-preachers 
besieged the pontifical throne with a 
petition that degrees might be lawfully 
jorced upon deserving members of their 
order. Innocent was deaf to these 
appeals, and his sudden decease was 
attributed by the superstitious to the 
malignancy of the Dominicans, so that 
‘Save us from the prayers of the 
preachers,’ became a by-word with their 
enemies. The university was jealous 
of her rights; and with good reason. 
The Dominicans had seized their oppor- 
tunity during the secession, and in col- 
lusion with the Papal legate had estab- 
To this act 


lished a chair of theology. 
they had without difficulty obtained the 
consent of the Chancellor and Chapter 


of Notre Dame. The university on its 
return to Paris, after the short exile of 
the secession, was still embroiled with 
the Church, and was not in a position 
to notice this flagrant usurpation. Not 
long after the Dominicans established a 
second chair of theology, and upon 
these two chairs they placed Albert the 
Great and Hugh of St. Cher, whose 
talents and world-wide celebrity attract- 
ed crowds of students, and augmented 
the glory while adding to the numbers 
of the preaching fraternity. The Fran- 
ciscans were not slow in imitating this 
example. Alexander Hales, the great 
English theologian, was already a doc- 
tor of some standing when he suddenly 
embraced the profession of St. Francis, 
With the oath of humility fresh upon 
his lips he opened his class-room3 as 
before, and none dared oppose this act 
on the part of so famous a teacher. 
Thus the Franciscans also acquired a 
chair of theology. 


The secular members of the univer- 
sity were in dismay. Of the twelve 
chairs in theology, three had always be- 
longed to the canons of Notre Dame, 
one to each of the regular brotherhoods 
affiliated to the university, the Val des 
Ecoliers, the Cistercians, the Pramon- 
stratensians, and the Trinitarians, Of 
the remaining seven chairs three were 
now appropriated by the mendicants 
alone, and only two remained for secular 
students. A complaint was heard that 
theology was in danger of being totally 
neglected by the seculars, owing to the 
absence of those rewards of learning 
which stimulate application and en- 
courage talent. 

The doctors of theology assembled to 
discuss this serious matter, and very 
wisely decided that thenceforth no body 
of regulars belonging to the university 
should have more than one professor’s 
chair. It was easier to judge, however, 
than to execute judgment. The Domini- 
cans refused to yield up their second 
chair. This happened in 1252. In 
1253 a circumstance occurred which 
embittered the contest and hastened a 
catastrophe. Some students had been 
seized and imprisoned by the royal 
archers for engaging in a street fray. A 
‘cessation of lectures’ was secretly pro- 
posed as the surest means of vindicating 
the privileges of the university. The 
design was acceptable to all save only 
the two Dominican doctors and the 
Franciscan, who not only put their veto 
on the measure, but even revealed the 
intentions of the university to the 
outer world. Now though secresy of 
debate was not enjoined by law, it was 
an established custom, and those who 
violated it were considered enemies to 
the intellectual republic. The univer- 
sity was in great wrath, and in order to 
censure as strongly as possible such a 
breach of etiquette, a decree was pro- 
posed and carried, declaring that for the 
future no one should be made master of 
aris, until he had sworn to accept the 
solemn conclusions of the assembled 
body as determined by the votes of a 
majority, and to keep their deliberations 
a profound secret. To this new law the 
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Dominicans assented, but with the 
irritating proviso, ‘so long as the con- 
clusions contain nothing unlawful for a 
friar-preacher to comply with.’ The 
university lost patience. It cut off 
the Dominicans from all connection 
with its own body, and deprived their 
two professors of the theological chairs. 
Such was the declaration of war. 

Soon after this, the imprisoned 
students (in whose behalf the ‘ cessa- 
tion’ had been declared) having been 
restored to liberty, the university re- 
opened her class-rooms and returned to 
her labours, But the Dominicans 
meanwhile had slandered her at court 
and to the Pope. Alfonso of Poictiers, 
who was Regent during the absence 
of St. Louis on his first crusade, was 
persuaded to refrain from interfering, 
while Innocent IV. was so far wrought 
upon, as to command the temporary re- 
storation of the Dominicans as members 
of the university, pending the trial of 
their cause by arbitration, A war of 
chicanery and abuse, in which the 
subtle friars seem to have far excelled 
their opponents, occupied the interval 
between these appeals and the papal 
judgment. Innocent appointed arbiters, 
but the wily Dominicans wearied him 
with unfounded objections against all 
whom they thought adverse to their 
cause, until he had given them a judge 
after their own hearts in Luke, canon 
of Notre Dame. Luke was no sooner 
assured of his powers by letters from 
Rome, than without so much as giving 
due warning to the university, he de- 
clared the masters of arts of that body 
suspended from their functions, and 
published this insulting notice in every 
parish church of the capital. The uni- 
versity treated his measures with silent 
contempt. It had already lodged an 
appeal against him at Rome, suspecting 
his partiality towards the friars, and 
was now anxiously awaiting the result. 
There followed a short period of expecta- 
tion, during which the two parties in- 
sulted each other with malignant in- 
genuity, and even resorted to occasional 
acts of violence. Each sought to gain 
friends: the mendicants continued to 
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enlist in their cause the sympathies of 
the court, while the university sent 
circular letters to all the bishops of 
France, imploring the aid of some as 
old members of its body, of all as 
natural enemies to the upstart and am- 
bitious mendicants. 

At this critical moment an event 
occurred which weighed down the 
balance in favour of the mendicants, 
Innocent 1V., once their closest ally, 
but of late inclined to check them in 
the career of worldly ambition upon 
which they were so clearly entering, 
died suddenly and left his place to be 
filled by Alexander IV. (1254). The 
new Pope did not hesitate to disclose 
his partiality for the friars: his first 
act was the repeal of a decree by which 
Innocent had subjected them to epis- 
copal control: every other measure ‘of 
this pontiff was similarly in their fa- 
vour: he became their tool, almost 
their slave. 

But if the friars thus found a leader 
capable of wielding even the thunders 
of the Vatican, the scholars also found 
a puissant champion to maintain their 
cause and encourage them in a bold 
stand against Papal oppression. This 
champion was the celebrated William of 
St. Amour, native of the village of that 
name in Franche-Comté, and Doctor of 
Theology, one of the few secular doctors, 
He was the author of a work entitled, 
‘The Perils of the Last Times,’ 
speciously professing to be a denuncia- 
tion of the new heresies rife in Europe, 
but really a covert though unmistakable 
satire upon the mendicant fraternities. 
His accusations breathed all the bitter 
spirit of personal hostility, and could 
not but reach their true aim in the 
consciences of the friars themselves. 
Not content with thus attacking them, 
he ventured to ridicule and condemn 
the first principle of their order—the 
profession of mendicancy itself. It is 
hardly necessary to say that this attack 
was fraught with personal danger to 
the writer, as any condemnation of 
mendicancy was a reflection upon the 
Popes who had favoured it, and more 
especially upon Alexander, who showed 
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such open partiality to the two orders, 
Crevier charges St. Amour with falsity 
in veiling his sentiments by giving his 
accusations a pretended aim while none 
could fail to see theirreal bearing. The 
yery thinness and transparency of the 
yeil is his excuse. We can only wonder 
at the daring of a man who should 
thus, even indirectly, wage war upon 
the spoilt children of the Papacy. St. 
Amour certainly combined the fox with 
the lion, but no deceit at least can be 
charged on a man who could so boldly 
maintain his doctrines in the face of 
his enemies, and we cannot forget that 
this ‘ falsity’ of St. Amour was neces- 
sary to save both him and his partizans 
from certain destruction. 

The friars seized the opportunity of 
their favour in the eyes of Alexander 
to demand the condemnation of St. 
Amour’s book. But the university could 
retaliate in kind. Unfortunately for 
the friars a work had appeared accre- 
dited to one of their own order, which 
was thrust upon the Pope for con- 
demnation at the same time as ‘ The 
Perils.” Dean Milman has so thoroughly 
explained the circumstances which pro- 
duced and disseminated the ‘ Eternal 
Gospel’ of Abbot Joacchin and the 
‘Introduction’ to that work, and has so 
fully discussed their authorship, that it is 
hardly necessary here to dwell upon the 
subject. Suffice it to say, that though 
the Franciscans alone were intimately 
associated with this book and _ its 
doctrines, the Dominicans also were not 
free from some taint of Joacchinism, 
and their enemies took prompt advan- 
tage of the circumstance. Throughout 
the contest between the university and 
the mendicants, these two works, ‘The 
Perils of the Last Times’ and the 
‘Introduction to the Eternal Gospel’ 
are continually reappearing. 

With the year 1255 appeared a cele- 
brated bull of Alexander LV., by means 
of which he hoped to place the heel of 
the mendicants upon the head of the 
university. It is known as the bull 
Quast Lignum. The decree cutting 
off the Dominicans from the university 
was annulled, and the chancellor was 
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authorized to grant licences (that is, 
licences to teach, or degrees) to all 
whom he should consider worthy of the 
honour without distinction of seculars 
and regulars. Nor was this all : not only 
were the Dominicans to receive degrees 
without hindrance, but they were even 
to create as many chairs of theology as 
they should think fit. The ‘cessations’ 
of the university, moreover, were only 
to be declared when the measure had re- 
ceived the assent of a majority of three- 
fourths in each faculty. The power of 
vetoing cessations was thus handed over 
to the mendicants, who would always 
be able to muster at least a strong mi- 
nority, if not a majority, in the faculty of 
theology, and thus hamper every act of 
the university. Lastly, the papal com- 
missioners were authorized to pronounce 
excommunication upon every member 
of the university who should fefuse to 
accept the decision of the Pope. 

In order to elude this heavy blow the 
scholars had recourse to a clever artifice. 
Pretending that they had by commoncon- 
sent severed the ties which bound them 
in a community, they met the papal com- 
missioners with smiling faces, and in- 
formed them that the university had 
ceased to exist; it was no longer pos- 
sible to admit the Dominicans, for the 
body corporate was defunct. We can 
imagine the vexation of the commis- 
sioners whose bulls of excommunica- 
tion, being made out against students 
of the university, were now merely 
waste paper. The spiritual thunders 
shook the air in vain: there were no 
longer any members of the university 
to suffer excommunication. 

Of course such a farce, though it served 
the purpose in bafiling the commission- 
ers, was naturally played out very soon; 
the scholars wished to exclude the 
friars, but they were not prepared to 
retire from the scene and leave the work 
of reconstructing the university to their 
enemies. Accordingly, while many of the 
masters left Paris as if on secession (it 
happened to be vacation time, and the 
act might serve to frighten lovers of the 
university with that idea, while it was 
really the natural thing to do), those 
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who remained, acting individually and 
entirely on their own responsibility, 
wrote a long letter to the Pope com- 
plaining of his unjust partiality to the 
mendicants. They did not write as 
members of the university, but very 
plainly stated the impossibility of their 
remaining to study in Paris unprotected 
by those privileges of which the bull 
Quasi Lignum had robbed them. ‘Our 
cessations alone,’ they said, ‘ assure 
the redress of injustice, and if this 
decree be carried out, even these are 
no longer available. The faculty of 
theology, composed almost entirely of 
the canons of Notre Dame and of the 
regular fraternities, has no feeling for 
the wrongs of artists [members of the 
faculty of arts] who are for the most 
part solitary exiles in a strange country. 
They thwart all our plans, and if this 
law be-observed will be able to veto 
every one of our measures. Thus are we 
led like sheep to the slaughter.’ The 


writers then hint at a secession, but 
evidently for the sake of effect only ; 
they knew better than to leave another 
gap for the mendicants to creep in by ; 


they even kept their class-rooms open, 
acting however entirely as individuals. 
The Dominicans meanwhile also kept 
their class-rooms open, and even cele- 
brated the promotion of their members 
to the degree of doctor with some 
pomp ; the ceremonial, be it observed, 
was conducted under the supervision of 
a band of royal archers, lest the jealous 
scholars should interfere. 

It is at this crisis that William of St. 
Amour comes into prominence as the 
champion of the scholars. He had re- 
turned from Rome, where he had pre- 
sented to Alexander the complaints of 
the university, and was now in Paris, 
exposed to all the malignant fury of the 
mendicants. They first brought him 
before the tribunal of his diocesan for 
some petty charge which was easily re- 
futed. Then followed a more odious 
attempt. He was charged before the 
Bishop of Paris with having read in 
several assemblies of friends and pupils 
a libel defamatory of the Pope. Wil- 
liam appeared to answer the bishop’s 
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summons, but his false accuser did not 
venture to confront him. ‘The bishop, 
a friend of the mendicants, hesitated 
about pronouncing his acquittal; but 
William cleared himself on oath, sup- 
ported by no less than 4,000 students, 
his compurgators, and was at last 
solemnly absolved from the charge, 

These ill-concerted and fruitless at- 
tempts by the friars to defame their 
opponents could only serve to discredit 
their own cause. The fortunes of either 
party kept shifting continually ; but it 
was not the fault of Alexander if every 
blow sustained by the Dominicans was 
not lightened in its effect, every mis- 
fortune to the scholars aggravated, 
When the ‘ Introduction to the Eternal 
Gospel’ was condemned, the Bishop of 
Paris, who had been appointed to pub- 
lish its condemnation, was exhorted to 
spare the feelings of the Dominicans 
even by a negligent discharge of his 
duty; when ‘The Perils’ were con- 
demned, their condemnation was to be 
trumpeted from the altar of every parish 
church. The Pope himself continued 
to aim fierce blows at the recalcitrant 
students. He enjoined the chancellor 
to deny the ‘licence’ to all who had 
refused to accept the bull Quasi Lignum. 
Three new bulls insisted even upon ex- 
communication, suspension, and depri- 
vation of benefices for all who refused 
to accept the decree admitting the men- 
dicants to the university, and among 
them William of St. Amour is specially 
mentioned. The pretence of the scho- 
lars, that they no longer formed a uni- 
versity, was too shallow to be retained, 
nor was it again revived. 

But all these bulls came to nothing, 
a new power having appeared to stem 
the torrent of papal indignation. Louis 
IX., who had returned from his first 
disastrous crusade, took the affair into 
his own hands, and determined to de- 
cide the question at home, without fur- 
ther reference to the Vatican. Louis 
loved learning, and could not but look 
with favour upon the university ; but 
he loved religion more than learning, 
and in his eyes the mendicant fraterni- 
ties represented religion better than any 
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other body in the Church. With him 
piety was a consuming passion, which 
blinded his bodily eyes and perverted 
his reason; so that, convinced from 
the experience of early years of the 
exeellence of the mendicants, he could 
neither see nor realise their falsity and 
worldliness. But the corrective to this 
unreasoning piety in the mind of Louis 
was his love of justice. He seems to 
have dreaded interfering personally in a 
question which so deeply interested his 
ruling passion and appealed to his un- 
reasoning instincts. Instead therefore 
of acting as arbiter himself, he sum- 
moned a council of the Gallic Church to 
appoint arbiters, whose decision upon the 
question should be final. With this the 
question takes a national turn : the oppo- 
sition of reason to dogma is involved in 
a truly national opposition to foreign 
dictation even on spiritual questions. 

Observe how deftly St. Amour turns 
to his profit this new sentiment ; the 
fox and the lion uniting in his subtle 
though courageous policy. Warned that 
an attack would be made upon him by 
the friars in a church where he was 
expected to preach, he went there armed 
to the teeth, not with carnal but with 
spiritual weapons, St. Chrysostom, St. 
Augustin, the Holy Scriptures them- 
selves. From the pulpit he read a long 
list of the errors imputed to him, and 
denied each separately, taking his audi- 
ence to witness the truth of his asser- 
tions. He then confirmed the state- 
ments made in his polemical work, by 
scriptural proofs. “ He had no bishop’s 
mitre, or crozier, or ring,” he said, “ to 
be authority and warrant for his doc- 
trine, and for that reason he had 
brought with him the Holy Scriptures 
themselves, in order to prove from them 
the truth of all he had averred concern- 
ing ‘The Perils of the Last Times.’” 
Thus did he defy his adversaries, and 
they made no attempt to answer the 
challenge. He felt no doubt that 
French sentiment was on his side, and 
he did not hesitate, though with great 
danger to himself, thus to assume the 
leadership of all who were prepared to 
resist papal dictation. 


Meanwhile the arbiters appointed by 
the council, the Archbishops of Bourges, 
Sens, Rheims, and Rouen, declared the 
following award :—The Dominicans were 
to keep their two chairs, but on no ac- 
count to create another; they were 
thenceforth to be a distinct and separate 
body, unconnected with the university. 
The university, on her part, was to 
make no law injurious or insulting to 
the Dominican scholars, But such an 
accommodation failed to please either 
party ; it was as if two hostile armies 
had been left in possession of a country 
and told not to fight. Moreover, this 
award as the act of a national council, 
in direct opposition to the bull Quasi 
TIignum, was insulting to the Pope’s 
authority, and whichever side was dis- 
contented would not fail to question its 
validity. Nor was the Pope slow to 
express his indignation. Three bulls 
came forth in quick succession to traverse 
judgment. One warned the university 
that she was already under excom- 
munication, while attempting to soothe 
her by attributing her crime (in accept- 
ing this decision), wholly to the in- 
fluence of evil-minded men—such as 
St. Amour. The Pope was jealous of 
Louis’ council, and felt that it would 
not be safe to threaten very harshly at 
such a critical moment, when the uni- 
versity might once for all revolt from 
his authority and place itself under the 
Gallican Church. Another bull was 
addressed to the bishops of France, 
chiding them for their ill-feeling towards 
the mendicants. The third urged Louis 
to interfere personally on behalf of the 
friars. 

These bulls had all been sent out 
during the session of the council, but 
before the actual award of the arbiters 
was made known at Rome. A new 
bull (dated June 10th, 1255) severely 
reprehended the four archbishops for 
their judgment, reproved the Domini- 
cans for acceding to it, and commanded 
them, nothing loth, to disavow the act. 
Moreover, it distinctly declared four 
principal members of the university to 
have lost their privileges; these were 
William of St. Amour, Otho of Douay, 
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Nicholas of Bar, and Christian of Beau- 
vais. ‘If these men,’ says the bull, 
‘persist in their wickedness, they must 
be driven out of the kingdom.’ Crevier 
notes the peculiar turn of expression by 
which the Pope bids King Louis see to 
the execution of this sentence ; he is to 
do it ‘for the remission of his sins.’ St. 
Louis was too wise, however, to become 
the mere tool of Rome; rather than 
admit that the Pope possessed any tem- 
poral sovereignty in France (which 
would be implied in an act of banish- 
ment carried out at the Pope’s com- 
mand), he was content to rest neutral, 
even where his beloved mendicants were 
concerned. But if he would not exe- 
cute the Pope’s orders in banishing St. 
Amour and the others from France, in 
order to show his interest in the cause, 
he sent St. Amour’s book to Alexander 
that it might receive a full and final 
condemnation at Rome. No sooner 
were the scholars acquainted with this 
fact than they hastened to send a copy 
of the Eternal Gospel to Rome for a 
similar purpose ; they even appointed 
to the office of carrying it the four pro- 
scribed Doctors (St. Amour, Otho, 
Nicholas, and Christian), in company 
with their ex-rector and a theologian 
of some note, as if to show how com- 
pletely the university, its officials and 
dignitaries, were associated in the cause 
of St. Amour. The choice of colleagues 
for their champion, however, proved 
unfortunate, as the sequel will show. 

St. Amour and his colleagues arrived 
at Rome too late to defend ‘The Perils;’ 
the Dominicans had outstript them, and 
done the business out of hand. Hugh 
of St. Cher, one of the order, and the 
cardinal most in favour with Alexander, 
had acted as judge, jury, and witness 
all in one, and pronounced a solemn 
verdict of guilty. ‘The Perils’ were 
already burnt, and their ashes scattered 
to the four winds. 

And now the representatives of the 
university were in Rome, face to face 
with their arch-enemy’; the result of a 
long, stubborn, and so far by no means 
unsuccessful struggle, depending upon 
their firmness and sagacity; liberty 


of thought, the honour of Paris and of 
the Gallican Church, their own fame, 
and the future prosperity of those whom 
they represented, all depending upon 
them and the support they should give 
to their undaunted, unwavering leader, 
St. Amour. Yet, as if the only object 
of their mission had been to exalt 
still more the fame of their heroic 
colleague, at this critical moment St. 
Amour’s three comrades deserted him, 
Otho, Christian, and Nicholas, terrified 
apparently at the thought of their own 
rashness, and quailing in the awful 
presence of the Pope, shamefully de- 
serted their champion and recanted. In 
the presence of St. Cher and another 
cardinal, they took an oath to observe 
every article of the Quasi Lignum, 
especially that concerning the re-ad- 
mission of the Dominicans ; they con. 
demned ‘The Perils,’ retracted its 
doctrine concerning mendicancy, and 
declared themselves innocent of having 
ever agreed with its author in stig 
matizing the friars as false preachers 
and Antichrists. 

Abandoned by his friends, assailed 
on all sides by malicious accusers, and 
alone as it were in the enemies’ camp, 
St. Amour nevertheless stood firm. Not 
only did he refuse to retract, he even 
dared openly to defend the statements 
which had entailed so much danger on 
his person and to his cause. He never 
lost his head fora moment. Threatened, 
bullied, and cross-questioned by domi- 
neering adversaries, he retorted upon 
them their own accusations, and while 
explaining the sentiments of his book as 
referring only to heretics, he suggested 
that if the mendicants charged him with 
reviling them, it was because they knew 
themselves to be guilty and felt the 
justice of the accusation. His enemies 
could not entrap him into a single com- 
promising admission. They were fairly 
baffled, and the Pope could only warn 
the university anew against any attempt 
to slander or vilify the mendicants. 
St. Amour escaped, unhurt and un- 
condemned. 

Possessed with the dauntless spirit of 
their champion, the university refused 
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to listen to any terms from the Pope. 
Bull followed bull, but all in vain. The 
last of these (dated 1257), is addressed 
to St. Louis, and after totally annulling 
the award of the arbiters, urges the king 
to employ his temporal power in behalf 
of the mendicants, of whom it speaks 
in terms of unmeasured eulogy. 
Meanwhile the three delegates of the 
university had returned to Paris, but 
St. Amour, who was ill, and perhaps 
unfit to renew the battle, was resting in 
his native Franche-Comté. A Papal 
3ull had forbidden his entrance into 
France, and he was, perhaps, awaiting 
the decision of the French king as to 
its validity. Their champion thus re- 
moved, the Pope now thought to try 
milder measures with the refractory 
students. He assured them that St. 
Amour was banished, not as the repre- 
sentative of their cause, but as author 
of ‘The Perils.’ A similar policy of 


conciliation was adopted by the Domi- 
nicans ; they prayed the Pope to raise 
the excommunication which still weighed 
upon the university, and Alexander pro- 
mised consent to this request, on condi- 
tion that the offenders should promise 


to obey the Quasi Lignum and burn 
their copies of ‘ The Perils.’ 

The university might well have re- 
peated the well-known saying, ‘ Pre- 
serve us from the prayers of the 
preachers!’ Her hour was come, 
The retirement of St. Amour seemed 
to have completely unnerved her. Two 
crushing blows followed in quick suc- 
cession, and the opposition of the stu- 
dents was beaten down. First, they 
had to listen in passive humiliation 
and disgust to the public retractation 
of Otho, Nicholas, and Christian, which 
these apostates were compelled to re- 
new in Paris with every circumstance 
of indignity. Then followed the unwel- 
come admission of Aquinas and Bona- 
ventura, the one Dominican, the other 
Franciscan, to the degree of Doctors 
of Theology, a distinction which had 
been often claimed by them, and which 
the university, yielding to strong moral 


1 Franche-Comté was at that time a part 
of the German Empire. 


pressure, was compelled to accord, 
Their admission to degrees was the 
more galling, as it actually conferred 
an honour upon the university. It 
was the last drop of bitterness in the 
cup ; the enemies of the university had 
not only obtained success, they even 
seemed to have deserved it. Aquinas 
and Bonaventura hardly needed univer- 
sity degrees, however, to improve their 
title to general respect. ‘ N’auroient 
ils mieux faits,’ says Crevier, quoting 
from the Abbé Fleuri, ‘de se con- 
tenter d’étre doctes sans étre si jaloux 
du title de Docteur.’ 

The Quasi Iignum was now pressed 
upon Paris with a heavy hand. The 
mendicants were triumphant; the 
schools were open to them, and their 
savants almost alone sustained the 
honour of Parisian learning. Albert 
the Great, Alexander Hales, Thomas 
of Aquinas, Duns Scotus, Bonaventura, 
—all these names, the most celebrated 
of the age in literary circles, were 
claimed by the orders of St. Francis 
and St. Dominic. Ambition had reached 
its goal, and might turn round compla- 
cently to survey the course it had ac- 
complished. But no sooner had for- 
tune’s wheel raised the friars to the 
summit of prosperity, than its ceaseless 
motion began to carry them down again 
as surely, if not as rapidly, as it had 
lifted them up. 

At first the secular students could 
only snarl and growl at the hated 
intruders; they dared not openly 
attack them, but harassed them with 
petty annoyances. If the mendicants 
appeared at an assembly, the seculars 
would begin to question received dog- 
mas of the Church, and the friars, 
fearful of compromising themselves in 
the eyes of the Pope, would retire pre- 
cipitately ; or the recall of St. Amour 
would be suggested, and such ominous 
clamour arose when this subject was in- 
troduced, that the mendicants dared not 
stay to face the menaces of their furious 
fellow-students. Moreover, although 
the friars had been admitted to the 
university, they were only admitted to 
the faculty of theology, and even in 
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this faculty they seem to have been 
out-voted by the ordinary clergy, who 
detested them, and were quite ready to 
act with the students against them. As 
early as 1260 we find a decree, declaring 
that for the future in all assemblies and 
other ceremonies the Dominicans should 
take the last place; that is, rank below 
all the other components of the uni- 
versity body—a bitter tribute to their 
profession of humility. Perhaps in this 
case the Franciscans did not act with 
the Dominicans. We know that at the 
close of the thirteenth century the two 
orders were at open war as Thomists and 
Scotists, and they probably carried the 
sentiments of their philosophical de- 
bates into the assembly. A house di- 
vided against itself cannot stand, More- 
over, the two potentates most favourab] 
to the friars were removed at this 
critical time. Louis IX. died in 1270, 
and with him died away that extravagant 
admiration of the mendicant fraternities 
which his example had propagated. 
Alexander IV. had died in 1261, and 
his successors failed to show the same 
warmth in the cause. 


So things went on, the balance in- 


clining more and more in favour of 
the students, until it was precipitated 
by the breach with Rome in the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century. Then 
Philip the Fair appealed to the uni- 
versity against Boniface. Popular feel- 
ing was in favour of the monarch, the 
secular students were all for his cause, 
and the friars failed to make their 
voices heard. A short, sharp struggle, 
between France and Rome ended in the 
utter prostration of the Papacy. The 
next Pope was Clement V., a French- 
man, and the slave of Philip. The 
Church was completely humbled, lay- 
supremacy had begun, the crusades and 
all such outbursts of religious enthu- 
siasm were a thing of the past, and, 
for a time, France was given over 
to the rule of sophists, legists and 
economists. It is not astonishing, 
therefore, to find this opportunity 
chosen by the students for a final 
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triumph over their ecclesiastical oppon. 
ents. In 1318, a measure was passed 
by which the old decree was enforced, 
forbidding entrance to the governing 
body to ‘all who had not previous sly 
sworn observance to the statutes and 
customs, and taken an oath not to re- 
veal the subject of deliberations. After 
a futile resistance, the mendicants, no 
longer supported by Papal aid, yielded 
the point, and were thus reduced to 
the position which they had previously 
occupied. 

Thus ended the memorable struggle, 
Never again did the mendicants rise 
from their prostrate condition. It is 
unnecessary to pursue their history 
further, ending, as it deserved, in even 
greater humiliation. We hear of their 
being driven through the streets by in 
furiated mobs, and pelted with stones 
and mud by the poor,—the poor, to 
whom their especial mission had been 
directed, and who now reviled them for 
neglect of the task. Had not ambition 
corrupted them, they might have revo- 
lutionized society, and been the precur- 
sors of a far gentler and more spiritual 
Reformation than that of the sixteenth 
century ; but when the salt had lost its 
savour, how could it preserve the 
world ? 

Meanwhile, what had become of St. 
Amour? Many attempts were made to 
restore him to the university, but in 
vain. Alexander IV. was always his 
bitter enemy ; Clement IV., more mer- 
ciful, treated him to kind words, but 
held out no hope of ultimate pardon 
and reconciliation to the author of 
‘The Perils. St. Amour died in 
1272, in his native Franche-Comté. 
He was the idol of the university and 
of all Paris, and his epitaph is to be 
found in the well-known words of the 
Romaunt :— 


‘ Estre banny de ce royaume 
A tort, com’ fut maistre Guillaume 
De Sanct Amour, qu’ hypocrisie 
Fit exiler par grand’ envie. 


GrorcE L, B. Wixpic. 
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ON MR. SWINBURNE’S “BOTHWELL.”?! 


Tue stately line which closed Chaste- 
lard— 

“Place for my lord of Bothwell next the 

queen Me 

pointed to the next episode in the great 
drama of Mary Stuart. The growing com- 
plication of incidents after Mary was fired 
with hatred towards Darnley and passion 
for Bothwell makes the effective treat- 
mentof the period between the murder of 
Rizzio and the flight of the Queen over 
the Border, much more difficult. The 
plot and counterplot of the rival fac- 
tions, the play of diplomatic intrigue 
between France and England, the rapid 
kaleidoscopic shifting of the situation, 
the multitude of the actors, are elements 
which render the attainment of dramatic 
concentration of interest a fact that 
demands consummate grasp of poetic 
conception. There is almost a super- 


fluity of figures of the first degree of 


prominence, when we think, besides 
Mary herself, of John Knox, of Murray, 
of Bothwell—all of them commanding 
personages. No doubt, the intense and 
superlative interest that attaches to the 
Queen, throws even massive figures like 
Knox and Bothwell into the second 
place, and thus helps the poet in the har- 
monious grouping and subordination 
of his characters. Mr. Swinburne’s 
strength and sweep of imagination have 
carried him triumphantly over this fun- 
damental obstacle, and the triumph 
isall the greater and more remarkable 
because he is as much scholar as poet. 
He has first set himself to master the 
reality of the situation as a historian 
would master ,it. Historic truth with 
Mr. Swinburne marks the limits of 
dramatic effect. A poet with less of 
the student’s conscience in him might 
have been content to labour the two 
heroic figures of Knox and the Queen, 

1 Rothwell: A Tragedy. By Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. London: Chatto and 
Windus. 1874. 
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and then to leave the nobles in mere 
sketchy outline. Mr. Swinburne has 
treated his subject in a more thorough 
and serious spirit. He has read his 
authorities as carefully as the dullest of 
us poor prose-writers could do; and 
he has read them to true purpose. The 
actual record of history at once bounds 
and informs every part of the dramatic 
conception. And this is in small 
things as in great; in details of time 
and place, no less than in the large pre- 
sentation of the actors. The reader of 
Knox’s History of the Reformation, if 
he remembers it well enough, may be 
surprised to find the very words of the 
old writer flowing into the verse of the 
new :— 

** Cowper Moor, 


Saint Johnston, and the Crags of Edinburgh, 
Are recent in my heart.” 


To this historic conscientiousness is no 
doubt due the tragedy’s great length, to 
which so much objection has been made. 
We are quite of opinion that the objec- 
tion, so far as it goes, is a good and well- 
grounded one. ‘The first scene of the 
fifth act, where Morton and Maitland 
debate the manifold issues of policy 
which the Queen’s captivity at Loch- 
leven presses upon the nobles, is an illus- 
tration of the extreme to which, as it 
seems to us, Mr. Swinburne’s careful- 
ness has sometimes made him push 
historic elaboration. But though to 
point out the length of the tragedy is 
the first criticism, and one which any 
listless, or captious, or stupid reader may 
make, it is in the highest degree both in- 
dolent and ungenerous to let it be our 
last criticism as well as our first. No 
lover of serious work will acquiesce in 
leaving the matter there. So much of 
the profoundest artistic sincerity as Mr. 
Swinburne shows in Bothwell deserves 
and will find hearty recognition from 
all who have a care for the preservation 
MM 
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of force, exaltation, and reality in our 
imaginative literature. 


It is a great thing that a writer should 
take himself and his art aw sérieuz. 
The very excesses to which this may lead 
aman are infinitely less mischievous than 
those which come of his suffering him- 
self to be spoiled and pampered by his 
public, or on the otherhand of his indulg- 
ing in all the grotesque perversities that 
come into his head by way of defying 
his public. In the one case, we do at 
least secure the best results of the 
writer's strength, whether great or 
small ; in the other two cases, strength 
is frittered away by all manner of alien 
thought and dividing purpose. Mr. 
Swinburne is devoted to his art for its 
own sake—for its beauty and music, the 
variety of its impression, the fine per- 
fection of its forms. He has spared no 
toil in seeking devices for the enrich- 
ment of his work, and yet this scholarly 
and painstaking and very admirable 
habit never for an instant checks the 
full breath of his inspiration. Through- 
out this long drama we know not 
whether to admire more the sumptuous- 
ness and dexterity of the workman- 
ship, or the amazing poetic vigour which 
surrounds the work with an unbroken 
atmosphere of the largest imaginative 
effects. Mr. Swinburne sometimes 
exults too much in his prodigious and 
hardly rivalled mastery over his instru- 
ment; and there are passages in Both- 
well as elsewhere in his poetry, where 
his eager and impetuous rejoicing in the 
wings of his words carries him beyond 
just measure and proportion. Such 
passages in his lyrics will occur to even 
those readers who most warmly admire 
their rich and curiously varied music. 
This wonderful exuberance produces 
still less satisfactory effects in the 
dramatic than even in the lyrical form. 
When the poet is carried by the heat 
and rush of his versification into pas- 
sages of thirty or forty lines long 
without the pause of a full stop, panting 
readers toil after him in vain. It seems 
to us to demand more than a reasonable 
closeness of attention, to thread one’s 


way easily through the passage of which 
the following lines form only a part:— 


‘** And rather by our mean 
Would they procure her slaying than by their 


Make swift the death which they desire for 
And =. our hands with craft would draw it 
By } friendship to her and threat of 
Taek maneee us with mockery and false fear 
Of her deliverance by their swords, whose 
—. and ‘shining in our eyes should 


scare 

Our aoe with doubt of what might fall if 
she 

Stood by their help rekingdomed, and impel 

Even in that fear our hands to spill her blood 

That lag too long behind their wish, who 


wait 
Till seeing her slain of us they may rise up 
Heirs of her cause and lineage, and reclaim 
By right of blood and justice and revenge, 
The crown that drops from Stuart to Hamil. 
ton 
With no more let or thwart than a child’s life 
Whose length should be their pleasure.” 


Yet even in a passage like this, which 
seems to us viciously encumbered in its 
structure, any one who has ever tried to 
reproduce those effects in sustention of 
language in which the great prose- 
writers of the seventeenth century were 
such masters, will know how to appre- 
ciate and admire the infinite skill, as 
well as the strong nervous impetus, 
which carry the composer successfully 
through all these mazes and involutions. 
When we consider how strongly the 
tide in modern style, alike in prose and 
verse, sets in the other direction towards 
the short sentence, sometimes mutilated 
into a mere snap, we may the more 
readily forgive even the excess of sus 
tention and the over-fulness of sonority 
in some of these pages. Literary style 
is one of the most unfailing keys to the 
secret of a generation’s moral temper. 
Our short sentence is the symbol of a 
hasty and impatient time. To unfold 
in a single sentence not only the main 
proposition but all the qualifications 
that limit and define its scope, implied 
both such a full and completed grasp of 
the thought, and such firm and worthy 
patience in setting it forth, as could 
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only be supported by deep respect for 
truth, and deep sense of the writer’s 
own responsibility in expounding it 
aright. And the old style, in the hands 
of the best masters, correct without 
being meagre, many-jointed without 
being clumsy, long and sustained with- 
out being intricate or confused, if it 
implied gravity and patience and 
mastery of thought in the writer, sum- 
moned the reader to raise himself to 
the same level of energy and interest. 
Those who know our literature best, 
and have thought most carefully about 
the relative worth of the qualities that 
underlie all good literature and spring 
from it, do well in commending the 
young writer to make a study of the 
greater authors of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. And we may now point to many 
a scene in Bothwell, this product of our 
own century, as an excellent study for 
any who would learn more of the im- 
mense strength and richness and capa- 
bilities of the noble English tongue, 
than can be gathered from the thin and 
slipshod stuff which passes for a style 
among too many of our moderns. 
However men may judge Bothwell as 
a whole, everybody will count the dis- 
course of Knox in the fourth act (pp. 
405—417) a masterpiece of the highest 
poetic eloquence. It seems to us too 
long for its place, or any place, in a 
drama. A speech of some four hundred 
lines could not be borne in representa- 
tion, and representation after all is the 
true test of all dramatic — propriety. 
The longest speech in Shakspere does 
not, we fancy, exceed seventy-five or 
eighty lines; and Knox’s harangue to 
the people is five times as long as that. 
It is really a dramatic poem in itself, 
and the reader will not do ill to study 
it as that; it bears such detachment. 
Apart, then, from its place in the tra- 
gedy, no more magnificent piece of 
versification has been composed in our 
time, and it will rank among the high- 
est achievements of true poetic decla- 
mation in our literature. Only those 
who have seriously tried to handle lan- 
guage as the sculptor deals with marble, 
or the composer with musical sound, 
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will fully seize the consummate power 
of such a passage as that where Knox 
describes the fate of Chastelard and of 
Rizzio. 
**So they twain 
Perished ; and on men meaner far than these 
When this queen looked, how fared they? 
folk that came 
With wiles and songs and sins from over sea, 
With harping hands and dancing feet, and 
made 
Music and change of praises in her ear— 
White rose out of the south, star out of France, 
Light of men’s eyes and love ! yea, verily, 
Red rose out of the pit, star out of hell, 
Fire of men’s eyes and burning! for the 


rs 
Was caught as in a chamber snare and fell 
Smiling, and died with Farewell, the most fair 
And the most cruel princess in the world— 
With suchlike psalms go suchlike souls to God 
Naked—and in his blood she washed her feet 
Who sat and saw men spill it ; and this re- 
ward 
Had this man of his dancing. For the next, 
On him ye know what hand was last year laid, 
David, the close tongue of the Pope, the hand 
That held the key of subtle and secret craft 
As of his viol, and tuned all strings of state 
With cunning finger ; not the foot o’ the king 
Before God’s ark when Michal mocked at him 
Danced higher than this man’s heart for con- 
fidence 
To bring from Babylon that ark again 
Which he that touches, he shall surely die, 
But not the death of Uzzah ; for thereon 
God’s glory rests not, but the shadow of death, 
And dead men’s bones within it: yet his 
trust 
Was to lift up again and relume 
The tabernacle of Moloch, and the’star 
Of Remphan, figures which our fathers made, 
That such as he might go before, and play 
On timbrels and on psalteries and on harps, 
On cornets and on cymbals ; and the Lord 
Brake him ; and she being wroth at God took 
thought 
How they that saw might call his place of 
death 
The breach of David, and her heart waxed hot 
Till she should make a breach upon his foes 
As God on him.” 


Here is music, flexibility, strength, 
elevation, sustention, and the finest 
fusion of history in poetic eloquence. 
It is a new demonstration of the re- 
sources of our language, when they are 
explored and mastered by a man of 
imaginative genius, who adds to genius 
the gifts and the industry of the true 
literary scholar. After the death of 
Théophile Gautier, a ——, volume 
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of verse was published, containing 
commemorative pieces by some of the 
friends of that most exquisite and 
gracious of poets, beginning with 
Victor Hugo, the acknowledged mas- 
ter of them all. Among the contri- 
butors was Mr. Swinburne, who sent 
not one but four sets of verses, each in 
a different tongue, and each marked by 
an admirable finish. To be a poet at 
all is much, but to be able to play the 
poet in English, in French, in Greek, 
and in Latin, shows a degree of literary 
accomplishment and implies an amount 
of patient study and labour which would 
be a distinction in the merest Dryasdust 
and pedant. Apart from all the other 
functions of the poet, this also belongs 
to him—to make style richer and 
stronger; and Mr. Swinburne’s scho- 
larly respect for his art and the lan- 
guage which is its medium, ought to 
give him much valuable power in this 
region. Hitherto his defect, to which 
we have already pointed, has been in the 
direction of uncontrolled exuberance. 
And a mischievous effect has followed 
in the appearance in one or two quar- 
ters of a rank, over-coloured, affected, 
and generally detestable kind of prose, 
which Mr. Swinburne himself has far 
too fine a taste not to condemn, but 
for which, nevertheless, he has been 
in some degree responsible. Bothwell 
ought to act in the other direction, 
and teach the greatness of such quali- 
ties as weight, firmness, gravity, in all 
diction whether prosaic or poetic. The 
sustained cadences of many of these 
splendid periods, vibrating as they do 
with the pulses of a sonorous energy, 
that is always a poetic energy, are full 
both of delight and instruction for the 
lover of noble expression. We feel the 
fervid glow as of Milton’s grave and 
majestic muse in such lines as these :— 


** Nay, for ye know it, nor have I need again 
To bring it in your mind if God ere now 
Have borne me witness ; in that dreary day 

* When men’s hearts failed them for pure 

grief and fear 
To see the tyranny that was, and rule 
Of = queen’s mother, where was no light 


e 
But of the fires wherein His servants died, 


I or > ee lords that clave in heart to 
0 

And were perplexed with trembling and 
with tears 

Lift up their hearts, and fear not ; and they 
heard, 

What some hear no more, the word I spake 

Who have been with them, as their own 
souls know, 

In their most extreme danger; Cowper 


Loor, 
Saint Johnston, and the Crags of Edin- 
burgh, 
Are recent in my heart ; yea, let these know 
That dark and dolorous night wherein al] 


they 

With shame and fear were driven forth of 
this town 

Is yet within my mind ; and God forbid 

That ever I forget it. What, I say, 

Was then my exhortation, and what word 

Of all God ever promised by my mouth 

Is fallen in vain, they live to testify 

Of whom not one that then was doomed to 
death 

Is perished in that danger ; ani their foes, 

How many of these hath God before their 


eyes 
Plague-stricken with destruction! lo the 
thanks 
They render Him, now to betray His cause 
Put in their hands to stablish ; even that 


God’s 
That kept them all the darkness through 


0 see 
Light, and the way that some now see no 
more, 
But are gone after light of the fen’s fire 
And walk askant in slippery ways ; but ye 
Know if God’s hand have ever when I spake 
Writ liar upon me, or with adverse proof 
ia my free speech to shame ; for in my 
ips 
He put a word, and knowledge in my heart 
When I was fast bound of His enemies’ 
hands 
An oarsman on their galleys, and beheld 
From off the sea whereon I sat in chains 
The walls wherein I knew that I there bound 
Should one day witness of Him ; and this 


pledge 
Hath God redeemed not ?” 


We know not if it has been given to 
any previous poet to unite this facility 
in blank verse with Mr. Swinburne’s 
lyric power—such power, for instance, 
as shows in the French song that Mary 
sings under the casement of Darnley 
lying on his bed of doom (p. 215). 
Mr. Swinburne seems to have the skill 
of the Elizabethans, and of that master 
of the epic measure who came after 
them, in moulding the dramatic line to 
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all soft as well as severest effects, For 
instance, compare with the austerity of 
the passage we have just quoted, this 
from the lips of the captive Queen at 
Lochleven :— 


“ Ay, we were fools, we Maries twain, and 

thought 

To be into the summer back again 

And see the broom glow in the golden 
world, 

The gentle broom on hill. 
talk 

And all things come and gone yet, yet I find 

I am not tired of that I see not here, 

The sun, and the large air, and the sweet 
earth, 

And bene hours that hum like fire-flies on the 
hills 

As they burn out and die, and the broad 
heaven, 

And the small clouds that swim and swoon 
i’ the sun, 

And the small flowers.” 


For all men’s 


The serious action of the tragedy is 
constantly relieved by picturesque 
glimpses such as this (p. 123) :— 


**The moon 

Is seasonable and full: see where it burns 

Between the bare boughs and the broken 
tombs 

Like a white flower whose leaves were fire: 
the night 

Is deep and sharp wherein it hangs, and 
heaven 

Gives not the wind a cloud to carry, nor 

Fails one faint star of all that fill their count 

To lend our flight its comfort.” 


Or in Bothwell’s account of his ride 
through the sullen muttering multitudes 
in the streets of Edinburgh (p. 277) :— 


* And those within the gates 
Hurtled together with blind cries and thrusts, 
But at my sight fell silent as a sea 
—-, that growls yet with the sunken 
wind,” 


And there is exquisite music in this 
line (p, 496) :— 


‘‘Thewind is loud beneath the mounting moon, 
J 


And the stars merry ; 
Or here (p. 197) :— 


‘* His shrunk eyes were stark with fright 
That like a live thing shuddered in his hair.” 


These fine glimpses of poetic phrase 
seize even a languid reader, who may 
find the elaboration of many of the 
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speeches excessive, just as Marlowe’s 
violence, for instance, is forgiven for 
the sake of some strong or lovely line, 
or superbly coloured piece of imagery, 
such as— 


“The ebon gates of ever-burning hell,” 
from Faustus ; or this: 


“ O thou art fairer than the evening air 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars.” 


or this from the Jew of Malta :— 


“ Like the sad presaging raven that tolls 
The sick man’s passport in her hollow beak, 
And in the shadow of the silent night 
Doth shake contagion from her sable wings.” 


And who does not willingly resist the 
tediousness of many a page in Paradise 
Regained, in the chance of coming 
upon such a line as that which paints 
the Oriental in the streets of old 
Rome !— 


“Dusk faces in white silken turbans clad.” 


Some of Mr. Swinburne’s imagery is 
not unworthy to be compared with that 
of these great masters ‘of the mighty 
line.’ It is full of force and strong 
colour, and it is not jarred by any of 
those falsenesses or incongruities which 
mar the imagery of poets of a less cer- 
tain hand. And when he chooses, Mr. 
Swinburne can show the gift of con- 
densation. Thus Hay of Talla marvels 
how Mary can endure to lie in the 
chamber under Darnley’s the night be- 
fore he is to be slain (p. 217) :-— 


“She has the stouter heart. 
I have trod as deep in the red wash o’ the wars 
As who walks reddest, yet I could not sleep 
I doubt, with next night’s dead man overhead.” 


Cne may wish that such terseness as that 
of this last line had been more common 
in the play. True pomp of diction, 
of which Mr. Swinburne is emphatically 
a master, and which we prize all the 
more because it is so rare in our hurried 
days, is not inconsistent with firm- 
handed condensation, and it is matter 
of regret that Mr. Swinburne’s eager 
and strenuous flight has so often carried 
him away from this truth. 
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One of the most striking passages in 
the tragedy, alike for the vividness of 
its imagining and the strong sustention 
of picturesque description is Darnley’s 
strange and terrible dream (pp. 222—5). 
It abounds in the most striking effects 
of weird colour and a ghostly realism. 
To quote a portion would be to spoil it ; 
its singular power lying in the imagina- 
tive vehemence which carries the poet 
through so complex and difficult a 
legend, with an unfaltering congruity 
that fascinates the reader with wonder 
and horror, as it might have fascinated 
Nelson, who heard the dream from 
Darnley’s lips. One or two strong and 
energetic lines in it are too marked by 
alliteration :— 


“ Through their breach 
Swarmed in the dense surf of the dolorous 
sea.” 


‘* For all these cried upon me that mine ears 
Rang and my brain was like as beaten brass 
Vibrating.” 


‘**Then mine ill spirit of sleep 
Shifted and showed me as a garden walled, 
Wherein I stood naked, a shipwrecked man, 
—_ - and staggered from the sea, and 
soile: 
With all the weed and scurf of the gross wave 
Whose breach had cast me on that shore.” 


It is only pedantry and folly, or else 
mere ignorance of the practice of our 
greatest poets, that makes critics pre- 
tend to exclude alliteration from the list 
of permitted artifices ; but it is obviously 
possible to multiply alliterative effects 
beyond the limits of a pure taste, and in 
some instances, if not even in the above 
extracts, we venture, with all deference 
for Mr. Swinburne’s surpassing feeling 
for right and wrong in the technique of 
his art to think that he has used this 
artifice too unsparingly, e.g. :-— 


“ Where lives are as leaves wavering in a 
wind,” (p. 248.) 


“ That was not fooled of fortune nor of fire,” 
(p. 248.) 


“ To peeran1 pasture, track and tread upon,” 
(p. 63.) 


The greatest poets have, no doubt, 
left lines as disagreeably and as meaning- 


lessly alliterative as these, but they 
must surely be pronounced blemishes. 

Let us turn from the literary to the 
dramatic quality of the tragedy. We 
make no apology for having taken the 
literary quality first, for in truth style 
is the expression of the spirit of litera- 
ture, and the way in which it is fol- 
lowed by the author and accepted 
by his readers marks the moral quali- 
ties of an epoch. And the literary 
interest of such a performance as Both- 
well is to a scholar hardly less than its 
dramatic interest. Yet its dramatic 
interest is of a lofty and genuine kind. 
It seems to us to be unequal. The first 
half, ending with the striking scene of 
the meeting of Bothwell and the Queen 
by Darnley’s bier (Act iii. Sc. 2) has a 
vividness, a rapidity of movement, a 
variety, a fire of action which are less 
stirring in the second half, although this 
portion includes the two fine battle 
pieces of Carberry Hill and Langside. 
In fact, the absence of the figure of 
Darnley from the second portion in 
some way accounts for this. Mr. Swin- 
burne has dealt with this luckless per- 
son with consummate dramatic skill. 
It was essential to make Darnley a fool, 
and yet if he were made a mere fool, the 
tragedy would lose height and dignity 
of interest. He must be a fool with 
such singularity of foolish quality that 
we may understand how Mary hates as 
well as despises him, and may feel some- 
thing that shall not be indifference, when 
the poor wretch comes to so deadly an 
ending. Mr. Swinburne has undoubtedly 
succeeded to a very surprising degree in 
this difficult achievement, and has made 
of Darnley so curious and original a 
personage that, as we have said, his dis- 
appearance from the movement of the 
drama marks a sensible loss in the 
variety of its energy. The very manner 
of his bodily presence is made very real 
to us :— 

“ Pale 

As one half drunken, stammering as in wrath, 
With insolent forehead and irresolute eyes, 
Between false fear and shameful hardihood, 
With frontless face that lied against itself, 
And trembling lips that were not yet abashed 
For all their trembling,” (p. 136.) 
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Orin this other line of terrible force 
(p. 163) :— 


‘‘ With his lewd eyes and sodden sidelong face.” 


His hurry, shrillness, vanity, cowardice, 
silly ambition, instability, wantonness, 
all shift and change and come each after 
other with a vivacity and a reality which 
make of this poor figure a something 
genuinely dramatic, a creation clothed 
with the liveliest interest, and that an 
interest thoroughly proper for tragedy. 
The weakness of Darnley, made so 
specific and individual as it is by the 
skill of the poet, stands in a relief that 
is not without a certain subtle element 
of horror, to the fiery resolution of the 
Queen, the grave, long-headed cunning 
of Bothwell, and the unscrupulous state- 
craft of the nobles. It is this sight of 
the inevitable doom of the sorry witling 
with such merciless hunters as these on 
his track, which renders his personality 
sufficiently tragic, and makes the reader 
follow the many windings of the game 
with the interest that belongs to every 
game where man is stalked by the des- 
tiny of character, his own and others’. 
The first and second Acts bring all this 
out with most excellent adroitness. The 
scenes between Mary and Darnley in the 
first Act (e.g. Sc. iil, p. 53), where the 
Queen mocks and gibes at her futile 
lord, are full of the keenest zest and 
relish.. At the end of this act Rizzio is 
murdered, and Mary vows that she will 
lay up against her heart the worthier wis- 
dom than of words which his assassins 
have taught her. In the second Acta 
different note is heard in Mary’s words 
with the miserable Darnley. Her dex- 
terous humility assumed to urge him 
into breaking with those who had been 
his stronger fellows in the plot against 
Rizzio (pp. 94—199), tells us befure he 
has left her presence of the vengeance 
soon to smite him. The deadly, unre- 
lenting, deep-eyed dissimulation of the 
Court of Catherine of Medici shows in 
the air, when Mary, after making sure 
of Darnley, summons Morton and 
Ruthven, and assures them of her for- 
giveness. There is a fine example of 
dramatic eiowveia in this speech (p. 114). 
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Indeed the scene as a whole is one of 
true dramatic power—Mary’s humble 
professions of pardon and good faith, 
the sage caution and misgiving of the 
lords, and the eager futilities of Darnley. 
Other scenes follow with a similar play, 
deepened in interest by the rise of 
Mary’s passion for Bothwell, in whom 
she finds all those qualities of strong 
and resolute manhood that are wanting 
in Darnley :— 

“ Here is man indeed, 
Not foolorboy! ... 
How fairer is this warrior-face, and eyes 
With the iron light of battle in them left 
As the after fire of sunset left in heaven 
When the sun sinks, than any fool’s face made 
Of smiles and courtly colour,” (p. 151.) 


Of this, perhaps, before we reach 
the first parting between the two after 
the rout of Carberry (Act iv. Sc. iii.) we 
have something too much; but in the 
earlier scenes it is natural enough and 
fitting, and the intensity of Mary’s feel- 
ing for Bothwell sheds a kind of hot 
glow, both over the poor babbling days 
of Darnley, and over the plot for de- 
stroying him. The end of the second 
Act, from Scene xvii., where Darnley 
comes to Kirk of Field, is worked out 
with a skill and power, alike literary 
and dramatic, for which hardly such 
regal praise as Mr. Swinburne is 
generously wont to lavish on his poetic 
brethren or masters could be deemed 
too high. Some of the finest dramatic 
qualities are to be found within these 
forty pages (202—240). First, there 
is the quick and vivid dialogue between 
Darnley as he lies sick in his chamber, 
and Robert Stuart, who comes to warn 
him of the mischief that is afoot. 
While they talk, the Queen sings in 
the garden beneath—a song that has a 
sting in it for Darnley’s heart, for it is 
the song which Rizzio sang when the 
assassins burst in upon him. Then 
there is a second most ingenious dialogue 
in which Mary extracts from Darnley’s 
weakness and braggart vanity what it 
is that Robert Stuart has told him to 
move him so. And the scene closes with 
a French lyric of supreme grace and 
beauty. Follows a scene of Bothwell 
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and his allies, and a fine soliloquy (p. 
219)—indeed, the one piece, if we 
must confess all, in which Bothwell 
rises to the pitch of poetic nobility we 
crave in so heroic a figure, even if it be 
a figure stained by crime and violent 
deeds. While Bothwell sees to the 
laying of the train, Robert Stuart comes 
to reproach Darnley for betraying his 
warning to the Queen, and we hear 
once more, and for the last time, Darn- 
ley’s strange fence of craven fear and 
stuttering braggadocio. The catastrophe 
hurries on. The Queen comes to bid 
Darnley good-night, and while they talk 
the noise is heard of the men who strew 
the gunpowder in the chamber under- 
neath. Mary lingers for a moment 
gazing over Edinburgh :— 
“ The town looks like a smoke whose flame is 
out 
Deformed by night, defaced and featureless, 
Dull as the dead fume of a fallen fire. 
There starts out of the cloud a climbing star, 
And there is caught and slain. 
Darnley. Why gaze you so? 
Queen. I looked to see if there should rise 


again 
Out of its timeless grave the mounting light 
> 


That so was overtaken.’ 


Then she reminds him, “ ’T'was just this 
time last year David was slain,” and 
quits his room, leaving him in distracted 
wonder and affright. He takes his book 
of Psalms and reads the Psalms for the 
day (February 9, 1567) ; they can give 
him but sorry comfort :— 


‘* This is a bitter writing where he saith 
How in his prayer he mourns, and hath his 
heart 
Disquieted within him ; and again, 
The fear of death is fallen upon him, see, 
And fearfulness and trembling, as is writ, 
Are come upon him, and an horrible dread 
, Hath him o’erwhelmed: O that I had, 
saith he, 
Wings like a dove! then would I flee away 
And be at rest : would get me then far off 
And bide within the wilderness, it saith, 
I would make haste to escape. Lo, here 


am I, 

That bide as in a wilderness indeed 

And have not wings to bear me forth of fear. 
Nor is it an open enemy, he saith, 

Hath done me this dishonour : (what hath 


_ put , 
This deadly scripture in mine eye to-night ?) 
For then I could have borne it; but it was 
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Even thou, mine own familiar friend, with 
whom 

I took sweet counsel ; in the house of God 

We walked as friends. Ay, in God’s house 
it was 

That we joined hands, even she, my wife 
and I, 

Who took but now sweet counsel mouth to 


mouth 
And kissed as friends together. Weuldst 


thou think, 
She set this ring at parting on my hand 
And to my lips her lips? And then she spake 
Words of that last year’s slaughter. O God, 


God, 
I know not if it be not of Thy will 
My heart begins to pass into her heart, 
Mine eye to read within her eye, and find 
Therein a deadlier scripture.” 


And so, with a few more powerfully 
wrought lines, the curtain falls on Darn- 
ley’s piteous horror, and we know the 
end. If Mr. Swinburne had lived two 
hundred years ago, this would be uni- 
versally placed among the most effective 
passages in the English drama. No 
doubt, history had made an intensely 
impressive situation ready to his hand; 
but these situations which are so strong 
in themselves are precisely the most 
difficult to handle, because art demands 
that new strength shall be added to the 
reality. 


We have no space to follow the poet 
through the three remaining Acts, though 
they well deserve analysis. They are, 
as it seems to us, too prolonged, and 
the dialogue too much elaborated. But 
they contain their full share of striking 
and animated work. For instance, the 
scene, to which we have already referred, 
of Bothwell and Mary by the bier of 
Darnley (pp. 249—253); the scene 
where Mary first feels the iron of her 
new lord set its cold edge on her own 
will (pp. 324—332); Rothwell’s terrible 
night vision of the dread fate that awaits 
both him and Mary in the long years (pp. 
346—348) ; the energetic dialogue and 
description at Carberry Hill (p. 357 and 
following); Knox’s harangue to the 
people of Edinburgh, of which we have 
already spoken ; the scene between Mary 
and the Lords at Lochleven, containing 
the strong consonantal line, ‘No, let 
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some Flodden sword dip in my blood” 
(p- 481). 

We are inclined to agree with Lord 
Houghton that towards the closing 
scenes Mr. Swinburne makes Mary 
rather too vehement and over fierce. 
She pours forth her torrent of fiery 
menace with some excess of repetition. 
As a whole, however, Mr. Swinburne’s 
conception of the heroine of his drama 
is marked both by great power and great 
subtlety. Her shifting moods are de- 
scribed with a certain eagerness of 
relish; her mockeries are made so 
dainty, her anger so keen and poignant, 
her passion so hot, her bravery so open, 
her sense of all delights of nature and of 
music so exquisite. Of Darnley and of 
Knox we have already spoken, and we 
may only add of Knox that some of 
those who have studied the old prophet’s 
character, while admitting to the full the 
worthiness of Mr. Swinburne’s concep- 
tion of it, think that he should have 
done some justice to Knox’s sense of 
humour. 

Of Bothwell we have said that he 
Per- 


somewhat lacks poetic nobility. 
haps, however, the dramatic necessities 
of the situation, no less than regard for 
historic correctness, made this inevitable. 
It is a cardinal element in Mary’s sin- 
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gular nature, that what attracts her in 
Bothwell is his brute vigour, his rough 
mastery, his untempered manhood. ‘To 
have added a single tint of sentimental 
or meditative quality to this grim and 
intractable figure, would have had the 
effect of making Mary’s passion for him, 
if not exactly less intelligible, at any 
rate less consistent with her almost 
animal craving for a lover with iron 
force and the fire of battle in his veins. 
If Bothwell, then, repels us by his some- 
thing of ruffianism, that is only the 
better reason why he should have fasci- 
nated Mary Stuart. 

And so for the present we leave “ The 
most fair and the most cruel princess in 
the world.” Mary Beaton’s words of 
second sight, which close the play in a 
melodious foreboding line—* But I shall 
never leave you till you die ””—seem to 
announce a completion of what will be 
a truly striking trilogy, in the final 
tragedy of Fotheringay. 

The impression made by Bothwell as 
a whole, we must leave to readers to 
describe for themselves. The idle ques- 
tion whether it will satisfy posterity or 
not, we leave to posterity. It is enough, 
meanwhile, to have pointed out some of 
the fine and masterly poetic qualities in 
which it abounds, 
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LADY DUFF GORDON. 


Lucie Durr Gorpon was the only child 
of John and Sara Austin. Her grand- 
father, Mr. Jonathan Austin, of Creeting 
Mill, in Suffolk, was a remarkable man, 
of sturdy good sense and great vigour. 
He gave all his children a first-rate edu- 
cation. The wisdom and vehement 
eloquence of Mr. John Austin, author 
of the “Province of Jurisprudence,” 
made Lord Brougham say, “If John 
Austin had had health, neither Lynd- 
hurst nor I should have been Chancel- 
lor ;” and the beauty and talent of his 
wife imparted to a life of narrow means 
and incessant labour the attraction and 
elegance of the best society. Mr. John 
Austin had served in the army, and was 
in Sicily under Lord William Bentinck. 
He was called to the bar, and in 1819 
married Sara, the youngest daughter 
of John Taylor, of Norwich. They 
lived in Queen Square, Westminster, 
almost next door to the house belong- 
ing to Mr. James Mill, the historian of 
British India, and their windows looked 
into the garden fof Jeremy Bentham. 
These were the most intimate friends of 
John Austin; and here it may be said 
the utilitarian philosophy of the nine- 
teenth century was born. Bentham’s 
garden was the playground of Lucie 
Austin and the young Mills ; his coach- 
house was converted into a gymnasium, 
and his flower-beds were intersected by 
threads and tapes to represent the pas- 
sages of a panopticon prison. 

Here in Queen Square was born, 
June 24th, 1821, Lucie, the only child 
of John and Sara Austin. She was a 
puny infant, and could scarcely breathe 
when she came into the world. The 
surgeon, Maudsley, took her on his 
knees, and brought her to life by sheer 
skill in nursing and giving play to the 
lungs. He afterwards used to boast of 
the exploit, and call her his child. 

Lucie Austin’s chief playfellows were 


her first-cousin Henry Reeve, and “ Bun 
Don” (Brother John), as she called the 
late great philosopher, John Stuart Mill, 
She grew in vigour and in sense, with a 
strong tinge of originality and independ- 
ence, and an extreme love of animals. 

It was, 1 think, in 1826, that the 
Austins first went toGermany. He had 
been nominated Professor of Civil Law 
in the new London University, and he 
went to Bonn to prepare himself in the 
law school there. As their residence in 
Germany was of some duration, Lucie 
came back transformed into a little 
German maiden, with long braids of 
hair down her back, and speaking 
German like her own language. 

Her education was of the most random 
character. She read everything. She 
lived in a world of fairies and elfs. But 
she had little regular instruction, and 
accomplishments were never attempted. 
I believe she went for a short time toa 
mixed school of boys and girls, kept by 
a Dr. Biker, at Hampstead, where she 
learnt Latin. 

It would not be easy to say how Lucie 
Austin acquired her correct and vigor- 
ous style and nice sense of language, 
It was hereditary rather than implanted. 
But from her earliest years she was ac- 
customed to hear the best of conversa- 
tion; the Mills, the Grotes, the Bullers 
(Charles and Arthur), the Carlyles, the 
Sterlings, Sydney Smith, Luttrell, Ro- 
gers, Jeremy Bentham, and Lord Jeffrey, 
were the most intimate friends of the 
family ; and “ Toodie,” as she was called, 
was a universal favourite. Once staying 
at a friend’s house, and hearing their 
little girl rebuked for asking questions, 
she said, “ J/y mamma never says, ‘I 
don’t know,’ or, ‘Don’t ask questions.’” 

In 1836, Mr. Austin was appointed a 
commissioner at the Island of Malta, 
and his wife accompanied him. It was 
thought undesirable to take a girl of 
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fifteen to a hot climate, and she was 
then for the first time sent to school at 
Clapham, with a Miss Sheperd. She 
must have been as great a novelty in the 
school as the school-life was to her, for 
with a great deal of strange knowledge 
she was singularly devoid of many of 
the rudiments of ordinary instruction. 
She wrote well already at fifteen, and 
corresponded a good deal with Mrs. 
Grote. The following is one of her 
first letters from school :— 


November 6th, 1836. 


As I have permission to write (not 
without due inspection of all letters 
written and received, however), I shall 
put you to the expense of twopence to 
tell you how I am getting on. I like 
my convent very much. I cannot give 
my opinion of Miss Sheperd, for I 
won't praise her to her face, and I dare 
not abuse her if I would, so we must 
wait till Christmas, when I have a holi- 
day of a fortnight. 1 have written to 
mamma and upbraided her for telling me 
that Bromley was but four or five miles 
from London, whereas I find myself at 
twelve miles off, within a little at least. 
I hope that when you have nothing 
better to do, you will come down and 
see me. Between one and two is the 
best time, as we go out afterwards to 
walk, Or, aw pis aller, that you will 
write me a note, letter, or what you 
will; so long as it is from you I shall 
be delighted to receive it. I am dying 
to see you or hear from you ; and don’t 
hope that you will escape my quartering 
myself upon you for a day at Christmas, 
for I will hold a solemn palaver with 
you, which I could not accomplish be- 
fore coming here. I shall not be able 
to write to you again, as I shall not 
have time to write to any one but 
mamma, and not much to her, as, if 
Ido my Latin and Greek lessons 
satisfactorily, I shall be rather hard- 
worked. 


At sixteen she determined on being 
baptized and confirmed as a member of 
the Church of England (her parents and 
relations were Unitarians). Lord Mont- 


eagle was her sponsor, and I believe this 
step was chiefly owing to his influence 
and that of his family, with whom she 
was very intimate, in spite of her Radical 
ideas. She thus mentions the event in 
a letter, remarkable for a young girl :— 


BroMLey, February 20th, 1833. 

Perhaps you have already heard of 
my having, and I hope most conscien- 
tiously, sought to be admitted by bap- 
tism into the Established Church, and 
you may think with many I ought not 
to have taken so important a step solely 
on my own responsibility ; but till you 
tell me so I will not attempt defence of 
that which does not appear to come 
under the denomination “optional.” I 
believe I have done my duty, and acted 
in obedience to the Giver of the “ com- 
mandment with promise,” and that in 
no way could I more honour my parents 
than by confident trust they will sanc- 
tion my conduct. I hope they and I 
will be but of one heart and one mind 
on this important point. I am prepared 
for some slight crosses from many ex- 
cellent friends, whose creed I never 
could satisfactorily adopt ; but with the 
“fear of God” before my eyes I could 
not be deterred by this difficulty, through 
which I know, if I place but perfect 
trust in Him, and cultivate humility, 
His strength will guide me. I expect 
to be pitied for that ignorance and 
weakness which has made me an easy 
victim to others’ rule; but my own 
heart tells me I have no claims upon 
any such commiseration. My sponsors 
were wholly unprepared for my applica- 
tion tp them to become such, and had 
not an unlooked-for and quiet opportu- 
nity of attending an infant of Mrs. 
North’s to the baptismal font offered 
itself, I had probably yet remained in 
the same painfully unsatisfied state of 
mind that had so long been mine. I 
already experience happiness and ad- 
vantage in and from the views and hopes 
which from day to day seem to unfold 
themselves more and more, and I ex- 
pect and pray, if I make religion my 
guide, that even the most opposed to 
my present opinions will ultimately re- 
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joice in their influence upon my cha- 
racter and conduct. Surely you, who 
have ever been to me the best and 
dearest of friends, will be the last to 
disapprove of anything which could 
tend to my improvement and happiness, 
which I feel convinced must be the 
case with my present faith and feelings.” 


In 1838 Lucie Austin’s parents re- 
turned from Malta, and she began to 
appear in the world. Mrs. Austin’s old 
friends flocked about her; many new 
acquaintances mingled with them, as 
the Austins had become habitués of 
Lansdowne House. Here they met Sir 
Alexander Duff Gordon, who at once 
became attracted by the mother, and 
deeply attached to the daughter. They 
used to walk out together, as she was 
left much to herself, and had no com- 
panions. One day Sir Alexander said 
to her, “Miss Austin, do you know 
people say we are going to be married ?” 
She was annoyed at being talked about, 
and hurt at his brusque way of mention- 
ing it, and was going to give a sharp 
answer, when he added, “Shall we 
make it true?” She replied, with cha- 
racteristic straightforwardness, by the 
monosyllable, “ Yes,” and so they were 
engaged. At this time she translated 
and published Niebuhr’s “Greek Le- 
gends,” the only literary work she did 
before her marriage, which took place 
in Kensington old church, on the 16th 
of May, 1840. Eye-witnesses still re- 
member with interest the beauty of the 
young pair. They took a house in 
Queen Square, Westminster, No. 8, with 
a statue of Queen Anne at one end, 
just opposite the house of Sir Benjamin 
Hawes. 


The talent, associated with the beauty, 
sincerity, and utter unaffectedness, of 
Lady Duff Gordon, soon attracted a re- 
markable circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances, many of whom, alas, have passed 


away. Lord Lansdowne, Lord Mont- 
eagle, Dickens, Thackeray, Elliot War- 
burton (who was burnt in the Amazon), 
Tom Taylor, Tennyson, Kinglake, and 
Henry Taylor were habitués, and every 
foreigner of talent and renown looked 
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upon the Duff-Gordon house as a centre 
of interest. I remember when a little 
child to have been much astonished at 
Leopold Ranke walking up and down 
the drawing-room, talking vehemently 
in a kind of olla podrida of English, 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish, 
with now and then a Latin quotation, 
He was almost impossible to understand, 
as he talked fast, and mixed up all 
languages into a compound of his own, 
When Monsieur Guizot escaped from 
France, his first dinner and welcome 
was in Queen Square. Soon after their 
marriage my father and mother went 
abroad, and she wrote from Munich to 
Mrs, Austin :— 


Our friend Magnus took us to Kaul- 
bach’s atelier, where we saw his “ Hun- 
nenschlacht,” his “Tollhaus,” a great 
new picture he is designing of the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, and last, but not 
least, a set of drawings for a new edition 
of “ Reineke Fuchs,” for which I could 
have worshipped him. The “ Lion's 
Court,” the “‘ Cock accusing Reineke to 
the King,” “ Reineke keeping School for 
the Rabbits,” and “ Reineke stellte sich 
fromm” (over which Alick laughed till 
large tears ran down), were finished; 
but there will be forty or fifty. If you 
could see Reineke’s face and attitude, his 
shaven crown, his downcast eye, and 
mouth down at the corners—in short, 
the drawings are quite as good as the 
poem. Kaulbach is a wonderful genius ; 
he had beautiful erhaben paintings, 
drawings which might have been Ho- 
garth’s, and this Reineke in quite another 
style ; besides which he is a beautiful 
portrait-painter. We were amused by 
a bookseller, into whose shop we went 
to buy the Gospel of the Life of Maria. 
He had not got it, and wanted us to buy 
Sievert’s “ Leben Christi.” Alick, not 
hearing the name of the author, asked 
if it was Strauss’s. The poor man looked 
shocked and frightened, and on our ex- 
pressing decorous sympathy with his 
feelings, he added, in a most confidential 
tone, “‘ Aber wissen Sie doch, gniadige 
Frau, es gibt auch Freigeister hier in 
Augsburg!” His face was inimitable, 
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and we only suppressed our laughter till 
the door closed behind us. 


In 1842 their eldest child was born, 
and in 1844 Lady Duff Gordon pub- 
lished her translation of Meinhold’s 
“Amber Witch,” and of the “ French 
in Algiers.” The year after she trans- 
lated Feuerbach’s “‘ Remarkable German 
Crimes and Trials.” 

In 1846 my father had the cholera 
very badly, and Lord Lansdowne, ever 
thoughtful and kind, lent him his villa 
at Richmond for the autumn. Thence 
my mother wrote :— 


RICHMOND, August 1846. 


Here we are in the most perfect of 
villas ; were the weather but tolerable it 
would be a paradise, but, alas! Novem- 
ber could not be more cold, damp, and 
gloomy than this August. The Berrys 
are here in Mrs. Lamb’s house, and 
Lady Char. [Lady Charlotte Lindsay] 
at Petersham, all well and youthful. 
Mr. Senior is vacation master in London 
this year again, and finds us a godsend 
for his Saturdays and Sundays. We 
have had various people here, and many 
more have announced their intention of 
coming. Lord Lansdowne was here for 
a day in passing through London, and 
he was “so much obliged for our kind 
hospitality in giving him a dinner and 
a bed.” Dwarkanauth Tagore, the clever 
Hindoo merchant, and Landseer and 
Eastlake. 

The most amusing book this year is 
Ford’s * Handbook of Spain,” one of the 
“Red Murrays.” It is written in astyle 
between “ Burton’s Anatomy of Melan- 
choly” and any work by the immortal 
Sancho Panza, had he ever written a 
book—so quaint, so lively, and such 
knowledge of the country. How Ienvy 
you Munich. If you see Kaulbach, tell 
him how often we talk of him, his pic- 
tures, and his beautiful little girl ; and 
look at Albrecht Diirer’s pale, beautiful 
face in the gallery, and griiss him for me 
—so sweet and so sad, no print could 
ever catch the life in the face and in the 
very hair. 

This house is Bowood on a dimi- 


nished scale. Hassan (a black boy) is 
an inch taller for our grandeur—peu s’en 


faut, he thinks me a great lady and him- 


self a great butler. 


“ Hassen el Bakkeet ”’ was quite a 
feature of the establishment. Lady 
Duff Gordon had taken him in from 
charity one night, his master having 
tuined him out of doors because he was 
going blind. She took care of him, and 
he devoted himself to her and still more 
to the eldest child, whose constant play- 
mate he was. Mr. Hilliard, the Ameri- 
can author, was much shocked at seeing 
Hassan come into the dining-room with 
the baby in his arms. The oculist who 
cured him offered to take him into his 
service, with good wages. His mistress 
advised him to accept the place, upon 
which he fell on his knees and begged 
to be whipped instead of being sent 
away, as he said, “ 5/. a year with you 
are sweeter than the 12/. a year he 
offers.” He was then twelve. 

He associated himself entirely with 
the family. On the birth of a son he 
said triumphantly to all callers, «‘ We 
have got a boy.” One evening when 
Prince Louis Napoleon, the late Emperor 
of the French, came unexpectedly to 
dinner, Hassan announced gravely, 
“ Please, my lady, I ran out and bought 
two pennyworth of sprats for the 
Prince.” 

Poor Hassan caught cold at Wey- 
bridge, and died about 1849 ; and never 
was a servant more regretted. 

In 1847 Sir Alexander and Lady Duff 
Gordon translated together Ranke’s 
“History of Prussia,” and wrote the 
“Sketches of German Life.” 

Lady Duff Gordon’s old friend, 
William Bridges Adams, the engineer, 
had a workshop, which she sometimes 
went to visit. During the riots in 1548 
the men came to protect their “ Lady.” 
She thus describes the night of the 10th 
of April :— 


I had only time to write once yester- 
day, as all hands were full of bustle pre- 
paring for our guests. I never wish to 
see forty better gentlemen than we had 
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here last night. All was quiet. We 
had supper—cold beef, bread, and beer, 
with songs, sentiments, and toasts, such 
as “ Success to the roof we are under,” 
“Liberty, brotherhood, and order.” Then 
they bivouacked in the different houses 
till five o’clock this morning, when they 
started home. Among the party was a 
stray policeman, who looked rather won- 
derstruck. Tom Taylor was capital, 
made short speeches, told stories, and 
kept all in high good humour ; and Alick 
came home at midnight, and was received 
with great glee and affection. All agreed 
that the fright, to us at least, was well 
made up by the kindly and pleasant 
evening. Asno one would takea penny 
we shall send books for the library, or a 
contribution to the school, all our neigh- 
bours being quite anxious to pay, though 
not willing to fraternize. I shall send 
cravats as a badge to the “Gordon Volun- 
teers.” We had one row, which, how- 
ever, ceased on the appearance of our 
stalwart troop. Indeed, I think, one 
Birmingham smith, a handsome fellow 
six feet high, whose vehement disinterest- 
edness would neither allow him to eat, 
drink, nor sleep in the house, would have 
scattered them. My friends of yester- 
day unanimously decided that Louis 
Blanc would “ just suit the ‘lazy set.’” 


The Austins had taken a long, low, 
rambling old house at Weybridge in 
Surrey, where we used to spend the 
summer months ; but the house was too 
small for two families, and in the spring 
of 1851, my father took a house at 
Esher, about four miles from Weybridge, 
where they lived until my mother’s 
health made it necessary for her to leave 
England. The following extracts from 
letters to a valued and intimate friend 
will tell of her life better than I can :-— 


WEYBRIDGE, 17th October, 1850. 

IT have not left Weybridge this sum- 
mer, except to go to Sandgate for three 
weeks for M.’s health. ' He is very well 
and immensely tall. I still like my 
campaynarde existence of all things ; it 
just suits my laziness and my children’s 
health and happiness, Alick, too, looks 
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ten years younger than he ever did in 
London. 

I have set up a working man’s 
library and reading-room here, and have 
forty subscribers at twopence a week, 
It answers very well, I think ; they all 
like it much ; and I go most Monday 
evenings and transact the business, 
and talk over the news. I hope it will 
do some good here ; at any rate it keeps 
a few out of the public-house. I don’t 
know any news to tell you of any one, 
as indeed how should I? But I should 
like to know the most sage reasons 
which lead you to become a Protectionist, 
I fear the insular and colonial life has 
begun to affect your intellect, and that 
you will want a good deal of scouring 
when you come home. 


Esuer, May 1st, 1851. 

When I received your letter of 20th 
January, I was still in bed, having lain 
there six weeks, sick of bronchitis and 
intermittent fever, which seized me at 
Weybridge, immediately after nursing 
the children through the measles. J 
state this to account for my not writing 
either in March or April. I am now 
nearly well again, but had a very narrow 
escape for my life. If you looked at my 
date it will already have told you that 
we have left Weybridge. We have also 
left Queen Square, and moved all our 
goods and ourselves to a very nice old- 
fashioned house, on the top of a high 
hill, close to Claremont, which joins our 
garden and field, and where beds can 
be given to our friends. I only wish 
you were installed in one of them, 

Tam still very weak, but very busy 
getting my house in order, and cannot 
go to London yet, even to see the Ex- 
hibition. I will send you many thanks 
for the sugar or “ bag full of anything,” 
when it arrives, but I am uneasy about 
it, as I fear it has been made into grog 
on board ship; it is, however, not 
needed to sweeten our remembrance of 
you. My library at Weybridge was 
very successful. I have left it with 
sixty members, self-supporting, and 
very well self-governed. 

My father is not well ; I think he is 
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much aged of late. Lord Langdale’s 
death affected him terribly, and our 
leaving Weybridge was a great annoy- 
ance to him; but the house was impos- 
sibly small. 

Esuer, 20th July, 1851. 

I will devote this solitary Sunday 
evening to a gossip with you; how [ 
wish it could be done vivd voce instead 
of with these odious implements, pen, 
ink, and paper. Jmprimis, the sugar 
came quite safe, and is the admiration 
of all coffee-drinkers. To-day I ought 
to be dining at Senior’s (where Alick is 
spending some days), but I feel too low 
and exactly what is called “not up” to 
anything. Our house is charming, on 
the top of a sandy hill, so dry and 
healthy, and warm, and pretty. We 
have a kind of half project of going to 
Scotland this year, and of visiting 
Stirling, at Keir, together with Mrs, 
Norton and her son, with whom I am 
nearly as much friends as with his 
mother. He has grown into a delightful 
young man, and certainly twenty-one is 
a charming age, when it is not odious. 

I fear you would think me very much 
altered since my illness ; I look thin, ill, 
andold,and my hairisgrowing grey. This 
I consider hard upon a woman just over 
her thirtieth birthday. I break the 
melancholy fact to you now lest some- 
body should be beforehand with me. 
I continue to like Esher very much; I 
don’t think we could have placed our- 
selves better. Kinglake has given Alick 
a great, handsome chestnut mare, so he 
is well-mounted, and we ride merrily. 

Esuer, 18h August, 1851. 

‘Twill indeed be jolly if you get a 
congé, and come over for six months ; 
but then there’s the going back again, 
which will be dreadful. We went over 
to Paris for a lark, and ’twas so hot— 
92° to 95°. Barthélemy St. Hilaire lent 
us his rooms, and Phillips the painter 
lodged in the same house with us, and 
we had a very merry time. I am far 
better than I thought I ever should be 
again ; the heat in Paris did me a won- 
derful deal of good, and I now feel able 
once more to use my lungs. I like my 


rural existence better and better: the 
garden, horses, and the health and hap- 
piness for the children are better than 
all London life whatever. I expressed 
such glee and exultation at the idea of 
your return, that my friends, all but 
Alick, refused to sympathise. Phillips 
talked of jealousy, and Tom Taylor mut- 
tered something about a “ hated rival.” 
Meanwhile all send friendly greeting 
to you. 

; EsHeEr, 15th June, 1854. 

Now for news. Alick is very well, 
and extremely portly and dignified look- 
ing. Iam rather better, but quite old, 
and my hair quite grey. 

Last Thursday we went to E——’s 
wedding, and all went off like the end 
of a novel. Everybody made pretty 
speeches ; bride and bridegroom looked 
equally lovely, and we “blessed them 
unawares,” and threw white satin slip- 
pers after them instead of old shoes. 

We have just finished translating a 
book of Moltke’s, a Prussian major, on 
the Russian campaigns of 1828—29, 
very interesting, especially now that all 
the world is thinking and talking of 
the war. 

I saw the opening of the Crystal 
Palace on the 10th, which was a fine 
sight as far as the building and the 
crowd went, but a very ridiculous cere- 
mony. I wish I were with you enjoy- 
ing some heat. Iam now poking the 
fire, at noonday, on the 15th June, and 
have rheumatism so that I can hardly 
write atall. I shall leave Alick to finish 
this tiresome yarn, as he may have some 
news to tell you, which such a country 
mouse as I cannot. 


Our dear old house at Esher was 
nothing very remarkable in itself, hav- 
ing been, I believe, an inn, with a small 
cottage near. The space between the 
two had been built over and made the 
dining-room and drawing-room, [L 
shaped. But the house was full of 
quaint old furniture and china, and the 
pretty garden sloped upwards from the 
back of the house to Claremont Park 
palings. ‘The view from the front win- 
dcews was beautiful; the “sluggish 











Mole” and Wolsey’s tower in the fore- 
ground, and Windsor Castle in the far 
distance. Many a merry boating party 
did we have on the Mole, with picnics 
in the woods, varied by now and then 
knocking a hole in the bottom of the 
boat, on one of the many snags and 
hidden stumps of trees, with which the 
river abounds. Once we lost all our 
wine, which was hung overboard to cool, 
and my father and Henry Phillips had 
to dive for it in very deep water, while 
Ary Scheffer, who was staying at Esher 
to paint Queen Marie Amélie’s portrait, 
and Richard Doyle, stood ready to assist 
in the recovery of the lost bottles. 

The rides were most beautiful-—over 
endless commons, through large covers 
and green, shady lanes, and in the fir- 
wood behind Claremont, with its small 
lake called the Black Pool in the centre. 
It was near this lake that the Comte de 
Paris broke his leg out hunting ; his 
horse ran away and smashed his leg 
against a tree. It was raining, and I 
gave my waterproof to put under the 
Prince, and galloped off to announce 
the accident at Claremont, for fear the 
Queen Marie Amélie should be alarmed 
at seeing the Comte de Paris carried up 
to the house. The Princes always sent 
to tell us of the meets of their harriers, 
and we had famous runs in the cramped 
country about; small fields, big fences, 
and large water jumps in the low-lying 
land near the river. They were most 
popular with everybody, and they well 
deserved it, being kind, courteous and 
amiable to all. 

In the autumn of 1854 we all went to 
Paris, where my mother often saw Hein- 
rich Heine, the poet. The following 
letter has already been published in Lord 
Houghton’s monographs :— 


My husband tells me that you wish 
to have my recollections of poor Heine 
when I last saw him. I had known 
him about twenty years ago as a child 
of ten or eleven at Boulogne, where I 
sat next him at table @héte. He was 
then a fat, short man, short-sighted, 
and with a sensual mouth. He heard 
me speak German to my mother, and 
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soon began to talk to me, and then said, 
“When you go back to England you 
can tell your friends that you have seen 
Heinrich Heine.” I replied, *‘ And who 
is Heinrich Heine?” He laughed 
heartily, and took no offence at my 
ignorance ; and we used to lounge on 
the end of the pier together, where he 
told me stories in which fish, mermaids, 
watersprites, and a very funny old French 
fiddler with a poodle, who was diligently 
taking three sea-baths a day, were mixed 
up in the most fanciful manner, some- 
times humorous, and very often pathetic, 
especially when the watersprites brought 
him greetings from the “‘ Nord See.” He 
since told me that the poem “ Wenn ich 
an deinem Hause,” etc., was meant for 
me and my “braune Augen.” He was at 
Boulogne a month or two, and I saw him 
often then, and always remembered with 
great tenderness the poet who had told 
me the beautiful stories and been so kind 
to me, and so sarcastic to every one else, 

I never saw him again till I went 
to Paris three years ago, when I heard 
he was very poor, and dying. I sent 
my name, and a message that if he 
chanced to remember the little girl to 
whom he told “ Miihrchen” years ago at 
Boulogne, I should like to see him. He 
sent for me directly, remembered every 
little incident, and all the people who 
were in the same inn; a ballad I had 
sung, which recounted the tragical fate 
of Ladye Alice and her humble lover, 
Giles Collins, and ended by Ladye Alice 
taking only one spoonful of the gruel, 
‘* with sugar and spices so sweet,” while 
after her decease, “ the parson licked up 
the rest.” This diverted Heine im- 
mensely, and he asked after the parson 
who drank the gruel directly. 

I, for my part, could hardly speak 
to him, so shocked was I by his appear- 
ance. He lay on a pile of mattresses, 
his body wasted so that it seemed no 
bigger than a child under the sheet that 
covered him, the eyes closed, and the 
face altogether like the most painful and 
wasted Hece Homo ever painted by some 
old German painter. His voice was 
very weak, and I was astonished at the 
animation with which he talked; evi- 
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dently his mind had wholly survived 
his body. He raised his powerless eye- 
lids with his thin, white fingers, and 
exclaimed, “Gott! die kleine Lucie ist 
gross geworden, und hat einen Mann ; 
dass ist eigen!” He then earnestly asked 
if I was happy and contented, and 
begged me to bring my husband to see 
him. He said again he hoped I was 
happy now, as I had always heen such 
a merry child. I answered that I was 
no longer so merry as “‘die kleine Lucie” 
had been, but very happy and contented ; 
and he said, “ Dass ist schin; es be- 
kommt Einem gut eine Frau zu sehen, 
die kein wundes Herz herum trigt, um 
es von allerlei Miannern ausbessern zu 
lassen, wie die Weiber hier zu Lande, 
die es am Ende nicht merken, dass was 
ihnen eigentlich fehlt ist gerade, dass 
sie gar keine Herzen haben.” I took 
my husband to see him, and we bid him 
good-bye. He said that he hoped to see 
me again, ill as he was; he should not 
die yet. 

Last September I went to Paris 
again, and found Heine removed and 
living in the same street as myself in the 
Champs Elysées. I sent him word I was 
come, and soon received a note, painfully 
written by him in pencil, as follows :— 


“Hoch geehrte 

Gottin Lucie,— 
“Tech liess durch den Bedienten 

zuriick-melden, dass ich, mit Ausnahme 
des lezten Mitwochs, alle Tage und zu 
jeder beliebigen Stunde bereit sey, your 
Godship bey mir zu empfangen. Aber 
ich habe bis heute vergebens auf solcher 
himmlischen Erscheinung gewartet. Ne 
tardez plus & venir! Venez aujourd’hui, 
venez demain, venez souvent. Vous 
demeurez si prés de moi, dem armen 
Schatten in den Elisiiischen Feldern ! 
Lassen Sie mich nicht zu lange warten. 
Anbey schicke ich Ihnen die vier ersten 
Bande der franzisischen Ausgabe meiner 
ungliickseligen Werke. Unterdessen 
verharre ich Ihrer Gottlichkeit, 

“Unterthinigsten und ergebensten 
Anbeter, 


grossbritannische 


“ Heinrich HEINE. 


“N.B. The parson drank the gruel 
water.” 
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I went immediately, and climbed 
up stairs to a small room, where I 
found him still on the pile of mattresses 
on which I had left him three years 
before ; more ill he could not look, for 
he looked dead already, and wasted to a 
shadow. When I kissed him, his beard 
felt like swan’s down or baby’s hair, so 
weak had it grown, and his face seemed to 
me to have gained a certain beauty from 
pain and suffering. He was very affec- 
tionate to me, and said, “ Ich habe jetzt 
mit der ganzen Welt Frieden gemacht, 
und endlich auch mit dem lieben Gott, 
der schickt mir dich nun als schéner 
‘Todesengel : gewiss sterb Ich bald.” I 
said, “‘Armer Dichter, bleiben Ihnen 
doch immer so viele herrliche Ilusionen, 
dass Sie eine reisende Englinderin fiir 
Azrael aussehen kénnen? Das war sonst 
nicht der Fall, Sie konnten uns ja nicht 
leiden.” He answered, “Ja, mein Gott, 
ich weiss doch gar nicht was ich gegen 
die Engliinder hatte, dass ich immer so 
boshaft gegen sie war; es war aber 
wahrlich nur Muthwillen, eigentlich 
hasste ich sie nie, und ich habe sie auch 
nicht gekannt. Ich war einmal in Eng- 
land, kannte aber Niemand, und fand 
London recht traurig, und die Leute 
auf der Strasse kamen mir unaussteh- 
lich vor. Aber England hat sich schin 
geriicht, sie schickte mir ganz verziiglich 
Freunde—dich, und Milnes, der gute 
Milnes, und noch andere.” I saw him 
two or three times a week during a 
two months’ stay in Paris, and found 
him always full of lively conversation 
and interest in everything, and of his 
old undisguised vanity, pleased to re- 
ceive bad translations of his works, and 
anxious beyond measure to be well 
translated into English. He offered 
me the copyright of all his works as 
a gift, and said he would give me 
carte blanche to cut out all I thought 
necessary on my own account, or that 
of the English public, and made out 
lists of how I had better arrange them, 
which he gave me. He sent me all 
his books, and was boyishly eager that 
I should set to work and read him 
some in English, especially a prose trans- 
lation of his songs, which he pressed 
me to undertake with the greatest 

NN 
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vehemence, against my opinion of its 
practicability. 

He talked a great deal about politics 
in the same tone as in his later writings 
—a tone of vigorous protest and disgust 
of mob-tyranny, past, present, and 
future ; told me a vast number of stories 
about people of all parts, which I should 
not choose to repeat; and expressed the 
greatest wish that it were possible to 
get well enough to come over and visit 
me, and effect a reconciliation with Eng- 
land. On the whole, I never saw a man 
bear such horrible pain and misery in so 
perfectly unaffected a manner. He com- 
plained of his sufferings, and was pleased 
to see tears in my eyes, and then at 
once set to work to make me laugh 
heartily, which pleased him just as 
much. He neither paraded his anguish 
nor tried to conceal it, or to put on any 
stoical airs. I thought him far less sar- 
castic, more hearty, more indulgent, and 
altogether pleasanter than ever. After 
a few weeks he begged me not to tell 
him when I was going, for that he 
could not bear to say “ Lebewohl auf 
ewig,” or to hear it, and repeated that I 
had come as “ ein schéner, giitiger Todes- 
engel,” to bring him greetingsfrom youth 
and from Germany, and to dispel all the 
“hisen franzisischen Gedanken.”) When 
he spoke German to me he called me 
“Du,” and used the familiar expressions 
and terms of language which Germans 
use to a child; in French I was “ Ma- 
dame,” and ‘ Vous.” 

It was evident that I recalled some 
happy time of his life to his memory, 
and that it was a relief to him to talk 
German, and to consider me still as a 
child. He said that what he liked so 
much was that I laughed so heartily, 
which the French could not do. I de- 
fended “la vieille gaieté Francaise,” but 
he said, ‘Oui, c’est vrai, ‘cela existait 
autrefois, mais avouez, ma chére, que 
e’était une gaieté un peu béte.” He had 
so little feeling for what I liked best in 
the French character that I could see 


he must have lived only with those of 


that nation who “sit in the scorner’s 
seat ;” whereas, while he laughed at 
Germany, it was with “‘des larmes dans 


la voix.” He also talked a good deal 


about his religious feelings ; much dis. 
pleased at the reports that he had turned 
Catholic. What he said about his own 
belief, hope, and trust would not be 
understood in England, nor ought I, I 
think, to betray the deeper feelings of 
a dying man. The impression he made 
on me was so deep that I had great 
difficulty to restrain my tears till I had 
left the room the last few times I saw 
him, and shall never forget the sad pale 
face and eager manner of poor Heine. 


My mother’s health got worse and 
worse, and after trying Ventnor for two 
or three winters, she was advised to go 
a long sea voyage to the Cape of Good 
Hope. She went out in 1860 in a 
sailing vessel. Her letters from thence 
have been published, and show the 
kindly nature and large-minded ht- 
manity which characterised her. In 
1862 she returned rather better, but 
was persuaded to go to’ Eaux Bonnes, 
which did her great harm; from there 
she went to Egypt, and at first the fine 
dry climate seemed to arrest the pro- 
gress of the malady. Her letters will 
tell of her life there better than I can, 
and will show why the Arabs still speak 
of her with such love and reverence. 
She returned to England once to see 
her family and her old friends, and my 
father went to visit her at Cairo, In 
1866 she was very much altered by ill- 
ness, but the old charm of manner, the 
eloquent talk, and the sympathy with 
everybody and everything oppressed 
by suffering, still remained. 

In 1867, through the kindness of 
Nubar Pasha, I was enabled to go up 
the Nile in a government steamer, and 
say goodbye to my mother prior to 
juitting Egypt for good. My husband 
and I left Cairo late in February, and 
stuck on various sand-banks as the 
river was very low. On our arrival at 
the different coaling stations and stop- 
ping places, the villages seemed almost 
deserted, and there was very little food 
to be bought. Our servant, Mohammed, 
a sharp lad of about sixteen, at last 
solved the mystery by explaining that 
we, being in a government steamer, 
were supposed to be people who would 
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be more likely to distribute kicks than 
paras, and said he would soon set that 
to rights. So Mohammed tumbled over 
the steamer’s side, and swimming like 
a fish, went ashore, and, cutting off a 
corner at a long bend of the river, he 
entered the next village, where we were 
to anchor, and proclaimed that in the 
steamer was the daughter of the “ Sitt 
1 Kebeer,” the great lady (as the Arabs 
alled my mother), who, like the Sitt, 
was just, and had a heart that loved the 
Arabs. From that time we had no 
yore difficulties about food, save to 
make the people take money. In Egypt 
it is wonderful how fast news travels. 
In many places we found people waiting 
with presents of milk and Arab bread, 
fowls and eggs. One had been cured 
by the “ Sitt el Kebeer,” another had a 
cousin to whom she had been kind, to 
some one else she had given a lift in 
her boat, and so on all the way up the 
Nile. At Thebes we were expected, a 
man from Keneh having ridden on to 
announce the glad tidings to my mother; 
and the Ulema actually sent the reli- 
gious flags to decorate her house and 
meet us. The sakkas (water-carriers) 
had sprinkled a path for us from the 
river’s bank to her house, and there was 
general rejoicing in the little village. 
Of course all the notabilities of the 
place came to have a look at the “ How- 
gar” (gentleman, really merchant), and 
the daughter of the Sitt; and we had 
endless salaaming to do. The bedawees 
came and did fantasia under the balcony, 
galloping round, their lances stuck in 
the ground, and shouting wildly. They 
insisted too on accompanying us to the 
tombs of the kings in the valley oppo- 
site, and the ferryman would not let us 
pay him for taking us across the river. 
Then we had to dine with Seleem 
Effendi, the Maohn of Luxor, a pleasant 
man, with a dear old wife, who would 
serve us, in spite of my husband’s pres- 
ence. Our procession to dinner was 
very funny, and at the same time touch- 
ing. My mother on her donkey, which 
Iled, two servants in front with lanterns, 
and the faithful Omar, dressed in his 
best, carrying a sweet dish he had ex- 
pended all his skill upon. My husband 
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on the other side of my mother, and 
then more lantern bearers. As we passed 
the people crowded round and called on 
Allah to bless us; and some threw down 
their cloaks for my mother to ride over, 
while the women lifted the hem of her 
dress to their lips and foreheads. 

We had a most elaborate dinner of 
many courses, all very good, but very 
odd; and we made no end of pretty 
speeches to each other; and then we 
had chibouques and coffee, and the 
Maohn’s wife actually came in and sat 
with us, notwithstanding the presence 
of the “Howagar.” He belonged to 
the “ Sitt el Kebeer,” that was enough. 
We remained three days at Luxor, and 
then went up to Assouan, my mother 
accompanying us, and everywhere was 
the same love and reverence shown 
her. We went to Philae, above the 
first cataract, in a little boat, and spent 
a whole day in that lovely island, sitting 
under the portico of an old temple and 
gazing far away into Nubia, talking of 
him who sleeps in Philae, and whom 
old Herodotus would not name. 

On our return to Thebes, my mother 
hoped to find her own boat, which was 
let to some friends, and to be able to 
have the loan of it for two days, so as to 
go down the river with us as far as 
Keneh, and then sail back. But the 
“ Urania” had not arrived, and we were 
much disappointed at having to give up 
our proposed trip, when a Nubian trader, 
who had heard from our crew that the 
“ Sitt el Kebeer” wished for a boat, 
came to the house and asked for an 
audience. He left his shoes outside the 
door, and with many salaams said that 
he had turned out all his goods on the 
bank, had cleaned his boat well, and had 
come to offer her to the “ Sitt el Kebeer,” 
who during the cholera had saved a 
nephew of his who was passing by on 
his boat, and had been taken ill at 
Luxor. My mother refustd unless the * 
man would take payment, saying it was 
not fair to detain him on his journey, 
and perhaps spoil the sale of his goods, 
He made a most eloquent speech, and 
ended by saying that of course his boat 
was not worthy of the honour of har- 
bouring “ Noor-ala-Noor” (another name 
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they calied my mother—“ Light from 
the light”), but that he had hoped it 
might have been accepted, and that he 
was very sad and mortified, and, by 
Allah, did not care for his goods one 
para; that the “Sitt” had often accepted 
a bad donkey to ride from a poor man 
in order to do a courteous act, when she 
might have had the Maohn’s white one ; 
but that he was a “meskeen” (poor 
fellow), and his boat would certainly 
bring him ill luck henceforward. Then 
Omar stepped forward and spoke for the 
Nubian, and the end was that my mother 
accepted the boat, and Omar promised 
to make him accept a present. 

So we started next morning for Keneh 
in the steamer, towing the boat behind 
us. Half the population of Luxor 
came to say good-bye, and every one 
brought a present. One had a chicken, 
another eggs, another milk and butter ; 
one had baked specially during the night 
in order to give us fresh bread. Dear 
Sheykh Yoosuf gave me some beautiful 
antiquities, and a Copt, Teodoros, whose 
little boy my mother had nursed and 
taught to write and read English, 
wanted me to take an alabaster jar, out of 
atomb, worth certainly twenty napoleons. 
He had already given me Scarabei 
and other things, so I refused with many 
thanks, unless he would let me pay for 
it. He went away, but sent me down 
some other things by a friend some 
months after, worth double. One poor 
woman brought us the lamb she had 
reared for the Bairam feast, and when 
we said that we really could not take 
such a present, she ran away, leaving 
her lamb on board. He became a great 
pet and a regular fighting ram in Alex- 
andria, and went out with the horses 
in the morning to bathe in the sea. I 
bought her another Jamb at Keneh, and 
sent it back by my mother. 

At Keneh,the Maohn sent his donkey 
splendidly caparisoned, with a sais, for 
my mother, and insisted on giving us 
an entertainment. First a dinner, ex- 
cellent but endless, and afterwards the 
two famous dancing-girls, Zeyneb and 
Lateefeh, danced and sang for us. Zey- 


neb was very pretty, had a lovely 
figure, and was very fascinating in man- 
ner and voice. 

The most amusing mistake occurred 
here. I had always heard the Maohn 
spoken of as “ Oum Azeein,” and ad- 
dressed him so all dinner time with 
great civility. I saw Omar laugh be- 
hind my mother, and at last he said to 
me, “ Oh, Sitt, that is not his name, but 
people call him so for laughing. ‘Oum 
Azeein’ means ‘mother of beauty,’ 
and seest thou not that he is ugly, and 
has but one eye?” I was dreadfully 
put out, and did not know how to get 
out of my blunder; but Saeed Ahmad, 
with true Arab politeness, pretended 
not to have perceived anything. We 
rode back to the boat with great state, 
and next morning we left my mother, to 
return to Cairo, while she sailed back to 
Thebes. 

The last two years of my mother’s 
life were a long struggle against deadly 
disease, but her kindness to, and in. 
terest in, the poor people who were 
devoted to her never flagged. My 
brother was with her, and my father 
and I were going out to Egypt when 
we suddenly received the news of her 
death on the 14th July, 1869, at Cairo. 
She had wished to die and be buried 
“among my own people,” as she said, 
at Thebes, where the Sheykh had pre- 
pared her tomb among those of his own 
family, who descend from the Prophet. 
Feeling, however, that she would not be 
able to go back to Thebes, she gave 
orders to be buried as quietly as possi- 
ble in Cairo, where she lies in the Eng- 
lish cemetery. 

With all her old friends the memory 
of her talent, perfect simplicity, and 
almost Quixotic siding with those in 
trouble or oppressed, joined to singular 
beauty and great power of language, 
will remain ; saddened by the recollec- 
tion of the dire malady which forced 
her to leave home and friends, and 
called forth the almost Roman stoicism 
with which she bore very great pain 
uncomplainingly, and always found 
means to do good to all around her. 

JaNneT Ross 
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THE FOOL OF FIVE FORKS. 


He lived alone. I do not think this 
peculiarity arose from any wish to with- 
draw his foolishness from the rest of 
the camp, nor was it probable that the 
combined wisdom of Five Forks ever 
drove him into exile. My impression 
is that he lived alone from choice—a 
choice he made long before the camp 
indulged in any criticism of his mental 
capacity. He was much given to moody 
reticence, and, although to outward ap- 
pearances a strong man, was always 
complaining of ill health. Indeed, one 
theory of his isolation was that it 
afforded him better opportunities for 
taking medicine, of which he habitually 
consumed large quantities. 

His folly first dawned upon Five 
Forks through the post-office windows. 
He was for a long time the only man 
who wrote home by every mail, his let- 
ters being always directed to the same 
person—a woman. Now it so hap- 
pened that the bulk of the Five Forks 
correspondence was usually the other 
way; there were many letters received 
—the majority being in the female 
hand—but very few answered. The 
men received them indifferently, or as 
a matter of course; a few opened and 
read them on the spot with a barely re- 
pressed smile of self-conceit, or quite as 
frequently glanced over them with un- 
disguised impatience. Some of the 
letters began with ‘‘ My dear husband,” 
and some were never called for. But 
the fact that the only regular corre- 
spondent of Five Forks never received 
any reply became at last quite notorious. 
Consequently, when an envelope was 
received bearing the stamp of the “Dead 
Letter Office” addressed to the Fool, 
under the more conventional title of 
“Cyrus Hawkins,” there was quite a 
fever of excitement. I do not know 
how the secret leaked out, but it was 


eventually known to the camp that the 
envelope contained Hawkins’s own let- 
ters returned. This was the first evi- 
dence of his weakness ; any man who 
repeatedly wrote to a woman who did 
not reply must be a fool. I think 
Hawkins suspected! that his folly was 
known to the camp, but he took refuge 
in symptoms of chills and fever which 
he at once developed, and éffected a 
diversion with three bottles of Indian 
chologogue and two boxes of pills. At 
all events, at the end of a week he 
resumed a pen, stiffened by tonics, with 
all his old epistolatory pertinacity. This 
time the letters had a new address. 

In those days a popular belief obtained 
at the mines that luck particularly 
favoured the foolish and unscientific. 
Consequently, when Hawkins struck a 
“pocket ” in the hill-side near his soli- 
tary cabin, there was but little surprise. 
“‘ He will sink it all in the next hole,” 
was the prevailing belief, predicated 
upon the usual manner in which the 
possessor of “ nigger luck” disposed of 
his fortune. To everybody’s astonish- 
ment, Hawkins, after taking out about 
eight thousand dollars and exhausting 
the pocket, did not prospect for another. 
The camp then waited patiently to see 
what he would do with his money. I 
think, however, that it was with the 
greatest difficulty their indignation was 
kept from taking the form of a personal 
assault when it became known that he 
had purchased a draft for eight thousand 
dollars in favour of “ that woman.” 
More than this, it was finally whispered 
that the draft was returned to him as 
his letters had been, and that he was 
ashamed to reclaim the money at the 
express Office. “It wouldn’t be a bad 
speculation to go East, get some smart 
gal for a hundred dollars to dress herself 
up and represent that hag, and jest 
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freeze on to that eight thousand,” sug- 
gested a far-seeing financier. I may 
state here that we always alluded to 
Hawkin’s fair unknown as “ The Hag,” 
without having, I am confident, the least 
justification for that epithet. 

That the Fool should gamble seemed 
eminently fit and proper. That he 
should occasionally win a large stake, 
according to that popular theory which 
I have recorded in the preceding para- 
graph, appeared also a not improbable 
or inconsistent fact. That he should, 
however, break the faro bank which 
Mr. John Hamlin haa set up in Five 
Forks, and carry off a sum variously 
estimated at from ten to twenty thou- 
sand dollars, and not return the next 
day and lose the money at the same 
table, really appeared incredible. Yet 
such was the fact. A day or two passed 
without any known investment of Mr. 
Hawkins’s recently-acquired capital. 
“Ef he allows to send it to that hag,” 
said one prominent citizen, “suthin’ 
ought to be done! It’s jest ruinin’ the 
reputation of this yer camp—this slo- 
shin’ around o’ capital on non-residents 
ez don’t claim it!” “It’s settin’ an 
example o’ extravagance,” said another, 
“ez is little better nor a swindle. Thais 
mor’n five men in this camp thet, hearin’ 
thet Hawkins hed sent home eight thou- 
sand dollars, must jest rise up and send 
home their hard earnings, too! And, 
then, to think thet that eight thousand 
was only a bluff, after all, and thet it’s 
lyin’ there on call in Adams and Co.’s 
bank! Well! I say it’s one o’ them 
things a vigilance committee oughter 
look into !” 

When there seemed no possibility of 
this repetition of Hawkins’s folly, the 
anxiety to know what he had really done 
with his money became intense. At 
last a self-appointed committee of four 
citizens dropped artfully, but to out- 
ward appearances carelessly, upon him 
in his seclusion. When some polite 
formalities had been exchanged, and 
some easy vituperation of a backward 
season offered by each of the parties, 
Tom Wingate approached the subject : 

“ Sorter dropped heavy on’Jack Ham- 


lin the other night, didn’t ye? He allows 
you didn’t give him no show for revenge, 
I said you wasn’t no such d—d fool— 
didn’t I, Dick?” continued the artful 
Wingate, appealing to a confederate. 

* Yes,” said Dick, promptly. “ You 
said twenty thousand dollars wasn’t 
goin’ to be thrown around recklessly, 
You said Cyrus had suthin’ better to do 
with his capital,” superadded Dick, with 
gratuitous mendacity. “I disremember 
now what partickler investment you 
said he was goin’ to make with it,” he 
continued, appealing with easy indiffer- 
ence to his friend, 

Of course Wingate did not reply, but 
looked at the Fool, who, with a troubled 
face, was rubbing his legs softly. Afte: 
a pause he turned deprecatingly toward 
his visitors. 

“Ye didn’t enny of ye ever hev a 
sort of tremblin’ in your legs—a kind 
o’ shakiness from the knee down! 
Sutbin’,” he continued, slightly brighten- 
ing with his topic, “ suthin’ that begins 
like chills, and yet ain’t chills, <A kind 
o’ sensation of goneness here, and a kind 
o’ feelin’ as if you might die suddent! 
When Wright’s Pills don’t somehow 
reach the spot, and Quinine don’t fetch 
you?” 

“No!” said Wingate, with a cut 
directness, and the air of authoritatively 
responding for his friends. ‘ No, never 
had. You was speakin’ of this yer in- 
vestment.” 

* And your bowels all the time irre- 
cular?” continued Hawkins, blushing 
under Wingate’s eye, and yet clinging 
despairingly to his theme like a ship- 
wrecked mariner to his plank. 

Wingate did not reply, but glanced 
significantly at the rest. Hawkins 
evidently saw this recognition of his 
mental deficiency, and said, apologeti- 
cally, “ You was saying suthin’ about 
my investment ?” 

“Yes,” said Wingate, so rapidly as 
almost to take Hawkins’s breath away— 
“the investment you made in——” 

“Rafferty’s Ditch,” said the Fool, 
timidly. 

For a moment the visitors could only 
stare blankly at each other. “ Rafferty’s 
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Ditch,” the one notorious failure of Five 
Forks! Rafferty’s Ditch, the impracti- 
cable scheme of an utterly unpractical 
man ; Rafferty’s Ditch, a ridiculous plan 
for taking water that could not be got 
to a place where it wasn’t wanted ! 
Rafferty’s Ditch, that had buried the 
fortunes of Rafferty and twenty wretched 
stockholders in its muddy depths ! 

“ And thet’s it—is it?” said Wingate, 
after a gloomy pause. “Thet’s it! I 
see it all now, boys. That’s how ragged 
Pat Rafferty went down to San Fran- 
cisco yesterday in store clothes, and his 
wife and four children went off in a 
kerridge to Sacramento. Thet’s why 
them ten workmen of his ez hedn’t a 
cent to bless themselves with was play- 
in’ billiards last night and eatin’ isters. 
Thet’s whar that money kum frum— 
one hundred dollars—to pay for thet 
long advertisement of the new issue of 
Ditch stock in the Zimes yesterday. 
Thet’s why them six strangers were 
booked at the Magnolia Hotel yesterday. 
Don’t you see—it’s thet money—and 
thet Fool!” 

The Fool sat silent. 
rose Without a word. 

“You never took any of them In- 
dian Vegetable Pills?” asked Hawkins 
timidly of Wingate. 

“No,” roared Wingate, as he opened 
the door. 

“They tell me that took with the 
Panacea—they was out o’ the Panacea 
when I went to the drug store last week 
—they say that, took with the Panacea, 
they always eflect a certing cure——.” 
But by this time Wingate and his dis- 
gusted friends had retreated—slamming 
the door on the Fool and his ailments. 

Nevertheless in six months the whole 
alfair was forgotten, the money had been 
spent—the “ Ditch ” had been purchased 
by a company of Boston capitalists, fired 
by the glowing description of an Eastern 
tourist, who had spent one drunken 
night at Five Forks—and I think even 
the mental condition of Hawkins might 
have remained undisturbed by criticism, 
but for a singular incident. 

It was during an exciting political 
campaign, when party feeling ran high, 
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that the irascible Captain McFadden, of 
Sacramento, visited Five Forks. During 
a heated discussion in the Prairie Rose 
Saloon words passed between the Cap- 
tain and the Hon. Calhoun Bungstarter, 
ending in a challenge. The Captain 
bore the infelix reputation of being a 
notorious duellist and a dead shot ; the 
Captain was unpopular; the Captain 
was believed to have been sent by the 
opposition for a deadly purpose, and the 
Captain was, moreover, a stranger. I 
am sorry to say that with Five Forks 
this latter condition did not carry the 
quality of sanctity or reverence that 
usually obtains among other nomads: 
There was consequently some little hesi- 
tation when the Captain turned upon 
the crowd and asked for some one to 
act as his friend. To everybody's as- 
tonishment, and to the indignation of 
many, the Fool stepped forward and 
offered himself in that capacity. I do 
not know whether Captain McFadden 
would have chosen him voluntarily, but 
he was constrained, in the absence of a 
better man, to accept his services. 

The duel never took place! The pre- 
liminaries were all arranged, the spot 
indicated, the men were present with 
their seconds, there was no interruption 
from without, there was no explanation 
or apology passed—but the duel did not 
take place. It may be readily imagined 
that these facts, which were all known 
to Five Forks, threw the whole commu- 
nity into a fever of curiosity. The prin- 
cipals, the surgeon, and one second left 
town the next day. Only the Fool 
remained, J/e resisted all questioning 
—declaring himself held in honour not 
to divulge—in short, conducted himself 
with consistent but exasperating folly. 
It was not until six months had passed 
that Colonel Starbottle, the second of Cal- 
houn Bungstarter, in a moment of weak- 
ness superinduced by the social glass, 
condescended to explain. I should not 
do justice to the parties if I did not 
give that explanation in the Colonel’s 
own words.’ I may remark, in passing, 
that the characteristic dignity of Colonel 
Starbottle always became intensified by 
stimulants, and that by the same pro- 
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cess all sense of humour was utterly 
eliminated. 

“With the understanding that I am 
addressing myself confidentially to men of 
honour,” said the Colonel, elevating his 
chest above the bar-room counter of the 
Prairie Rose Saloon, “I trust that it 
will not be necessary for me to protect 
myself from levity, as I was forced to 
do in Sacramento on the only other 
occasion when I entered into an expla- 
nation of this delicate affair, by —er—er 
—calling the individual to a personal 
account—er! Ido not believe,” added 
the Colonel, slightly waving his glass of 
liquor in the air with a graceful gesture 
of courteous deprecation— “ knowing 
what I do of the present company— 
that such a course of action is required 
here. Certainly not—sir—in the home 
of Mr. Hawkins—er—the gentleman 
who represented Mr. Bungstarter, whose 
conduct, ged, Sir, is worthy of praise, 
blank me!” 

Apparently satisfied with the gravity 
and respectful attention of his listeners, 
Colonel Starbottle smiled relentingly and 
sweetly, closed his eyes half dreamily, 
as if to recall his wandering thoughts, 
and began :— 

“As the spot selected was nearest 
the tenement of Mr. Hawkins, it was 
agreed that the parties should meet 
there. They did so promptly at half- 
past six. The morning being chilly, 
Mr. Hawkins extended the hospitali- 
ties of his house with a bottle of Bour- 
bon whisky—ot which all partook but 
myself. The reason for that exception 
is, I believe, well known. It is my in- 
variable custom to take brandy—a wine- 
glassful in a cup of strong coffee, im- 
mediately on rising. It stimulates the 
functions, sir, without producing any 
blank derangement of the nerves.” 

The barkeeper, to whom, as an ex- 
pert, the Colonel had graciously im- 
parted this information, nodded approv- 
ingly, and the Colonel, amid a breathless 
silence, went on: 

“We were about twenty minutes in 
reaching the spot. The ground was 
measured, the weapons were loaded, 
when Mr. Bungstarter confided to me 


the information that he was unwell and 
in great Pain! On consultation with 
Mr. Hawkins, it appeared that his prin- 
cipal in a distant part of the field was 
also suffering and in great Pain. The 
symptoms were such as a medical man 
would pronounce ‘choleraic.’” I say 
would have pronounced, for on exami- 
nation, the surgeon was also found to 
be—er—in Pain, and, I regret to say, 
expressing himself in language unbe- 
coming the occasion. His impression 
was that some powerful drug had been 
administered. On referring the ques- 
tion to Mr. Hawkins, he remembered 
that the bottle of whisky partaken by 
them contained a medicine which he 
had been in the habit of taking, but 
which, having failed to act upon him, 
he had concluded to be generally in- 
effective, and had forgotten. His per- 
fect willingness to hold himself person- 
ally responsible to each of the parties, 
his genuine concern at the disastrous 
effect of the mistake, mingled with his 
own alarm at the state of his system, 
which—er—failed to—er—respond to 
the peculiar qualities of the medicine, 
was most becoming to him as a man of 
honour and a gentleman! After an 
hour’s delay, both principals being com- 
pletely exhausted, and abandoned by the 
surgeon, who was unreasonably alarmed 
at his own condition, Mr. Hawkins and 
I agreed to remove our men to Markle- 
ville. There, after a further consulta- 
tion with Mr. Hawkins, an amicable 
adjustment of all difficulties, honourable 
to both parties, and governed by pro- 
found secrecy, was arranged. I believe,” 
added the Colonel, looking around and 
setting down his glass, “no gentleman 
has yet expressed himself other than 
satisfied with the result.” 

Perhaps it was the Colonel’s manner, 
but whatever was the opinion of Five 
Forks regarding the intellectual display 
of Mr. Hawkins in this affair, there was 
very little outspoken criticism at the 
moment. In a few weeks the whole 
thing was forgotten, except as part of 
the necessary record of Hawkins’s blun- 
ders, which was already a pretty full 
one, Again, some later follies con- 

















spired to obliterate the past, until, a 
year later, a valuable lead was dis- 
covered in the “Blazing Star” Tunnel, 
in the hill where he lived, and a large 
sum was offered him for a portion of his 
land on the hill-top. Accustomed as 
Five Forks had become to the exhibi- 
tion of his folly, it was with astonish- 
ment that they learned that he reso- 
lutely and decidedly refused the offer. 
The reason that he gave was still more 
astounding. He was about to build! 

To build a house upon property avail- 
able for mining purposes was preposter- 
ous ; to build at all with a roof already 
covering him, was an act of extrava- 
gance ; to build a house of the style he 
proposed was simply madness ! 

Yet here were facts. The plans were 
made, and the lumber for the new build- 
ing was already on the ground, while 
the shaft of the “Blazing Star” was 
being sunk below. The site was, in 
reality, a very picturesque one—the 
building itself of a style and quality 
hitherto unknown in Five Forks. The 
citizens, at first sceptical, during their 
moments of recreation and idleness ga- 
thered doubtingly about the locality. 
Day by day, in that climate of rapid 
growths, the building pleasantly known 
in the slang of Five Forks as “the 
Idiot Asylum,” rose beside the green 
oaks and clustering firs of Hawkins’s 
Hill, as if it were part of the natural 
phenomena. At last it was completed. 
Then Mr. Hawkins proceeded to fur- 
nish it with an expensiveness and ex- 
travagance of outlay quite in keeping 
with his former idiocy. Carpets, sofas, 
mirrors, and finally a piano—the only 
one known in the county, and brought 
at great expense from Sacramento— 
kept curiosity at a fever heat. More 
than that, there were articles and orna- 
ments which a few married experts de- 
clared only fit for women. When the 
furnishing of the house was complete— 
it had occupied two months of the 
speculative and curious attention of the 
camp, Mr. Hawkins locked the front 
door, put the key in his pocket, and 
quietly retired to his more humble roof, 
lower on the hill-side ! 
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I have not deemed it necessary to 
indicate to the intelligent reader all of 
the theories which obtained in Five 
Forks during the erection of the build- 
ing. Some of them may be readily 
imagined. That ‘the Hag” had by art- 
ful coyness and systematic reticence at 
last completely subjugated the Fool, 
and that the new house was intended 
for the nuptial bower of the (pre- 
destined) unhappy pair, was of course 
the prevailing opinion. But when, after 
a reasonable time had elapsed, and the 
house still remained untenanted, the 
more exasperating conviction forced 
itself upon the general mind that the 
Fool had been for the third time im- 
posed upon. When two months had 
elapsed and there seemed no prospect 
of a mistress for the new house, I think 
public indignation became so strong 
that had “the Hag” arrived, the mar- 
riage would have been publicly pre- 
vented. But no one appeared that 
seemed to answer to this idea of an 
available tenant, and all inquiry of Mr. 
Hawkins as to his intention in building 
a house and not renting or occupying 
it, failed to elicit any further informa- 
tion. The reasons that he gave were 
felt to be vague, evasive, and unsatis- 
factory. He was in no hurry to move, 
he said; when he was ready, it surely 
was not strange that he should like to 
have his house all ready to receive him. 
He was often seen upon the verandah 
of a summer evening smoking a cigar. 
It is reported that one night the house 
was observed to be brilliantly lighted 
from garret to basement ; that a neigh- 
bour, observing this, crept toward the 
open parlour-window, and, looking in, 
espied the Fool accurately dressed in 
evening costume, lounging upon a sofa 
in the drawing-room, with the easy air 
of socially entertaining a large party. 
Notwithstanding this, the house was un- 
mistakably vacant that evening, save for 
the presence of the owner, as the wit- 
ness afterwards testified. When this 
story was first related, a few practical 
men suggested the theory that Mr. Haw- 
kins was simply drilling himself in the 
elaborate duties of hospitality against 
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a probable event in his history. A few 
ventured the belief that the house was 
haunted ; the imaginative editor.of the 
Five Forks Record evolved frum the 
depths of his professional consciousness 
a story that Hawkins’s sweetheart had 
died, and that he regularly entertained 
her spirit in this beautifully furnished 
mausoleum. ‘The occasional spectacle 
of Hawkins’s tall figure pacing the ver- 
andah on moonlight nights lent some 
credence to this theory, until an un- 
looked-for incident diverted all specula- 
tion into another channel. 

It was about this time that a certain 
wild, rude valley, in the neighbourhood 
of Five Forks, had become famous as a 
picturesque resort. Travellers had 
visited it, and declared that there were 
more cubic yards of rough stone cliff and 
a waterfall of greater height than any they 
had visited. Correspondents had written 
it up with extravagant rhetoric and in- 
ordinate poetical quotation; men and 
women who had never enjoyed a sunset, 
a tree, or a flower—who had never ap- 
preciated the graciousness or meaning 
of the yellow sunlight that flecked their 
homely doorways, or the tenderness of 
a Midsummer’s night, to whose moon- 
light they bared their shirt-sleeves or 
their tu//e dresses——came from thousands 
of miles away to calculate the height of 
this rock, to observe the depth of this 
chasm, to remark upon the enormous size 
of this unsightly tree, and to believe 
with ineffable self-complacency that they 
really admired nature. And so it came 
to pass that, in accordance with the 
tastes or weaknesses of the individual, 
the more prominent and salient points 
of the valley were christened, and there 
was a “ Lace Handkerchief Fall,” and 
the “Tears of Sympathy Cataract,” and 
one distinguished orator’s “ Peak,” and 
several “ Mounts” of various noted 
people, living or dead, and an “ Excla- 
mation Point,” and a “ Valley of Silent 
Adoration.” And in course of time 
empty soda-water bottles were found at 
the base of the cataract, and greasy 
newspapers and fragments of ham sand- 
wiches lay at the dusty roots of giant 
trees. With this, there were frequent 
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irruptions of closely-shaven and tightly- 
cravated men and delicate, flower-faced 
women in the one long street of Five 
Forks, and a scampering of mules, and 
an occasional procession of dusty brown- 
linen cavalry. 

A year after “ Hawkins’s Idiot 
Asylum” was completed, one day there 
drifted into the valley a riotous caval- 
cade of “ schoolmarms,” teachers of the 
San Francisco public schools, out for a 
holiday. Not severely-spectacled Mi- 
nervas and chastely armed and mailed 
Pallases, but, I fear for the security of 
Five Forks, very human, charming, and 
mischievous young women. At least, 
so the men thought, working in the 
ditches and tunneling on the hill-side ; 
and when, in the interests of science 
and the mental advancement of juvenile 
posterity, it was finally settled that they 
should stay in Five Forks two or three 
days for the sake of visiting the various 
mines, and particularly the “ Blazing 
Star” Tunnel, there was some flutter of 
masculine anxiety. There was a con- 
siderable inquiry for “store clothes,” a 
hopeless overhauling of old and disused 
raiment, and a general demand for 
“ boiled shirts” and the barber. 

Meanwhile, with that supreme auda- 
city and impudent hardihood of the sex 
when gregarious, the schoolmarms rode 
through the town, admiring openly the 
handsome faces and manly figures that 
looked up from the ditches or rose be- 
hind the cars of ore at the mouths of 
tunnels. Indeed, it is alleged that 
Jenny Forester, backed and supported 
by seven other equally shameless young 
women, had openly and publicly waved 
her handkerchief to the florid Hercules 
of Five Forks—one Tom Flynn, formerly 
of Virginia—leaving that good-natured 
but not over-bright giant pulling his 
blonde mustaches in bashful amazement. 

It was a pleasant June afternoon that 
Miss Milly Arnot, principal of the 
primary department of one of the public 
schools of San Francisco, having evaded 
her companions, resolved to put into 
operation a plan which had lately sprung 
up in her courageous and mischief-loving 
fancy. With that wonderful and mys- 

















terious instinct of her sex, from whom 
no secrets of the affections are hid and 
to whom all hearts are laid open, she 
had heard the story of Hawkins’s folly 
and the existence of the “Idiot Asylum.” 
Alone, on Hawkins’ Hill, she had de- 
termined to penetrate its seclusion. 
Skirting the underbrush at the foot of 
the hill, she managed to keep the 
heaviest timber between herself and the 
“ Blazing Star” Tunnel at its base, as 
well as the cabin of Hawkins, half-way 
up the ascent, until, by a circuitous 
route, at last she reached, unobserved, 
the summit. Before her rose, silent, 
darkened, and motionless, the object of 
her search. Here her courage failed 
her, with all the characteristic inconse- 
quence of her sex. A sudden fear of 
all the dangers she had safely passed— 
bears, tarantulas, drunken men, and 
lizards—came upon her. Fora moment, 
as she afterwards expressed it, ‘‘She 
thought she should die.” With this 
belief, probably, she gathered three large 
stones, which she could hardly lift, for 
the purpose of throwing a great distance ; 
put two hair-pins in her mouth, and 
carefully readjusted with both hands 
two stray braids of her lovely blue-black 
mane which had fallen in gathering the 
stones. Then she felt in the pockets 
of her linen duster for her card-case, 
handkerchief, pocket- book, and smelling- 
bottle, and finding them intact, suddenly 
assumed an air of easy, ladylike uncon- 
cern, went up the steps of the veranda, 
and demurely pulled the front door-bell, 
which she knew would not be answered. 
After a decent pause, she walked around 
the encompassing verandah examining 
the closed shutters of the French win- 
dows until she found one that yielded 
to her touch. Here she paused again 
to adjust her coquettish hat by the 
mirror-like surface of the long sash 
window that reflected the full length 
of her pretty figure. And then she 


opened the window and entered the 
room. 

Although long closed, the house had 
a smell of newness and of fresh paint 
that was quite unlike the mouldiness of 
the conventional haunted house. 


The 
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bright carpets, the cheerful walls, the 
glistening oilcloths were quite incon- 
sistent with the idea of a ghost. With 
childish curiosity she began to explore 
the silent house, at first timid] y—open- 
ing the doors with a violent push, and 
then stepping back from the threshold 
to make good a possible retreat ; and 
then more boldly, as she became con- 
vinced of her security and absolute 
loneliness. In one of the chambers, the 
largest, there were fresh flowers in a vase 
—evident!ly gathered that morning ; and 
what seemed still more remarkable, the 
pitchers and ewers were freshly filled 
with water. This obliged Miss Milly 
to notice another singular fact, namely, 
that the house was free from dust—the 
one most obtrusive and penetrating 
visitor of Five Forks. The floors and 
carpets had been recently swept, the 
chairs and furniture carefully wiped and 
dusted. If the house was haunted, it 
was possessed by a spirit who had none 
of the usual indifference to decay and 
mould. And yet the beds had evidently 
never been slept in, the very springs of 
the chair in which she sat creaked stifily 
at the novelty, the closet doors opened 
with the reluctance of fresh paint and 
varnish, and in spite of the warmth, 
cleanliness, and cheerfulness of furniture 
and decoration, there was none of the 
ease of tenancy and occupation. As 
Miss Milly afterwards confessed, she 
longed to “ tumble things around,” and 
when she reached the parlour or drawing- 
room again, she could hardly resist the 
desire. Particularly was she tempted 
by a closed piano, that stood mutely 
against the wall. She thought she would 
open it just to see who was the maker. 
That done, it would be no harm to try 
its tone. She did so, with one little 
foot on the soft pedal. But Miss Milly 
was too good a player, and too en- 
thusiastic a musician to stop at half 
measures. She tried it again—this time 
so sincerely that the whole house seemed 
to spring into voice. ‘Then she stopped 
and listened. There was no response— 
the empty rooms seemed to have relapsed 
into their old stillness. She stepped 
out on the verandah—a woodpecker re- 
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commenced his tapping on an adjacent 
tree, the rattle of a cart in the rocky 
gulch below the hill came faintly up. 
No one was to be seen far or near. Miss 
Milly, reassured, returned. She again 
ran her fingers over the keys—stopped, 
caught at a melody running in her mind, 
half played it, and then threw away all 
caution. Before five minutes had elapsed 
she had entirely forgotten herself, and 
with her linen duster thrown aside, her 
straw hat flung on the piano, her white 
hands bared, and a black loop of her 
braided hair hanging upon her shoulder, 
was fairly embarked upon a flowing sea 
of musical recollection. 

She had played perhaps half an hour, 
when, having just finished an elaborate 
symphony and resting her hands on the 
keys, she heard very distinctly and un- 
mistakably the sound of applause from 
without. In an instant the fires of 
shame and indignation leaped into her 
cheeks, and she rose from the instrument 
and ran to the window only in time to 
catch sight of a dozen figures in blue 
and red flannel shirts vanishing hur- 
riedly through the trees below. 


Miss Milly’s mind was instantly made 


up. I think I have already intimated 
that ander the stimulus of excitement 
she was not wanting in courage, and as 
she quietly resumed her gloves, hat, and 
duster, she was not perhaps exactly the 
young person that it would be entirely 
safe for the timid, embarrassed, or in- 
experienced of my sex to meet alone. 
She shut down the piano, and having 
carefully reclosed all the windows and 
doors, and restored the house to its former 
desolate condition, she stepped from the 
veranda and proceeded directly to the 
cabin of the unintellectual Hawkins, 
that reared its adobe chimney above the 
umbrage a quarter of a mile below. 

The door opened instantly to her im- 
pulsive knock, and the Fool of Five 
Forks stood before her. Miss Milly 
had never before seen the man designated 
by this infelicitoustitle, and as he stepped 
backward in half courtesy and half 
astonishment she was for the moment 
disconcerted. He was tall, finely formed, 
and dark-bearded. Above cheeks a 
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little hollowed by care and ill-health 
shone a pair of hazel eyes, very large, 
very gentle, but inexpressibly sad and 
mournful. This was certainly not the 
kind of man Miss Milly had expected to 
see, yet after her first embarrassment 
had passed, the very circumstance, oddly 
enough, added to her indignation, and 
stung her wounded pride still more 
deeply. Nevertheless the arch hypocrite 
instantly changed her tactics with the 
swift intuition of her sex. 

“T have come,” she said with a 
dazzling smile, infinitely more dangerous 
than her former dignified severity, “I 
have come to ask your pardon for a 
great liberty I have just taken. I be- 
lieve the new house above us on the 
hill is yours. I was so much pleased 
with its exterior that I left my friends 
for a moment below here,” she continued 
artfully, with a slight wave of the hand, 
as if indicating a band of fearless Ama- 
zons without, and waiting to avenge any 
possible insult offered to one of their 
number, “and ventured to enter it. 
Finding it unoccupied, as I had been 
told, I am afraid I had the audacity to 
sit down and amuse myself for a few 
moments at the piano—while waiting 
for my friends.” 

Hawkins raised his beautiful eyes to 
hers. He saw a very pretty girl, with 
frank, grey eyes glistening with excite- 
ment, with two red, slightly freckled, 
cheeks glowing a little under his eyes, 
with a short scarlet upper lip turned back, 
like a rose leaf, over a little line of white 
teeth, as she breathed somewhat hurredly 
in her nervous excitement. He saw all 
this calmly, quietly, and, save for the 
natural uneasiness of a shy, reticent 
man, I fear without a quickening of his 
pulse. 

“T knowed it,” he said, simply. “I 
heer’d ye as I kem up.” 

Miss Milly was furious at his gram- 
mar, his dialect, his coolness, and still 
more at the suspicion that he was an 
active member of her invisible claque. 

* Ah,” she said, still smiling, “then 
I think I heard you—” 

“T reckon not,” he interrupted 
gravely. “I didn’t stay long. I found 
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the boys hanging round the house, and 
I allowed at first I’d go in and kinder 
warn you, but they promised to keep 
still, and you looked so comfortable and 
wrapped up in your music, that I hadn’t 
the heart to disturb you, and kem away. 
I hope,” he added, earnestly, ‘they 
didn’t let on ez they heerd you. The 
ain’t a bad lot—them Blazin’ Star boys 
—though they’re a little hard at times. 
But they’d no more hurt ye then they 
would a—a—a cat!” continued Mr. 
Hawkins, blushing with a faint ap- 
prehension of the inelegance of his 
simile. 

“No! no!” said Miss Milly, feeling 
suddenly very angry with herself, the 
Fool, and the entire male population of 
Five Forks. ‘“ No! I have behaved 
foolishly, I suppose—and if they had 
it would have served me right. But I 
only wanted to apologize to you. You 
will find everything as you left it. Good 
day !” 

She turned to go. Mr. Hawkins 
began to feel embarrassed. ‘I'd have 


asked ye to sit down,” he said, finally, 
“if it hed been a place fit fora lady. I 


oughter done so eny way. I don’t know 
what kept me from it. But I ain’t well, 
Miss. ‘Times I get a sort o’ dumb ager 
— it’s the ditches, I think, Miss—and I 
don’t seem to hev my wits about me.” 

Instantly Miss Arnot was all ‘sym- 
pathy—her quick woman’s heart was 
touched. 

“Can I—can anything be done?” 
she asked, more timidly than she had 
before spoken. 

“No!—not onless ye remember 
suthin’ about these pills.” He exhi- 
bited a box containing about half a 
dozen. “I forget the direction—I 
don’t seem to remember much, any 
way, these times—they’re ‘Jones’s Vege- 
table Compound.’ If ye’ve ever took 
"em ye'll remember whether the reg’lar 
dose is eight. They ain’t but six here. 
But perhaps ye never tuk any,” he 
added, deprecatingly. 

“No,” said Miss Milly, curtly. She 
had usually a keen sense of the ludi- 
crous, but somehow Mr. Hawkins’s eccen- 
tricity only pained her. 
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“ Will you let me see you to the foot 
of the hill?” he said again, after another 
embarrassing pause. 

Miss Arnot felt instantly that such 
an act would condone her trespass in 
the eyes of the world. She might meet 
some of her invisible admirers—or 
even her companions—and, with all 
her erratic impulses, she was neverthe- 
less a woman, and did not entirely des- 
pise the verdict of conventionality. She 
smiled sweetly and assented, and in 
another moment the two were lost in 
the shadows of the wood. 

Like many other apparently trivial 
acts in an uneventful life, it was deci- 
sive. As she expected, she met two or 
three o! her late applauders, whom, she 
fancied, looked sheepish and embar- 
rassed; she met also her companions 
looking for her in some alarm, who 
really appeared astonished at her escort, 
and, she fancied, a trifle envious of her 
evident success. I fear that Miss Arnot, 
in response to their anxious inquiries, 
did not state entirely the truth, but, 
without actual assertion, led them to 
believe that she had at a very early 
stage of the proceeding completely sub- 
jugated this weak-minded giant, and had 
brought him triumphantly to her feet. 
From telling this story two or three 
times she got finally to believing that 
she had some foundation for it ; then 
to a vague sort of desire that it would 
eventually’ prove to be true, and then 
to an equally vague yearning to hasten 
that consummation. That it would re- 
dound to any satisfaction of the Fool 
she did not stop to doubt. That it 
would cure him of his folly she was 
quite confident. Indeed, there are very 
few of us—men or women—who do 
not believe that even a hopeless love 
for ourselves is more conducive to the 
salvation of the lover than a requited 
affection for another. 

The criticism of Five Forks was, as 
the reader may imagine, swift and con- 
clusive. When it was found out that 
Miss Arnot was not “the Hag” mas- 
querading as a young and pretty girl, to 
the ultimate deception of Five Forks 
in general and the Fool in particular, it 
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was at once decided that nothing but 
the speedy union of the Fool and the 
“pretty schoolmarm” was consistent 
with ordinary commonsense. The sin- 
gular good fortune of Hawkins was 
quite in accordance with the theory of 
his luck as propounded by the camp. 
That after “the Hag” failed to make 
her appearance he should “strike a 
lead” in his own house, without the 
trouble of “ prospectin’,” seemed to 
these casuists as a wonderful but in- 
evitable law. To add to these fateful 
probabilities, Miss Arnot fell and 
sprained her ankle in the ascent of 
Mount Lincoln, and was confined for 
some weeks to the hotel after her com- 
panions had departed. During this 
period Hawkins was civilly but gro- 
tesquely attentive. When, after a rea- 
sonable time had elapsed, there still 
appeared to be no immediate prospect 
of the occupancy of the new house, 
public opinion experienced a singular 
change in regard to its theories of Mr. 
Hawkins’s conduct. “The Hag” was 
looked upon as a saint-like and long- 


suffering martyr to the weaknesses and 


inconsistency of the Fool. That, after 
erecting this new house at her request, 
he had suddenly “ gone back” on her ; 
that his celibacy was the result of a 
long habit of weak proposal and subse- 
quent shameless rejection, and that he 
was now trying his hand on the help- 
less schoolmarm, was perfectly plain to 
Five Forks. That he should be frus- 
trated in his attempts at any cost was 
equally plain. Miss Milly suddenly 
found herself invested with a rude 
chivalry that would have been amusing 
had it not been at times embarrassing ; 
that would have been impertinent but 
for the almost superstitious respect with 
which it was proffered. Every day 
somebody from Five Forks rode out to 
inquire the health of the fair patient. 
** Hez Hawkins bin over yer to-day ?” 
queried Tom Flynn, with artful ease 
and indifference, as he leaned over Miss 
Milly’s easy chair on the veranda. Miss 
Milly, with a faint pink flush on her 
:heek, was constrained to answer “ No.” 
“ Well, he sorter sprained his foot agin 
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a rock yesterday,” continued Flynn, with 
shameless untruthfulness. ‘‘ You mus’n’t 
think anything o’ that, Miss Arnot. He'll 
be over yer to-morrer, and meantime he 
told me to hand this yer bookay with 
his re-gards, and this yer specimen!” 
And Mr. Flynn laid down the flowers 
he had picked en route against such an 
emergency, and presented respectfully 
a piece of quartz and gold which he 
had taken that morning from his own 
sluice-box. ‘You mus’n’t mind Haw- 
kins’s ways, Miss Milly,” said another 
sympathizing miner. ‘There ain’t a 
better man in camp than that theer 
Cy Hawkins !—but he don’t understand 
the ways o’ the world with wimen. He 
hasn’t mixed as much with society as 
the rest of us,” he added, with an 
elaborate Chesterfieldian ease of man- 
ner ; “ but he means well.” Meanwhile 
a few other sympathetic tunnel-men 
were impressing upon Mr. Hawkins the 
necessity of the greatest attention to 
the invalid. “ It won’t do, Hawkins,” 
they explained, “to let that there gal 
go back to San Francisco and say 
that when she was sick and alone, the 
only man in Five Forks under whose 
roof she had rested, and at whose table 
she had sat”—this was considered a 
natural but pardonable exaggeration of 
rhetoric—*“ ever threw off on her; and 
it shan’t be done. It ain’t the square 
thing to Five Forks.” And then the 
Fool would rush away to the valley, 
and be received by Miss Milly with a 
certain reserve of manner that finally 
disappeared in a flush of colour, some 
increased vivacity, and a pardonable 
coquetry. And so the days passed ; 
Miss Milly grew better in health and 
more troubled in mind, and Mr. Haw- 
kins became more and more embar- 
rassed, and Five Forks smiled and 
rubbed its hands, and waited for the 
approaching dénotiment. And then it 
came. But not perhaps in the manner 
that Five Forks had imagined. 

It was a lovely afternoon in July that 
a party of Eastern tourists rode into 
Five Forks. They had just “done” 
the Valley of Big Things, and, there 
being one or two Eastern capitalists 
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among the party, it was deemed advisable 
that a proper knowledge of the practical 
mining resources of California should be 
added to their experience of the merely 
picturesque in nature. Thus far every- 
thing had been satisfactory ; the amount 
if water which passed over the Fall was 
large, owing to a backward season ; some 
snow still remained in the caiions near 
the highest peaks; they had ridden 
round one of the biggest trees, and 
through the prostrate trunk of another. 
To say that they were delighted is to 
express feebly the enthusiasm of these 
ladies and gentlemen, drunk with the 
champagny hospitality of their enter- 
tainers, the utter novelty of scene, and 
the dry, exhilarating air of the valley. 
One or two had already expressed them- 
selves ready to live and die there ; 
another had written a glowing account 
to the Eastern press, depreciating all 
other scenery in Europe and America ; 
and under these circumstances it was 
reasonably expected that Five Forks 
would do its duty, and equally impress 
the stranger after its own fashion. 
Letters to this effect were sent from 
San Francisco by prominent capitalists 
there, and under the able superintend- 
ence of one of their agents, the visitors 
were taken in hand, shown “ what was 
to be seen,” carefully restrained from 
observing what ought not to be visible, 
and so kept in a blissful and enthusi- 
astic condition. And so the graveyard 
of Five Forks, in which but two of the 
occupants had died natural deaths, the 
dreary, ragged cabins on the hill-sides, 
with their sad-eyed, cynical, broken- 
spirited occupants, toiling on, day by 
day, for a miserable pittance and a fare 
that a self-respecting Eastern mechanic 
would have scornfully rejected, were not 
a part of the Eastern visitors’ recollec- 
tion. But the hoisting works and ma- 
chinery of the “ Blazing Star Tunnel 
Company” was—the Blazing Star Tun- 
nel Company, whose “ gentlemanly su- 
perintendent” had received private in- 
formation from San Francisco to do the 
“proper thing” for the party. Where- 
fore the valuable heaps of ore in the 
company’s works were shown, the oblong 
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bars of gold—vyeady for shipment— 
were playfully offered to the ladies who 
could lift and carry them away unaided, 
and even the tunnel itself, gloomy, fate- 
ful, and peculiar, was shown as part of 
the experience ; and, in the noble lan- 
guage of one correspondent, “the wealth 
of Five Forks and the peculiar induce- 
ments that it offered to Eastern capital- 
ists, were established beyond a doubt.” 
And then occurred a little incident 
which, as an unbiased spectator, I am 
free to say offered no inducements to 
anybody whatever, but which, for its 
bearing upon the central figure of this 
veracious chronicle, I cannot pass over. 

It had become apparent to one or two 
more practical and sober-minded in the 
party that certain portions of the “ Blaz- 
ing Star” Tunnel—owing, perhaps, to 
the exigencies of a flattering annual 
dividend—were economically and im- 
perfectly “shored” and supported, and 
were consequently unsafe, insecure, and 
to be avoided. Nevertheless, at a time 
when champagne corks were popping in 
dark corners, and enthusiastic voices 
and happy laughter rang through the 


half-lighted levels and galleries, there 
came a sudden and mysterious silence. 
A few lights dashed swiftly by in the 
directionj of a distant part of the gal- 
lery, and then there was a sudden sharp 
issuing of orders and a dull ominous 


rumble. Some of the visitors turned 
pale—one woman fainted ! 

Something had happened. What? 
“ Nothing”—the speaker is fluent but 
uneasy—*“ one of the gentlemen in try- 
ing to dislodge a ‘specimen’ from the 
wall had knocked away a support. 
There had been a ‘cave’—the gentle- 
man was caught and buried below his 
shoulders. It was all right—they’d 
get him out in a moment—only it re- 
quired great care to keep from extend 
ing the ‘cave.’ Didn’t know his name 
—it was that little man—the husband 
of that lively lady with the black eyes. 
Eh! Hullo there! Stop her. For 
God’s sake!—not that way! She’ll 
fall from that shaft. She'll be killed!” 

But the lively lady was already gone. 
With staring black eyes, imploringly 
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trying to pierce the gloom, with hands 
and feet that sought to batter and break 
down the thick darkness, with incohe- 
rent cries and supplications, following 
the moving of ignis fatuus lights ahead, 
she ran, and ran swiftly! Ran over 
treacherous foundations, ran by yawning 
gulfs, ran past branching galleries and 
arches, ran wildly, ran despairingly, ran 


blindly, and at last ran into the arms of 


the Fool of Five Forks. 

In an instant she caught at his hand. 
“Oh, save him!” she cried ; “‘ you be- 
long here—you know this dreadful 
place ; bringme to him. Tell me where 
to go and what to do, I implore you! 
Quick, he is dying. Come!” 

He raised his eyes to hers, and then, 
with a sudden ery, dropped the rope 
and crowbar he was carrying, and reeled 
against the wall. 

“Annie!” he gasped, slowly, “is it 
you?” 

She caught at both his hands, brought 
her face to his with staring eyes, mur- 
mured, “ Good God, Cyrus!” and sank 
upon her knees before him. 

He tried to disengage the hand that 
she wrung with passionate entreaty. 

“No, no! Cyrus, you will forgive 
me—you will forget the past! God has 
sent you here to-day. You will come 
with me. You will—you must—save 
him !” 

“Save who?” cried Cyrus hoarsely. 

“My husband!” 

The blow was so direct—so strong 
and overwhelming—that even through 
her own stronger and more selfish ab- 
sorption she saw it in the face of the 
man, and pitied him. 

“IT thought—you—knew—it !” she 
faltered. 

He did not speak, but looked at her 
with fixed, dumb eyes. And then the 
sound of distant voices and hurrying 
feet started her again into passionate 
life. She once more caught his hand. 

*“Q Cyrus! hear me! If you have 
loved me through all these years, you 
will not fail me now. You must save 
him! You can! You are brave and 
strong—you always were, Cyrus! You 
will save him, Cyrus, for my sake—for 


the sake of your love for me! You will 
—I know it! God bless you!” 

She rose as if to follow him, but at a 
gesture of command she stood still. He 
picked up the rope and crowbar slowly, 
and in a dazed, blinded way that, in 
her agony of impatience and alarm, 
seemed protracted to cruel infinity, 
Then he turned, and raising her hand 
to his lips, kissed it slowly, looked at 
her again—and the next moment was 
gone. 

He did not return. For atthe end 
of the next half-hour, when they laid 
before her the half-conscious, breathing 
body of her husband, safe and unharmed 
but for exhaustion and some slight 
bruises, she learned that the worst fears 
of the workmen had been realized. In 
releasing him a second “cave” had taken 
place. They had barely time to snatch 
away the helpless body of her husband 
before the strong frame of his rescuer, 
Cyrus Hawkins, was struck and smitten 
down in his place. 

For two hours he lay there, crushed 
and broken-limbed, with a heavy beam 
lying across his breast, in sight of all, 
conscious and patient. For two hours 
they had laboured around him, wildly, 
despairingly, hopefully, with the wills 
of gods and the strength of giants, and 
at the end of that time they came to an 
upright timber, which rested its base 
upon the beam. There was a cry for 
axes, and one was already swinging in 
the air, when the dying man called to 
them, feebly, 

“ Don’t cut that upright !” 

“Why?” 

“It will bring down the whole gal- 
lery with it.” 

“How?” 

“It’s one of the foundations of my 
house.” 

The axe fell from the workman’s hand, 
and with a blanched face he turned to 
his fellows. It was too true. They 
were in the uppermost gallery, and the 
“cave” had taken place directly below 
the new house. After a pause the Fool 
spoke again more feebly. 

“ The lady !—quick.” 

They brought her—a wretched, faint- 
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ing creature, with pallid face and stream- 
ing eyes—and fell back as she bent her 
face above him. 

“ Tt was built for you, Annie, darling,” 
he said in a hurried whisper, ‘‘and has 
been waiting up there for you and me 
all these long days. It’s deeded to you, 
Annie, and you must —live there—with 
him ! He will not mind that I shall be 
always near you—for it stands above— 
my grave!” 

And he was right. In a few minutes 
later, when he had passed away, they 
did not move him, but sat by his body 
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all night with a torch at his feet and 
head. And the next day they walled 
up the gallery as a vault, but they put 
no mark or any sign thereon, trustiny 
rather to the monument that, bright and 
cheerful, rose above him in the sunlight 
of the hill. And they who heard the 
story said: “ This is not an evidence of 
death and gloom and sorrow, as are 
other monuments, but is a sign of Life 
and Light and Hope; wherefore shall 
all know that he who lies under it—is 
what men call a Fool !” 
Bret Harte. 
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THE POOR WHITES OF INDIA: A FEW WORDS REGARDING THEM. 


In the early part of last month, an 
article appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette, 
headed, ‘‘The Poor Whites of India,” 
in which attention was drawn to the 
increase which has taken place of 
late years in the number of Europeans 
of the lower classes in India, and 
to the inadequacy of the provision 
which is made for the education of 
their children, as well as for the 
children of the large mixed population, 
commonly described as East Indians, 
but more properly as Eurasians, which 
has been one of the results of the 
various European settlements in that 
country. It is stated that the railways 
in Bengal alone support between 5,000 
and 6,000 Europeans, including women 
and children, and that the European 
and Eurasian population of that Presi- 
dency alone numbers 83,935 souls, of 
whom it is alleged that a large propor- 
tion are sunk in the depths of poverty, 
misery, and vice. A melancholy de- 
scription is given of the condition of 
the Eurasians. It is asserted that the 
lower classes of Eurasians, or half-castes, 
as they are designated in the article, 
“ead the life of pariah dogs, skulking 
on the outskirts between the native and 
the European communities, and branded 
as noxious animals by both ;” while “in 
a higher class the lads pick up a living 
as menial servants or on the river or 
wharfs, but constantly lose their places 
from drunkenness, and are reduced to 
starvation and the gaol.” An extract 
is made from some remarks on the sub- 
ject written by the Archdeacon of Cal- 
cutta, in which it is alleged that “for 
this vast accumulation of beings bear- 
ing English names and nominally pro- 
fessing the Christian faith, no adequate 
provision is made, by which they can 
obtain sufficient education to enable 
them to earn an honest livelihood. The 
system of public instruction in India 


was framed for natives, and not for 
Europeans or half-castes. The latter 
may starve, or beg, or steal and go to 
gaol.” Further on it is stated that 
“the highest authority on the subject 
[who this may be, does not appear] 
declared in India six weeks ago, that 
with the exception of two small schools, 
throughout all Bengal, with its popula. 
tion of 83,000 Europeans and _ half- 
castes, he knows of the establishment 
of no school within the last fifteen 
years suited to their needs and require- 
ments.” 

The article ends by contrasting the 
expenditure which is incurred by the 
Indian Government in the education of 
natives with the small sums which it 
spends on the education of Europeans 
and Eurasians. The conclusion which 
it draws is, that “a miserable population 
of Europeans and half-castes is growing 
up in that country, unable to earn their 
bread, ignorant of the rudiments of 
their religion, a scandal to the white 
colour, and with the sole career before 
them of the house of correction and the 
gaol.” 

A day or two after the appearance of 
the article in the Pall Mall Gazette, the 
subject was taken up in an editorial in 
the Times, in which the statements 
made in the evening journal form the 
text for a series of remarks very similar 
in their tenor to those we have just 
quoted ; the only difference being, ,that 
while the one journal implies that the 
Government are to blame for the con- 
dition of educational destitution in 
which the classes referred to are said to 
be sunk ; the other deems the evil to 
be incurable, holding that “to tax the 
natives, in order to provide the Euras- 
ians or the floating crowd of immigrant 
Europeans with educational advantages 
would be hardly just, even if it were 
possible.” 
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There can be no question that there 
is much that is lamentable in the con- 
dition of considerable numbers of the 
various mixed populations of India, 
whether of British, or of Portuguese, 
or of Dutch, or of French extraction ; 
and that here and there melancholy in- 
stances occur of persons of pure Euro- 
pean extraction beirg found in a state 
of misery and degradation, which, how- 
ever deplorable in the purlieus of 
Houndsditch and Whitechapel, is poli- 
tically a greater evil in a country where 
every Englishman is looked upon more 
or less as a representative of the ruling 
race. With the*expansion of public 
works and commercial enterprises of 
yarious kinds, the number of lower 
class Europeans who are at any time 
liable to be cast loose on society has 
largely increased; so much so, that 
special enactments have had to be 
passed to enable the Government to 
deal with European vagrancy, and to 
deport at the public expense those 
who are unable or unwilling to earn a 
decent livelihood. But admitting all 
this, we cannot but think that the 
picture drawn in the two articles in 
question is in some respects too highly 
coloured. In the first place, the nume- 
rical strength of those classes of the 
population to which the remarks of the 
writers are in any way applicable, is 
greatly overstated. It is apparently 
forgotten, that among the 83,935 per- 
sons who are said to compose the 
European and Eurasian population of 
Bengal, there is included the whole of 
the European soldiery who garrison the 
provinces forming that extensive Presi- 
dency, who with their wives and fami- 
lies probably compose not less than 
two-thirds of the population in ques- 
tion, and who, whether as regards their 
housing, or their food, or their means 
of obtaining spiritual instruction and 
education for their children, are—now- 
a-days, at all events—amply cared for 
by the State. In the regimental schools 
on the plains, and in the Lawrence 
Asylums at the hill stations, a very effli- 
cient provision is made for the education 
of the children of our European soldiers. 


From the remainder of the population 
referred to there must be deducted the 
clergy, the members of the civil service, 
the officers of the native army, the 
members of the mercantile community, 
of the bar and other professions, and 
the numerous subordinate employés, 
European and Eurasian, holding re- 
munerative employment in the various 
departments of the State and in the 
service of the railway and other public 
companies and of private firms, before 
we come to the residuum to which the 
remarks in question are more or less 
applicable ; a residuum which doubt- 
less numbers several thousands, and 
represents a lamentable mass of ignor- 
ance and misery and vice, but which 
cannot truly be said to constitute a 
large proportion of the entire Euro- 
pean and Eurasian population of India. 

And even as regards this residuum, 
the statements which we have quoted, 
and especially those which imply a 
direct charge of neglect on the part of 
the Indian Government, must be ac- 
cepted with a considerable amount of 
qualification. It is not the fact that the 
duty of providing suitable means of edu- 
cation for the poorer classes of its Euro- 
pean and Eurasian subjects has been 
ignored by the Government of India, 
From a report which has recently been 
printed, we learn that that Govern- 
ment annually spends 23,050/. in aiding 
European and Eurasian schools for the 
children of the civil population. Of 
this sum 10,470/. is spent in the presi- 
dency of Bengal, 4,300/7. in Madras, 
4,000/. in Bombay, 1,050/. in British 
Burmah, and 2,860/. in the two native 
states of Mysore and Hyderabad. This 
expenditure represents about one-twenty- 
seventh of the whole expenditure in- 
curred by the State in the education of 
the entire civil population of India and 
Burmah, whereas the whole European 
and Eurasian population, including the 
soldiery, is probably less than one in a 
thousand of the entire population. We 
have not before us all the returns of 
the last Indian census, but from 
those of Madras and of the provinces 
subject to the Lieutenant-Governor of 
00 2 
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Bengal, it appears that in the one case 
the Europeans and Eurasians, including 
military, numbered only 41,011 out of 
a population of 31,597,872 ; and in the 
other, only 40,846 out of a population of 
66,856,859. In Madras, on the 31st of 
March 1873, there were 4,856 European 
and Eurasian pupils—or more than one 
in nine of the entire European and Eura- 
sian population of the Presidency, includ- 
ing the military—on the rolls of schools 
connected with the department of public 
instruction, which, be it observed, takes 
no cognizance of the European regi- 
mental schools. For Bengal, in the re- 
port to which we have just now alluded, 
the average attendance is given at 3,542 ; 
but this is exclusive of the number of 
Eurasian pupils attending schools de- 
signed principally for natives, which is 
not inconsiderable ; for it is a mistake 
to suppose that the schools of the latter 
class are not in some degree resorted to 
by Europeans and Eurasians. One of 
the most distinguished graduates of the 
Madras University was a Eurasian, who 
had received his education in the Presi- 
dency College—an institution specially 
organized for the instruction of natives. 
At the same time we fully admit that 
wherever the number of Europeans and 
Eurasians is sufficiently large to justify 
the establishment of a school for their 
special benefit, it is very desirable that 
this should be done, and it has been 
done to a very much greater extent than 
could be inferred from the sweeping 
statements with which we are now 
dealing. The real facts of the case are 
presented in considerable detail, though 
on a few points the information is ad- 
mitted to be incomplete, in the report 
to which we have alluded, and which 
was submitted to the Government of 
India last year by Mr. A. J. Lawrence, a 
nephew of the Sir Henry Lawrence, 
the founder of the Lawrence Asylums 
for soldiers’ children. Mr. Lawrence 
was appointed in 1871 as a member of 
a commission nominated by the late 
Lord Mayo to inquire into and report 
on the condition of the several Lawrence 
Asylums throughout India; and in the 
latter part of that year, having been de- 
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puted by his colleagues on the commis- 
sion, which held its sittings at Simla, 
to visit and report on the asylums in 
the other Provinces and Presidencies, he 
was instructed by the Government of 
India to extend his inquiries to all the 
existing schools for Europeans. The 
report, which was the result of these 
instructions, deals with Eurasian as well 
as with European schools, and contains 
very full particulars of all the schools 
regarding which Mr. Lawrence was able 
to obtain information. The following 
paragraphs, with which the report opens, 
afford an emphatic contradiction to the 
charge of neglect on the part of the 
Government :— 

“From the times of our earliest con- 
nection with India the Government has 
lent substantial assistance to all schools 
designed for the amelioration of the con- 
dition of our poorer countrymen. At 
first day-schools were established in con- 
nection with the Settlement Churches ; 
these grew into, or were followed by, 
institutions where orphans and indigent 
children of the civil population were 
boarded, clothed, and taught. The chief 
of these were the Free schools in Calcutta 
and the Educational Society’s schools in 
Bombay, while in Madras the civil 
orphanages provided for those who were 
ineligible for the benefits of the military 
male and female asylums. 

“In the course of years more ambi- 
tious institutions were founded in Cal- 
cutta, Madras, and at Lucknow, while 
on the western coast the schools at 
Byculla, Bombay, long continued with- 
out rivals. 

“To all these institutions, excepting 
only the Martiniéresat Calcutta and Luck- 
now, and the Doveton College at the 
former place, the State gave efficient aid. 

“This was done on no fixed principle, 
but pe applications were made, and ac- 
cording to the merits of each case.” 

The report then describes the action 
taken by Lord Canning at the instance 
of Bishop Cotton, which resulted in a 
considerable expansion of the aid granted 
by the Government, in the establish- 
ment of the schools, known as Bishop 
Cotton’s Schools, at Simla, Nagpore, 
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Bangalore, and Poona, and in the forma- 
tion of Diocesan Boards of Education 
in each of the three Presidencies, which, 
though not, apparently, as well supported 
or as active as they might have been, 
have been of some use in promoting 
education among the lower classes of the 
European and Eurasian communities. 
The report points out the merits and de- 
merits of the various schools, and makes 
suggestions fortheirimprovement, includ- 
ing a recommendation which, we imagine, 
is not likely to be carried out—that a 
Central Board of Education, unconnected 
with the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, should be established by Govern- 
ment at each of the Presidency towns, 
which should have control over all the 
non-military schools for Europeans and 
Eurasians within their jurisdiction. It 
shows that while, here and there, there 
are errors of management, unthrifty ex- 
penditure, a tendency to organize the 
schools with too little reference to the 
needs and requirements of the poorer 
classes, yet on the whole a great deal 
of good work is being done, susceptible 
doubtless of much improvement and of 
considerable extension, but amply sufii- 
cient to dispel the notion that the sub- 
ject is one which is regarded as of 
secondary importance by the Govern- 
ment of India or by the provincial au- 
thorities. In Bengal, to which the re- 
marks we have quoted at the beginning 
of this paper are more particularly in- 
tended to apply, there certainly would 
seem to have been hitherto less cordial 
co-operation between the officers of the 
Department of Public Instruction and 
the managers of the schools than is the 
case in Madras and Bombay. ‘here is 
also, apparently, in the former Presi- 
dency a want of sufficient co-operation 
between the managers of the various 
schools, and consequently a defective 
system of grading; so that the higher 
schools and the lower schools do not 
help each other as much as they might 
under a better system—as, for instance, 
they do at Madras, where, as Mr. Law- 
rence observes, “ the schools are more 
or less graded, are on a system, and 
work together,” where “the wants of 





the poorer classes are cared for, and al- 
though under independent committees, 
the schools are all examined and reported 
on by the Education Department.” But 
these are matters which only require to 
be brought prominently under notice, 
as has now been done in Mr. Lawrence’s 
report, in order to the application of a 
remedy. ‘The most important point is 
the question of funds, and especially of 
funds for the maintenance of suitable 
schools for the poorest classes. The 
only form in which the Government can 
contribute, is in the form of “grants in 
aid.” This they are doing, and are pre- 
pared to do, with a liberality suited to 
the requirements of the case; but in 
many localities the contributions of pri- 
vate individuals, and of congregations, 
are not as liberal as they ought to be. 
Only a few days ago we read in a Madras 
newspaper that there was inminent 
danger of certain schools connected with 
St. Matthias’ Church in Vepery—one of 
the localities most densely populated by 
poor Eurasians—being closed owing to 
want of funds. When the Diocesan 
Board of Education of Madras was 
established in 1861, it was hoped that 
it would receive a large measure of 
support from the European community 
of the presidency. So far, this expecta- 
has not been fully realized. The funds 
at the disposal of the Board have 
hitherto been less than they ought to 
have been, and have been contributed by 
a comparatively small number of per- 
sons ; and the same, we apprehend, has 
been more or less the case in the other 
Presidencies. The matter is one which 
commends itself to the attention of all 
who are interested in the well-being of 
India, and in the progress of Christi- 
anity in that land. 

As Dr. Arnold wrote to Fox, the 
Masulipatam Missionary, in 1841, there 
is no more important work to be done, 
by those who are interested in the suc- 
cess of Christian Missions, than “ to 
organize and purify Christian Churches 
of whites and half-castes.” As Bishop 
Cotton wrote nineteen years later, “It 
is nothing less than a national sin to 
neglect a class who are our fellow- 
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Christians and fellow-subjects, whose 
presence in India is due entirely to our 
occupation of the country, and who, 
unless real efforts are made for their 
good, are in great moral and spiritual 
danger.” 

We have endeavoured to show that, 
so far as education is concerned, this 
duty is now largely recognized, and 
that whatever shortcomings there may 
be, are not due to indifference on the 
part of the Government of India, or on 
the part of the Local Administrations. 
What is now needed is a more practical 
and complete recognition of this duty 
by the well-to-do members of the 
Christian community, whether in India 
or in this country. It is an object on 
which benevolent persons in England 
might well bestow their charity, and 
probably would do so, if a Society were 
formed for the purpose of drawing atten- 
tion to the subject and of receiving 
contributions. But it is on the upper 
classes of the Christian community in 
India that the duty mainly devolves— 
on the members of the civil and military 
services, on the merchants and lawyers 
and planters, on the wealthier Eurasians, 
—all of whom directly benefit by our 
possession of India, and are bound to 
do what in them lies to promote the 
welfare of their poorer co-religionists. 

It is the fashion to stigmatize the 
Eurasians as inheriting the vices of both 
the parent races, and the virtues of 
neither. This stock phrase, which, like 
most epigrams, contains a mixture of 
truth and error, is reproduced in one of 
the two articles to which we have 
alluded ; but whatever may be its appli- 
cability to those sections of the Eura- 
sian population who have commenced 
and gone through the battle of life under 
every conceivable disadvantage, there is 
abundant evidence of the benefit which 
those among them who have been more 


fortunately circumstanced, are capable 
of deriving from a sound system of edu- 
cation. No one who has been at the 
head of a large office in India, where, 
especially in the Presidency towns, the 
Eurasians are employed in considerable 
numbers as clerks, can have failed to re- 
cognize the excellent business habits of 
many of this class, the unfailing courtesy, 
the patience, the industry, the honesty, 
and in many cases the acute intelligence, 
which they bring to bear upon their 
duties. And among the comparatively 
limited number who have attained to 
higher positions, whether as public ser- 
vants or as clergymen, or in trade, there 
are men who would do credit to any race, 
who command the respect and esteem 
of all who know them, and who, when 
they read the remarks to which we have 
drawn attention, and especially those in 
the first of the two articles, cannot fail 
to experience a sense of injustice at the 
sweeping condemnation, which, with- 
out allowing for a single exception, has 
been passed upon the community to 
which they belong. Those who remem- 
ber the Eurasian clergyman who for 
several years ministered in the Fort 
Church at Bangalore, exercising an in- 
fluence for good over the European 
soldiers which but few British chaplains 
have been able to exert, and others who 
witnessed the firmness and tact with 
which, in more recent years, a Eurasian 
deputy-collector and magistrate dis- 
charged his duties among the by no 
means easily satisfied coffee-planters of 
Wainad, will readily bear out our asser- 
tion, that there is nothing in the Eura- 
sian nature which precludes the ex- 
pectation that, in their case, education 
will develop many of the qualities 
which people in India are accustomed 
to regard as belonging exclusively to 
the ruling race. 
A. J. ARBUTHNOT. 
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IT. 
THE RELATIONS BETWEEN CHURCH 
AND STATE IN PRUSSIA UP TO 1850. 


Tue ecclesiastical policy of Prussia, or, 
to speak more correctly, of the House of 
Hohenzollern, is marked by three well- 
defined characteristics :—1. Toleration 
in matters of faith. 2. Intolerance of 
any encroachment by the Church on 
the domain of the State. 3. A high- 
handed assertion of the right of the lat- 
ter to determine for itself and with- 
out asking anybody’s leave, what mat- 
ters belong to the civil, and what to 
the spiritual power. In other words :— 
1. Respect for the Jura Interna of 
the Churches established within the 
realm. 2. Supremacy of the State over 
the Jura Externa. 3. The right of 
the State to determine the line of de- 
marcation between the two. 

Vaticanism, on the other hand, claims 
for the Roman See, and for its occupant 
of the time being, supreme authority 
over the entire Christian community 
throughout the world: authority im- 
mediate as regards matters spiritual ; 
mediate as regards matters secular. 
Dominus Petro non solum universam ec- 
clesiam, sed etiam seculum reliquit guber- 
nandum. The Pope is the Vicar of 
Christ ; the temporal sovereign is the 
Vicar of the Pope. To the Roman See 
has been committed the power of tlie 
two swords, the spiritual and the tem- 
poral, the first to be wielded by him- 
self, the latter at his bidding by the 
temporal prince. The Pope is the sun 
which rules the day, the temporal prince 
is the moon that rules over the darkness 
of the night ; and as the moon derives 
its light from the sun, so the temporal 
prince derives his authority from the 
Pope. This is the medizval conception 
of the Papal authority as it was under- 
stood and described by Innocent IIL, 
and thundered forth with all the pomp 
and circumstance of an utterance ex 
cathedra by Boniface VIII, in the 
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Bull Unam Sanctam.' At all periods 
of its existence, this doctrine met with 
the utmost opposition, not only from 
kings and emperors, but from the most 
learned and the most orthodox of 
Catholic theologians. It was reserved 
to our own day to see it raised by the 
Vatican Council to the rank of a dogma 
binding upon the individual conscience. 
That a dogma of this kind is absolutely 
incompatible with any and every form 
of government excepting the theocratic, 
is self-evident; and that the mere asser- 
tion of the principle excludes the notion 
of a modus vivendi between Church and 
State, is equally self-apparent. Conse- 
quently, Vaticanism has placed the 
Roman See in an attitude of active or 
passive antagonism to every government 
of Christendom, whether Catholic or 
non-Catholic. By cursing modern society, 
it has placed itself outside the pale of 
society, and the latter must take its 
measures accordingly. 

It is true that Dr. Manning, in ad- 
dressing Protestants, as he has lately done 
in his articles in the Contemporary Re- 
view, carefully keeps these facts from 
sight, and claims for Ultramontanism no 
other rights than those asserted by the 
Anglican Church, and by English Non- 
conformist sects. In a letter to the 
Times of the 26th of August, he even 
goes so far as to repudiate the idea of 
having said that the Pope is the supreme 
ruler of the world, as if this were an 
idea repugnant to common sense, add- 


1 How exactly the doctrine of the Vatican 
Council tallies with the medieval conception 
will best be seen from the following passage 
in the Civilta Cattolica, the official organ of 
the Curia, of the 18th March, 1871, which 
will also serve to show how different is the 
language of Vaticanism at Rome from what it 
is at Westminster. ‘‘ The Pope is the supreme 
judge of civil laws. In him the two Powers, 
the spiritual and the temporal, meet in a 
single point, for he is the Vicar of Christ, who 
is not only Perpetual High Priest, but also 
King of Kings and Lord of Lords..... 
The Pope, in virtue of his high office, stands 
on the summit of both Powers.” 
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ing, with singular xaiveté, that when 
Ultramontanism is in question common 
sense is rarely to be trusted. On the 
other hand, when addressing Catholics, 
Dr. Manning assigns to the Bull Unam 
Sanctam, which claims for the Roman 
See the supremacy over the world in its 
erudest form, the character of a declara- 
tory act of the Ultramontane faith. 

We leave to Dr. Manning the task of 
reconciling these contradictory state- 
ments with that literary good faith (to 
appeal to no higher standard) which we 
think we have a right to demand at the 
hands of an Englishman who uses the 
public press of England as a vehicle for 
his opinions. For practical purposes 
we are quite content to take Dr. Man- 
ning’s definition of Vaticanism as it 
stands in the letter above quoted, viz. : 
as a dogma according to which the Pope 
has a supreme, and therefore an exclu- 
sive jurisdiction in faith and morals, 7.c., 
possesses legislative and judicial supre- 
macy, not only over matters connected 
with man’s relations towards God and 
the invisible world, but over the whole 


sphere of men’s moral relations towards 


each other. Subtract from the sum 
total of relations which make up the 
modern State, all those which have an 
ethical bearing on man as a social and 
political being, hand these over to the 
discretion of an absolute and irrespon- 
sible spiritual head, and there would 
remain as the constituents of the Civil 
Power, a sheriff and hangman to carry 
out the orders of the Holy Office, a post- 
office, atelegraph board, and some kind 
of official machinery for controlling rail- 
way accidents. We were going to add a 
sanitary board, but we remembered in 
good time that every modern epidemic 
has been claimed by the organs of the 
Vatican press as a judgment on man- 
kind for its disobedience to the Holy 
See.! Danks, exchanges, and all estab- 
lishments connected with finance, would 
as a matter of course belong to the 

1 The relations between the Papal See and 
the medical profession are be st illustrated by 
a Bull of Pius V. and successive constitutions 
of the Church, by which doctors are ipso facto 
excommunicated who go on paying profes- 
sional viette to patients who have omitted to 
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sphere of the Spiritual Power, the deter. 
mining of the rate of interest on money 
having always been claimed as one of 
its prerogatives by the Curia. Such are 
some of the absurdities which follow 
from the dogmatizing of Ultramontan- 
ism; but, as Dr. Manning very justly 
observes, when Ultramontanism is in 
question, common sense is rarely to be 
trusted. 

Non-Vatican Catholics—under which 
name I by no means refer exclusively 
to the so-called Old Catholics, but to 
the great mass of Catholics who have 
not identified themselves with the St. 
Ignatian section of the Roman Catholic 
Church—have always admitted the con- 
current jurisdiction of the State in regard 
to the Jura externa ; have regarded the 
Jura interna as determined once for 
all by the creeds and the tradition 
of the Church ; and, with respect to the 
slippery border-land between the two, 
on which as long as Church and State 
continue to exist there will always be 
a rivalry between the civil and the 
spiritual power—we mean questions con- 
nected with marriage, education, and the 
like—have, whilst rejecting the theory 
of the absolute supremacy of the State, 
yet always urged the necessity of finding 
a modus vivendi between the two juris- 
dictions. 

The characteristics above enumerated 
as those peculiar to the policy of the 
Hohenzollerns, all of which have strongly 
marked the present conflict, will suffice 
to show that it is a mistake to confound, 
as is frequently done in England, the 
present Prussian legislation with that 
of Henry VIII. The Tudor king asserted 
the jus reformandi, i.e., the Prerogative 
of the Crown to determine the faith of 
the Lieges, in its crudest form, himself 
turning Creed-maker, and combining 
with the kingly office that of a Doctor 
of theology. The Hohenzollerns, on the 
other hand, alone of the German princes, 
and that as early as the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, rejected the 
theory of the cujus regio ejus religio, and 
gave an example of toleration far in ad- 
vance of the spirit of their times. When 
the Elector Sigismund, in 1614, from 
having heen a Lutheran went over to 
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the Reformed Church, he left his sub- 
jects in undisturbed possession of their 
Lutheran establishment. Thus at a time 
when the princes of the empire were in 
the full exercise of the jus reformandi, 
as yet unfettered by the status quo of 
1624, and exercised it so ruthlessly that 
in some parts of Germany whole popu- 
lations had to change their religion 
several times in the course of a few 
years, according as the sovereign em- 
braced the one or the other confession, 
the margrave of Brandenburg elected, of 
his own free will, to rule over an esta- 
blishment of which he was not himself 
a member. As, however, according to 
the Lutheran theory, he was not the less 
invested, in virtue of his temporal office, 
with episcopal jurisdiction over the 
Church established in his realm, and 
as the Hohenzollerns were never coy in 
asserting the prerogative of the Crown, 
there grew up a polity the essential 
conditions of whose structure involved 
the characteristics above given, and of 
which it could be emphatically said that 
it was “ one body with one head, not two 
heads, which would be a monstrosity,” 
but “that head ’the King. To these 
structural conditions of the realm of the 
Hohenzollerns must be further added 
the strong sentiment of the educational 
prerogative of the State inherent in 
German Protestantism, and especially 
powerful in the Reformed Church to 
which the Hohenzollerns went over. 
The Peace of Westphalia left the 
dominions of the margraves of Branden- 
burg almost wholly within the zone won 
by the Reformation, so that the double 
establishment—the Catholic and the 
Protestant—only became an important 
feature of the State after the conquest 
of Silesia by Frederick II. Were space 
available, a study of the great king’s 
ecclesiastical policy would be very in- 
structive for the purposes of the present 
inquiry. Nowhere do the three cha- 
racteristics come out more strongly than 
in the drastic rescripts in which, with the 
precision and unerring instinct of a man 
who thoroughly knows his own mind 
and what is the point for which he is 
making, the king sketches with his own 
pen the great architectural lines on 
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which Church and State were tnence- 
forth to be built up. Two instances 
must suflice to give an idea of what he 
understood by the externa and the im- 
terna of religion. 

The Pope having given a dispensation 
to a mixed marriage on the condition 
that the children should be all brought 
up in the Catholic faith, the king writes 
thus :—“ We are not minded to allow 
the Roman Pope one whit more than 
any other Puissance to make laws and 
ordinances for our Silesian subjects 
touching matters which, like the educa- 
tion of children, clearly belong to th 
domain of our Police, least of all laws 
which shall in any way affect that 
liberty of conscience which we have 
graciously accorded to our subjects. 
We therefore, out of the fullness of 
our Sovereign Power, utterly break and 
annul the Papal dispensation aforesaid 
on account of the conditions thereunto 
annexed.” 

On another occasion one Berkmeier, 
who had contracted an uncanonical 
marriage and been visited by spiritual 
censures in consequence, having applied 
to the king for redress, received the 
following answer :—“ By refusing abso- 
lution and the sacrament to the said 
Berkmeier, they (the Dominicans) have 
not encroached upon our prerogative in 
the matter of matrimonial dispensations. 
All they have done has been to keep 
the Petitioner out of the enjoyment of 
certain rights which he has himself for- 
feited with his eyes open by contracting 
a marriage forbidden by the Roman 
Church.” 

It should be observed that in many 
of his ordinances Frederick II. fore- 
stalled the present legislation, which 
thus in some ways is only a return to 
the traditions of the Prussian State, 
e.g., in establishing a right of appeal 
from the spiritual to the civil courts 
with a regular mode of procedure ; in 
the restriction of the spiritual tribunals 
to any but spiritual pains and penalties ; 
in the prohibition by which members 
of clerical orders were prevented from 
placing themselves under Foreign Pro- 
vincials ; in the enactment of a special 
oath of allegiance from the Silesian 
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clergy ; in the exclusion of all foreigners 
from Silesian benefices ; in the prohibi- 
tion to study at foreign universities, and 
the like. 

It was in the reign of Frederick the 
Great’s successor that the first attempt 
was made to codify the relations between 
Church and State, and thus not only 
to bring them on to the terra firma 
of Statute Law, but to systematize them 
according to certain general principles. 

The Prussian Code (Das allgemeine 
preussische Landrecht) is for Prussia 
what the Code Napoleon is for France : 
one of those great landmarks in the 
history of a nation, in which at a given 
moment the accumulated wisdom or un- 
wisdom, as the case may be, of a people 
is crystallized inte an abiding shape, 
and imposes itself tyranically on all 
future generations. For us, who know 
nothing of the laws by which we are 
governed, and who, if we did know 
anything about them, would find it very 
difficult to trace the general principles 
which hold them together, it is almost 
impossible to realise how great in the 
life of a people is the educational im- 
portance of a Code. Such a Code, con- 
taining in a form accessible to all, not 
merely the laws under which they live, 
and in accordance with which they 
must shape their lives, but the prin- 
ciples from which these are derived, 
becomes after a few generations part 
of the moral and intellectual tissue of 
a nation; and any violent or even 
brusque departure from the spirit of 
such a Code can never be ventured 
upon with impunity. It will be seen 
that the Prussian legislation of 1850 in- 
volved an inconsiderate departure from 
the principles of the Landrecht, and 
that this in a great measure accounts 
for the vidlence of the reaction embodied 
in the present laws. 

The Prussian Code, like all the in- 
tellectual products of the close of the 
last and the commencement of the 
present century, is marked by its colour- 
blindness to the facts and traditions of 
history ; by its supercilious treatment 
of usages and customs; and by its 
enthusiasm for abstract principle and 
theory. J. J. Rousseau’s ‘“ Contrat 


Social” is still, as it were, in the air, 
and is being precipitated over a great 
portion of the civilised world, in the 
shape of positive enactment. 

This feature is especially striking in 
the articles which treat of the relations 
between Church and State. Of the 
historical pretensions of the Church of 
Rome, of the treaties of Westphalia 
which determined the relations be. 
tween the various confessions, of the 
Jus reformandi and the Jus episcopale, 
we find not a word, but instead thereof 
the impassive abstraction of a provok- 
ingly rational State calmly conscious of 
its absolute supremacy, and convinced 
that this supremacy, if wielded ac. 
cording to the dictates of right reason, 
and the unerring instincts of the Law of 
Nature, can be made a perfect instrument 
for securing a maximum of human hap- 
piness. 

Face to face with this abstract State, 
we find certain abstract religious 
societies, “‘ which in all matters which 
they have in common with other civil 
societies must order their affairs accord- 
ing to the laws of the State.” (§ 27.)! 

The most absolute liberty of con- 
science is guaranteed to the individual 
citizen. “No man may be disturbed on 
the score of his religious opinions, or 
made to give an account of them, or 
held up to ridicule in connexion with 
them, far iess persecuted.” (Cf. §$ 
1, 2, 4, 7.) 

It is only “when two or three are 
gathered together” that the omni- 
presence of the State is felt. “In- 
habitants of the State may together 
combine for the purposes of private 
devotion” ($ 10), but in doing so, un- 
less they belong to one of the established 
churches, they fall into the category 
of private societies, and as such must 
obtain the licence of the government, 
and remain bound by the laws touching 
private societies. 

Religious societies are divided into 
two principal categories : — Church 
Societies (Kirchen Gesellschaft) and 
spiritual societies (Geistliche Gesellschaft). 


1 The §§ given in the text are those of 
Part II., Title XI. (Theil II. Titel XI.) 
of the preussisches allgemeine Landrecht. 
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The established churches, i.¢., the 
Catholic, the Lutheran, and the Re- 
formed, are “ privileged” species of the 
genus Church Society, and as such 
enjoy special advantages, their priests, 
ministers, and other officials having the 
status of “ mediate” employés of the 
State. 

It is in the first three sections of the 
chapter on Church Societies ($$ 13, 
14, 15) that we are able to appreciate 
the true spirit of the Code in religious 
matters, and by the light of this know- 
ledge to understand public opinion as it 
exists in Prussia on the relations be- 
tween Church and State, as distinct 
from English opinion on such questions 
—by which Prussian public opinion, 
and not by our own, it should always be 
remembered, the Falk laws have to be 
judged. 

They are as follows :— 

§ 13. Every Church Society is bound 
to teach its members reverence for the 
Divine Being, obedience to the laws, 
fidelity to the State, and to instil 
amongst its members sound moral opin- 
ions. 

§ 14. Religious doctrines which run 
counter to the above may not be taught 
in the State, nor may they be spread 
abroad either by word of mouth or in 
popular writings. 

§ 15. The State alone has the right, 
after due inquiry, to condemn such doc- 
trinesand to prohibit their promulgation. 

If we compare these articles, as well 
as those previously quoted respecting 
the absolute freedom of conscience to 
be accorded to the individual citizen, 
with the following passages from the 
chapter headed “ De la Religion civile ” 
in the “Contrat Social” we shall see 
how close is the affiliation of ideas be- 
tween the two, and we shall obtain a 
correct notion of the kind of polity 
which the Vatican with its revival of 
medieval supremacy has challenged to 
single combat :— 

“Les sujets ne doivent compte au 
souverain de leurs opinions qu’autant 
que ces opinions importent 4 la commu- 
nauté, Or, il importe bien a ]’Etat que 
chaque citoyen ait une religion qui lui 
fasse aimer ces devoirs ; mais les dogmes 
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de cette religion n’interessent ni |’Etat 
ni ses membres qu’autant que ces dogmes 
appartiennent 4 la morale et aux devoirs 
que celui qui la professe est tenu de 
remplir envers autrui, Chacun peut 
avoir au surplus telles opinions qu'il lui 
plait sans qu'il appartient au souverain 
d’en connaitre. .... 

“Tl y a donc wne profession de for 
purement civile dont il appartient au 
souverain de fixer les articles, non pas 
precisément comme dogme de religion, 
mais comme sentiments de sociabilité, 
sans lesquels il est impossible d’étre 
bon citoyen ni sujet fidéle : 

“Les dogmes de la religion civile 
doivent étre simples, en petit nombre, 
énoncés avec précision, sans explication 
ni commentaire. L’existence de la Divi- 
nité puissante, intelligente, bienfaisante, 
la vie & venir, le bonheur des justes, /a 
sainteté du contrat social et des lois: 
voila les dogmes positifs, Quant aux 
dogmes négatifs, je les borne a un seul, 
c'est V’intolérance : elle rentre dans les 
cultes que nous avons exclus.” 

This idea of a civil faith, “not pre- 
cisely as a religious dogma, but as a 
sentiment of sociability,” as that with 
which alone the State need concern it- 
self in connexion with Church Establish- 
ments, runs through the whole of the 
numerous sections of the Landrecht 
on ecclesiastical affairs. 

It especially manifests itself :— 

1. In the strict prohibition of any- 
thing like theological excess. 

“No ecclesiastical society may perse- 
cute or even give offence to another.” 
“ All bitterness and abusive language 
are to be avoided.” “ The peace of fami- 
lies is never to be disturbed on the plea 
of religious zeal.” 

2. In its anxiety to defend the 
liberty of the individual churchman 
against the tyranny of his own Church. 

This anxiety is made especially clear 
to us in the record of the discussions 
(preserved in the Berlin archives and 
given in extract in Friedberg’s book 
on the “ Limits between Church and 
State”) which took place amongst the 
framers of the Code respecting the whole 
question of Ecclesiastical Discipline, and 
which nearly resulted in the Churches 
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being altogether deprived of the right 
of excluding or excommunicating recal- 
citrant members. As it is, the sections 
respecting Church Discipline are highly 
instructive ; they are as follows :— 

“ Every member of a Church Society 
is bound to submit to its Discipline.” 

“Such Discipline, however, shall only 
have for its object the prevention of 
public scandals.” 

“If individual members of a Church 
Society by their public acts display 
their contempt for Divine Service, or for 
the customs of religion, or disturb others 
in their devotions, the Society is em- 
powered to exclude such unworthy 
members from its public meetings until 
they have bettered themselves.” 

“No member can be so excluded solely 
on the ground of his holding opinions 
different from the common creed of the 
Society to which he belongs.” 

“In case of a dispute respecting the 
legality of the exclusion, the decision 
rests with the State.” 

“Tn so far as such ‘an exclusion in- 
volves prejudicial consequences to the 
civil honour of a citizen, the consent of 
the State must be obtained before it can 
be enforced.” 

From the above paragraphs it is clear 
that the intention of the legislators was 
to restrict the power of excommunica- 
tion to a measure of police for the main- 
tenance of public order and the avoid- 
ance of public scandals, and by thus 
restricting it to stop the use of those 
spiritual thunders with which all reli- 
gious bodies, and Rome at their head, 
seek to constrain the consciences of their 
members. 

3. In the care bestowed on secur- 
ing for the office of “spiritual pastor 
and master” persons morally qualified 
for the post, who shall know how to 
live at peace with their flocks, and not 
vex them by their conduct, or by in- 
sisting upon opinions very different 
from their own ($325). Indeed this 
tenderness for the opinions of the flock 
rather than for those of the shepherd, 
and generally the sentiment that dog- 
mas are private concerns, to be kept in 
the background and not thrust pro- 
minently forward in connection with 
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the public exercise of religion, which 
are the keynotes of the “Religion civile,” 
constantly attract our notice in study- 
ing the Code, as, for instance, in the 
article ($ 45) which lays down “ that it 
is unlawful for a Church Society to ob- 
trude upon its members articles of faith 
which are contrary to their convictions”! 

When from the serene heights of the 
abstract State and the abstract Church 
the Code condescends to treat of the 
concrete relations between the actual 
Prussian State and the Roman Hier- 
archy, its language is very distinct, and 
the national character of the Catholic 
establishment is surrounded with safe- 
guards against the international claims 
of Rome :— 

“No bull, breve, or rescript of any 
kind can be published without the placet 
of the Crown.” 

“No foreign Bishop, or other eccle- 
siastic, can legislate in regard to eccle- 
siastical matters within the realm.” 

“No foreign Bishop can exercise any 
jurisdiction or power, or assume any 
direction over ecclesiastical affairs, with- 
out the express will and consent of the 
State.” 

“No Prussian cleric can attend a 
Church Council outside the realm with- 
out the express sanction of the State,” 
WC., &e, 

The above will suffice to give a 
general idea of the -mimus of the Prus- 
sian Code in matters ecclesiastical. 
With reference to it, it should be noted 
that though the legislation of 1850, and 
still more the laissez faire of the Go- 
vernment between 1850 and 1871, 
accorded an amount of liberty, or 
rather impunity, to the sacerdotal ele- 
ment in the Church Societies directly 
opposed to the animus of the Code, the 
great principles enunciated in it have 
never ceased to be the law of the land 
in Prussia. 

Dr. Manning claims for the Bull 
Unam Sanctam and for the Vatican 
Decrees the character of “ Declaratory 
Acts” of the constitution of the Vati- 
can Church. The same character may 
be emphatically claimed for the Prus- 
sian Code in regard to the constitution 
of the modern State. 
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The interest of the present conflict 
consists in the pretensions of these ex- 
treme representatives of two extreme 
ideas having by a strange yet natural con- 
catenation of circumstances been brought 
into sudden and violent collision. 

Indeed, seldom has history been so 
lavish of dramatic effect as when it 
brought into almost immediate juxta- 
position with each other the decreeing 
of Divine honours to the Papal, and the 
proclamation of the Protestant, Czsar. 

When, to use Dr. Manning’s pic- 
turesque image, the brand-new Vatican 
Church (chiesa tutta nuova) sprang Eve- 
like from the side of the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff and ceasing to be the Bride of the 
invisible Christ, became the obedient 
wife of a querulous and very visible 
old man: when, at Versailles, in the 
palace of the “Grand Monarque,” 


political preponderance on the conti- 
nent of Europe was for the first time 
committed to the hands of a Protestant 
Power, and that power the especial 
representative of the Modern State, two 
forces were called into life whose rival 
claims absolutely exclude each other, 


and between which no modus vivendi is 
possible. 

It is no use blinking this fact—it and 
all its consequences must be looked at 
full in the face. 

Between the Catholic Church, as it 
existed before it had formally identified 
itself with its St. Ignatian section, and 
the Modern State, relations of peace and 
goodwill abounding in all good works, 
and replete with the germs of excellent 
fruit, were not only possible in theory, 
but had proved possible and easy in prac- 
tice, and nowhere more so than in Prussia. 

Between the Modern State and the 


1 *¢La chiesa cattolica di oggidi esce tutta 
nuova del fianco del Vicario di Ges Christo.” 
Despite the success which it is said Dr. Man- 
ning earned with this rhetorical flourish in 
Vatican circles, it must, we should think, 
cause him some remorse to reflect that he 
should have been the first to stamp the Vatican 
Church with the title of the New Catholic 
Church; thus, as it were, with his own hands 
cutting out the label ** Old Catholics”’ for the 
opponents of the Vatican, to say nothing of 
the absolute contradiction between this notion 
of a New Church and the theory of Una 
Sanctom as a declaratory act. 
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Vatican Church no transaction is con- 
ceivable, unless the one or the other 
consents to abjure the essential pringi- 
ples of its existence. 

If this statement appears too strong, 
we have only to compare paragraph by 
paragraph the “ Credo” of the Prussian 
State with that of the Vatican. 

The articles of the Code, above tran- 
scribed verbatim, forbid any Churel: 
from teaching doctrines implying want 
of reverence for the Divine Being, dis- 
obedience to the laws, lack of fidelity to 
the State, or moral opinions that are 
not sound. 

If the deification of the Pope, and 
the crediting the Divine Being with 
all the extravagances pronounced ¢z 
cathedré by the successors of St. Peter 
during the last eighteen hundred years 
be not a want of reverence for the 
Deity, what are they ? 

If to believe that the Pope has power 
to depose the temporal Prince, to ab- 
solve subjects from their obedience, and 
kings from their oaths to maintain the 
liberties of their subjects, be not a 
doctrine involving as a possible alterna- 
tive disobedience to the laws and lack 
of fidelity to the State, what is it? 

If the doctrine that no oath is bind- 
ing to the detriment of the Church be 
not an immoral doctrine, what is it ? 

Yet these are the doctrines of the 
Vatican, binding on the individual con- 
science of every Catholic who has not 
had the courage to refuse his assent to 
these monstrous propositions. 

By a solemn act of ex-cathedré in- 
fallibility Pio Nono, on the 8th Decem- 
ber, 1864, called up from their silent 
graves each and every pretension put 
forward during the eighteen centuries 
of its existence by the Papal See, and 
at the head of this resurgent host gave 
battle to the theories on which modern 
civilization is built up. 

But not content with this academic 
performance, and as if to show himself 
equal to the most vigorous of his pre- 
decessors, he launched his anathema 
against the Austrian constitution, and 
thereby, according to Vatican doctrine, 
absolved all Austrian Catholics from 
their allegiance to that constitution. 
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Such are the marriage disabilities be- 
tween the Vatican Church and the 
Modern State, and they are clearly of a 
kind which no dispensation can get 
over. But there is besides the absolute 
incompatibility of temper between the 
two. 

The temper of the modern State can- 
not be better described than in the 
words of the “ Contrat Social,” “le senti- 
ment de sociabilité :” that of the Vati- 
can can be summed up in a word, 
“ Anathema.” 

We must, however, return to Prussia. 

The Landrecht was the last important 
creation of the Prussia of Frederick the 
Great ; the generation which imme- 
diately succeeded witnessed the revolu- 
tion which changed the face of conti- 
nental Europe, and from north to south 
and east to west left hardly a stone of 
that which had been standing upon 
another. Of all the institutions affected 
by the revolutionary current, none un- 
derwent a more complete change than 
that which befell the Catholic Church 
of the Holy Roman Empire. The 
position occupied at the close of the 
century by that Church was an alto- 
gether exceptional one. It was a great 
temporal as well as spiritual power : 
of the seven Electors three were 
spiritual, combining with their archi- 
episcopal functions the territorial 
sovereignty of the vast possessions be- 
longing to their Sees. On the bench of 
Princes in the Imperial Diet sat no less 
than thirty-nine Bishops or mitred 
Abbots, who were at the same time 
territorial sovereigns; to these must 
be added twenty-two Swabian and 
eighteen Rhenish prelates, whose ter- 
ritorial sovereignty was represented on 
the same bench by collective votes. 
Altogether the temporalities of the 
Church at the dissolution of the Empire 
were calculated to have comprised 1,719 
square geographical miles of sovereign 
territory, with 3,161,776 inhabitants. 
The natural result of this worldly pros- 
perity was to impress upon the Episco- 
pacy of Germany, and especially upon the 
three spiritual Electors, a sense of their 
power and importance which tended 
necessarily in the direction of emanci- 


pation from Rome. The celebrated book 
of Febronius gave to this tendency an 
ideal side, and the so-called episcopal 
system, as opposed to the absolute claims 
of the Roman Primacy, became the doc- 
trine of, the German Church during the 
last decades of its connexion with the 
Empire. To what ultimate consequences 
the development of this doctrine might 
have led it is idle now to inquire ; with 
the revolution of ’89 the knell of the 
temporal power, as regards the German 
Church at least, was sounded. The 
Peace of Luneville gave the left bank 
of the Rhine to France, and established 
the principle that the secular princes 
should be indemnified out of Church 
property. Once upon this inclined 
plane, the road to general secularizations 
was rapidly traversed. The last serious 
work with which the realm of the Cesars 
occupied itself! was a division of eccle- 
siastical spoil amongst secular claimants. 
With the exception of the ephemeral 
creation of the Metropolitan See of 
Regensburg, Church lands with the 
sovereign rights attached to them all 
passed over into profane hands, All 
that the Church obtained in return was 
that the existing dioceses should remain 
for the present as they were, and that 
at some time or other the Bishops and 
Chapters should be endowed in a reason- 
able manner out of the public funds of 
the territories into which the Church 
lands had been incorporated. 

In 1804 the empire came to its igno- 
minious end, and, for the ten years that 
followed, the struggle for political exist- 
ence threw ecclesiastical matters alto- 
gether into the background. 

At the resettlement which followed 
upon the close of the revolutionary era, 
Prussia found herself in the strange and 
abnormal position of being the first 
Protestant Power on the continent of 
Europe, and the especial guardian and 
representative of the Protestant faith in 
Germany, whilst she at the same time 
numbered among her subjects as many 
Catholics as the whole of the rest of 
non-Austrian Germany together. This 
result had been brought about in spite 

1 * Reichs-deputations haupt-Schluss,” 27th 
April, 1803. 
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of her most strenuous efforts to prevent 
it, Protestant Saxony having been the 
reward that she coveted for her exer- 
tions in the War of Liberation. That 
Austria, by forcing upon her a large 
Catholic population, hoped to establish 
a thorn in the side of her rival, is a 
theory which obtained some currency at 
the time. Be this as it may, one of the 
first and most important cares which 
occupied the attention of Frederick 
William IIL. after the definitive settle- 
ment brought about by the Congress of 
Vienna was the re-establishment of the 
Catholic Church within his realm. 
Nothing could exceed the state of 
confusion and anarchy into which it 
had fallen. Matters were bad enough 
in the old eastern provinces which had 
continued under Prussian rule ; but in 
the newly-acquired Rhine Provinces, 
and in Westphalia, they were a thousand 
times worse. The glorious old Archdio- 
cese of Cologne had been suppressed by 
France, and a bishopric in lieu there- 
of had been founded at Aix. Treves 


also had shrunk down to a bishopric. 
A similar confusion existed on the 
Russian frontier, where the limits of the 


dioceses nowhere coincided with the 
frontiers of the two States. Every- 
where Bishops and Chapters—or where 
there were none, Vicars-apostolic—lived 
from hand to mouth from such allow- 
ances as the Government was able to 
make them. There were no fixed dota- 
tions ; no order ; no security. 

Hence, the most pressing work which 
had to be performed was a new circum- 
scription of the dioceses, the creation of 
new Chapters, the nomination of new 
Bishops, and the permanent endowment 
of both. The circumscription of the 
dioceses could only take place with the 
co-operation of the Papal See. The per- 
manent endowment was equally im- 
possible without the good-will of the 
Prussian State. It was on the basis of 
these mutual wants that the nego- 
tiation between Rome and Berlin took 
place. The original idea of the Prussian 
Cabinet had been to conclude a detailed 
Concordat, in which all points of possible 
collision between Church and State 
should jbe provided for; but they soon 
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convinced themselves of the impossi- 
bility of the task, and determined to 
restrict the subjects of negotiation 
within the narrowest limits, With these 
modest hopes, with Niebuhr for a nego- 
tiator, and a statesman like Gonsalvi to 
negotiate with, it is not to be won- 
dered at that the negotiation was per- 
fectly successful, and highly satisfactory. 
The results were that the circumscrip- 
tions of seven dioceses were traced out, 
that the seven Bishoprics, with their cor- 
responding Chapters, were permanent- 
ly endowed with a yearly revenue of 
300,000 thalers (45,000/.), and that the 
Prussian Crown obtained an important 
influence over the nomination of the 
Bishops by the obligation imposed upon 
the Chapters of coming to an under- 
standing with the Government respect- 
ing the choice of a candidate previously 
to proceeding to an election. 

These results were embodied in the 
Bull De Salute Animarum, which, hav- 
ing obtained the royal sanction, was 
officially published with the force of law. 

Very few years sufficed to show how 
different the new Episcopacy was from 
those spiritual grand seigneurs, with 
their palaces, their chamberlains, their 
masters of the horse, and their packs of 
hounds, who had flourished in Germany 
a generation before. The new Bishops 
were poor and zealous: the fleshpots of 
the temporal power having once for all 
been placed out of their reach, the 
Church alone remained as the sphere of 
their activity; and the conflict respect- 
ing mixed marriages which broke out at 
Cologne only a few years after that See 
had been restored, showed how serious 
was the view they took of their eccle- 
siastical office. The Prussian Govern- 
ment were roughly awakened from their 
dream, that peace between Church and 
State had been definitely established by 
the successful negotiation of the Bull 
of Circumscription. How in the main 
they were in the right, how they then 
managed to appear in the wrong, and 
then really to be in the wrong ; and of 
what an ignominious kind was their 
final retreat from an impossible situa- 
tion, are matters which cannot be treated 
of here. That in a bureaucracy with 
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old traditions, and a tenacious memory, 
like Prussia, the sting of such a defeat 
should have been long remembered, and 
be even now influencing the. present 
conflict, is far from impossible. The 


Cologne episode has always seemed to 
us to stand to the present conflict in 
the same relation that the humiliation 
of Olmiitz stood to the battle of Sadowa. 
however, only a preliminary 


It was, 


NOTE TO 
In my article on the “ Dies Ire,” I stated 
that I was unable to find either of the other 
two sequences attributed to Thomas of Celano. 
I certainly ought to have found the ‘‘ Sancti- 
tatis nova signa,” which is printed in the “ Acta 
Sanctorum,” and, as correspondents | have since 
kindly informed me, both in the Franciscan 
and in the Dominican Missal. The “ Fregit 
victor virtualis”’ is found in a Paris Missal of 
the year 1520." 
The ‘Sanctitatis nova signa” and the 
“ Fregit victor virtualis” were both written 
in honour of St. Francis, as we might have 
expected from their title. The first dwells 
upon the work of St. Francis as a reformer, 
describes in a few simple stanzas his character, 
and winds up with a prayer :— 
** Fac consortes supernorum 

Quos informas vita morum 

Consequatur grex Minorum 

Sempiterna gaudia.” 
The second is cast in a dramatic form, and 
possesses greater literary merit. The saint is 
mtroduced as speaking in reply to questions 


11 have said nothing in my article about 
the translations of our hymn. One of my 
critics calls attention to an early translation 
contained in a duodecimo volume, entitled, 
‘The Office of the B. V. Mary in English ” 
(1687). He is mistaken in supposing that h 
is revealing fa prof und. secret, for it is well 
known to the readers in the British Museum, 
but he is right in describing it as one of the 
best. Its merits are especially seen when com- 
pared with the two earlier ones, made during 
the first half of the century, the one by Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden, and the oth 
Richard Crash: There is an excellent 
lation of the abat Mater” in a “primer” 
published at Antw ~ 4 in the year 1604. It 
bears the title of » Plaint of the Blessed 
Virgin Marie,” and ; egins thus :— 

** The mother stood in woful wys 

Besyde the crosse with weepi1 
As a literary curiosity I may mention a quai 
prose-rendering of this latter hymn in a co 
lection of Scottish prose and poetry of the 
16th century. 
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“ Dies Tre.” 


storm. The accession of Frederick Wil- 
liam IV. was the signal for a period of 
profound peace between Church and 
State which lasted until the opening 
of the first German Parliament in 1871, 

The great episode of Frederick 
William IVth’s reign was the liberty ac- 
corded to the Church by the Consti- 
tution of 1850, to which we must 
refer in our next article. 


“DIES IR.” 


put to him by achorus. There is a good deal 
of pathos in some of his answers ; there is an 
air of sorrowful triunyph about some of his 
utterances. He is asked specially, about his 
vision— 
‘* Dic nobis Francisce 
Quid vidisti in eruce ;” 

and, after having given his account, the chorus 
replies : 

* Credendum est magis soli Francisco veraci 

Quam mundanorum turbe fallaci.” 

These lines were probably directed against the 
Dominicans, who, as is well known, refused to 
believe for a considerable time in the “ stig- 
mata,’”’ and denounced the whole affair at first 
as an imposture. 

The question as to the authorship of these 
hymns is exceedingly difficult. It 1s quite 
natural that they should have been but little 
thought of. If they were written by the 
author of the “‘ Dies Ire,” they were of course 
totally eclipsed by his latest effort ; if they 
were from the hand of a different writer their 
intrinsic merit was too little to call forth any 
special recognition. It would seem, moreover, 
that a great many panegyrics were written on 
St. Francis. In examining a Book of “* Hours,” 
dating from the end of “the 14th century, I 
found a hymn beginning, “Gaude fulgens 
Christi signis,” and I have no doubt that 
several other poems in honour of the saint 
might be found in those old devotional books. 

All we can say with certainty is, that our 
sequences were written by an Italian, probably 
a Franciscan, in the 13th century. They 
are comparatively feeble productions, and they 
do not betray any of the characteristics pecu- 
liar to the author of the “Dies Ire.” It would 
be rash to accept the testimony of Wadding 
as conclusive, because he evidently mixes up 
Thomas de Celano. with Thomas de Cepeano, 
and it is quite possible that in this, as in 
several other instances, he was misinformed. 

At a future date I trust to be able to show 
that the omission of the ‘*Stabat Mater 
speciosa” in my article on “ Jacoponi,” was 
owing to the belief that it is not from the 
hand of the famous author of the “ Stabat 
Mater.” 

A. ScHWARTZ. 
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